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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, 


( The Author reserves the Right of Translation.] 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ‘SALLE DES GARDES.”’ 


In a large salon of the palace at 
Versailles, opening upon a terrace, 
and with a view of the vast forest 
beneath it, a number of officers were 
assembled, whose splendid uniforms 
and costly equipments proclaimed 
them to be of the body-guard of the 
king. They had just risen from table, 
and were either enjoying their coffee 
in easy indolence, gathered in little 
knots for conversation, or arranging 
themselves into parties for play. 

The most casual glance at them 
would have shown what it is but fair 
to confess they never sought to con- 
ceal—that they were the pomnened 
favourites of their master. It was not 
alonethe richness of their embroidered 
dress, the boundless extravagance that 
all around them displayed, but, more 
than even these, a certain air of 
haughty pretension, the carriage and 
bearing of a privileged class, pro- 
claimed that they took their rank 
from the high charge that assigned 
them the guard of the person of the 
sovereign. 

When the power and sway of the 
monarchy suffered no check—solongas 
the nation was content to be grateful 
for the virtues of royalty, and indul- 
gent to its faults—while yet the pres- 
tige of past reigns of splendour pre- 
vailed—the “Garde du corps” were 

eat favourites with the public: their 

dsome appearance, the grace of 
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their horsemanship, their personal ele- 
gance, even their very waste and ex- 
travagance had its meed of praise 
from those who felt a reflected pride 
from the glittering display of the 
court. Already, however, signs of an 
approaching change evidenced them- 
selves : a graver tone of reprehension 
was used in discussing the abandoned 
habits of the nobility; painfully- 
drawn pictures of the poor were con- 
trasted with the boundless waste of 
princely households; the flatteries 
that once followed every new caprice 
of royal extravagance, and which im- 
parted to the festivities of the Trianon 
the gorgeous colours of a romance, 
were now exchanged for bare recitals, 
wherein the splendour had a cold and 
chilling lustre. If the cloud were no 
bigger than a man’s hand it was 
charged with deadliest lightning. 
The lack of that deference which 
they had so long regarded as their 
due, made these haughty satraps but 
haughtier and more insolent in their 
manner towards the citizens. Every 
day saw the breach wider between 
them ; and what formerly had been 
oppression on one side and yielding 
on the other, were now occasions of 
actual collision, wherein the proud 
soldier was not always the victor. If 
the newspapers were strong on one 
side, the language of society was less 
measured on the other. The whole 
9* 
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tone of conversation caught itstemper 
from the times ; and “the bourgeois” 
was ridiculed and laughed at un- 
ceasingly. The witty talker sought 
no other theme; the courtly epi- 
grammatist selected no other subject ; 
and even royalty itself was made to 
laugh at the stage exhibitions of those 
whose loyalty had once, at least, been 
the bulwark of the monarchy. 

In the spacious apartment we have 
mentioned, and at a small table before 
an open window, sat a party of three, 
over their wine. One was a tall, spare, 
dark-complexioned man, with some- 
thing Spanish in his look, the Duc 
de Bourguignon, a captain in the 
Garde ; the second was a handsome 
but over-conceited looking youth, of 
about twenty-two or three, the Mar- 

uis de Maurepas. The third was 

erald, or as he was then and there 
called, Le Chevalier de Fitzgerald. 
Though the two latter were simple 
soldiers, all their equipment was as 
costly as that of the officer at their side. 
As little was there any difference in 
their manner of addressing him. Mau- 
repas, indeed, seemed rather dis- 
posed to take the lead in conversation, 
and assumed a sort of authority in all 
he said, to which the Duke gave the 
kind of assent usually accorded to the 
“talkers by privilege.’ The young 
Marquis had all the easy flippancy of 
a practised narrator, and talked like 
one who rarely fell upon an unwilling 
audience. 

“Tt needs but this, Duke,” said he, 
after a very energetic burst of elo- 
quence ; “it needs but this and our 
a will be like a regiment of the 
ine.” 

“Parbleu,” said the Duke, as he 
stroked his chin with the puzzled air 
of a man who saw a difficulty, but 
could notimagine any means of escape. 

“T should like to know what your 
father or mine would have said to 
such pretension,” resumed the Mar- 
quis. ‘‘ Youremember what the great 
monarch said to Colonna, when he 
asked a place for his son. You must 
ask Honoré if he has a vacancy in the 
kitchen! And right, too. Are we to 
be all mixed up together? Are the 
employments of the state to be filled 
by men whose fathers were lackeys? 
Is France going to reject the traditions 
that have guided her for centuries?’ 

“To what is all this lg 
Gaston ?” asked Fitzgerald, calmly. 


“ The Chevalier.” [Aug. 
“Haven’t youheard that M. Lescour 
has made interest with the King to 
have hissonappointed to the ‘Garde.’” 

* And who is M. Lescour?” 

“Tl tell you what he is, which is 
more to the purpose; he himself 
would be puzzled to say who. M. 
Lescour is a ‘fermier-general’—very 
rich, doubtless, but of an origin the 
lowest.” 

“ And his son ?” 

“His son! What do I know about 
his son ¢ I conclude he resembles his 
father ; at all events, he cannot be 
one of us.” 

“Pardon me if I am not able to see 
why,” said Gerald, calmly. “There 
is nothing in the station of a fermier- 
general that should not have opened 
to his son the approach to the very 
highest order of education ; all that 
liberal means could bestow” 

“ But, mon cher, what do we care 
for all that. We want good blood and 
good names amongst our comrades ; 
we want to know that our friendships 
and our intimacies are with those 
whose fathers were the associates of 
our fathers. Ask the Duke here, how 
he would fancy companionship with 
the descendants of the rabble. Ask 
yourself, is it from such a class you 
would select your bosom friends ?” 

“Grant all you say to be correct; 
is not the King himself a good judge 
of those to whom he would entrust 
the guardianship of his person ;” in- 
terposed Gerald. “The annals of the 
world have shown that loyalty and 
courage are not peculiar to a class.” 

“ A’nt they, parbleu?’ cried Mau- 
repas. “Why, those sentiments are 
worthy of the Rue Montmartre. Mes- 
sieurs,” added he, rising, and address- 
ing the others, scattered in groups 
through the room, “congratulate your- 
selves that the enlightened opinions 
of the age have penetrated the dark- 
ness of our benighted corps. Here is 
the Chevalier de Fitzgerald enunciat- 
ing opinions that the most advanced 
democracy would be proud of.” 

The company thus addressed, rose 
from their several places and came 
crowding around the table where the 
three were seated. Gerald knew not 
very accurately the words he had just 
uttered, and turned from one face to the 
other of those around to catch some- 
thing like sympathy or encouragement 
in this moment of trial, but none such 
was there. Astonishment and sur- 
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prise were, perhaps, the most favour- 
able amongst the expressions of those 
who now regarded him. 

“T was telling the Due de Bour- 
guignon of the danger that impended 
our corps;” began Maurepas, address- 
ing the company generally. “I was 
alluding to what rumour has been 
threatening us with some time back, 
the introduction into the ‘Garde’ of 
men of ignoble birth. I mentioned 
specifically one case, which if carried 
through dissolves for ever the prestige 
of that bond that has always united 
us; when our comrade here inter- 

oses and tells me that, the person of 

is Majesty will be as safe in the 
guardianship of the vile ‘ Roturier’ as 
in that of our best and purest blood. 
I will not for an instant dispute with 
him as to knowledge of the class 
whose merits he upholds’ ——a faint 
murmur, half astonishment, half re- 
proof, arose throughout the room at 
these words; but Gerald never moved 
a muscle, but sat calm and still await- 
ing the conclusion of the speech. 

“T say this without offence,” re- 
sumed Maurepas, who quickly saw 
that he had not the sympathy of his 
hearers in his last sally; ‘‘ without the 
slightest offence, for, in good truth, I 
have no acquaintanceship outside the 
world of my equals. Our comrade’s 
views are doubtless, therefore, wider 
and broader; but I will also say that, 
these used not to be the traditions of 
our corps, and that not only our duty 
but our very existence was involved 
in the idea that we were a noble 


guard.” 

“Well said!” “True!” “ Man- 
repas is right!” resounded through 
the room. 

“We are, then, agreed in this,” re- 
sumed Maurepas, following up his 
success with vigour; “and there is 
only one amongst us who deems that 
the blood of the plebeian is wanting to 
lend us chivalry and devotion.” 

“Shame! shame!” cried several to- 
gether, and looks of disapprobation 
were now turned on Fitzgerald. 

“Tf I have unintentionally misre- 
resented the Chevalier,’ resumed 
faurepas, “he is here to correct me.” 

Gerald arose, his face crimson, the 
flush spreading over his forehead and 
his temples. There was a wild energy 
in his dian that showed the passion 
that worked within him; but though 
his chest heaved with high indigna- 
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tion and his heart swelled, his tongue 
could not utter a word, and he stood 
there mute and confounded. 

“There, there—enough of it!” ex- 
claimed an old officer, whose venerable 
appearance imparted authority to his 
words. ‘The Chevalier retracts, and 
there is an end of it.” 

“T do not. I withdraw nothing— 
not a syllable of what I said,” cried 
Gerald, wildly. 

“Tt is far better thus, then,” cried 
Maurepas, “let the corps decide be- 
tween us.” 

“Decide what?” exclaimed Gerald, 
passionately. “Monsieur de Maurepas 
would limit the courage and bravery 
of France to the number of those who 
wear our uniform. / am disposed to 
believe that there are some hundreds 
of thousands just as valiant and just 
as loyal who carry less lace on their 
coats, and some, even——’” here he 
stopped confused and abashed, when 
a deep voice called out— 

“ And some even who have no coats 
at all. Is it not so you would say, 
Chevalier ?” 

“T accept the words as my own 
though I did not use them,” crie 
Gerald, boldly. 

“There is but one explanation of 
such opinions as these,’ broke in 
Maurepas: “the Chevalier de Fitz- 
gerald has been keeping other com- 
pany than ours of late.” 

Gerald rose angrily to reply, but 
ere he could utter a word an arm was 
slipped within his own, and a deep 
voice said— 

“ Comeaway from this—come to my 
quarters, Gerald, and let us talk over 
the matter.” It was Count Dillon, 
the oldest captain of the corps who 
spoke, and Gerald obeyed him with- 
out a word of remonstrance. 

“Don’t you perceive, boy,” said the 
Count, as soon as they reached the 
open air, “that we, Irish, are in a 

sition of no common difficulty here. 

hey expect us to stand by an order 
of nobility that we do not belong to. 
To the ae and the royal family you 
and I will be as loyal and true as the 
best amongst them; but what do we 
care—what can we care—for the feuds 
between noble and bourgeois? If 
this breach grows wider every day, it 

yas none of our making ; as little does 
it concern us how to repair it.” 

“T never sought for admission into 
this corps,” said Gerald, angrily. 
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“Madame de Bauffremont promised 
me my grade in the dragoons; and 
then I should have seen service. Two 
squadrons of the very regiment I 
should have joined are already off to 
America, and instead of that I am 
here to lounge away my life, less a 
soldier than a lackey!” 

“Say nothing to disparage the 
‘garde,’ young fellow, or I shall for- 
get we are countrymen,” said Dillon, 
sternly ; and then, as if sorry for the 
severity of the rebuke, added, “‘ Have 
only a little patience, and you can 
effect an exchange. It is what I have 
long desired myself.” 

“You, too, Count?” cried Gerald, 
eagerly. 

“Ay, boy. This costly life just suits 
my pocket as ill as its indolence 
agrees with my taste. As soldiers, we 
can be as good men as they, but neither 
you nor I have three hundred thou- 
sand livres a-year, like Maurepas or 
Noailles. We cannot lose ten rouleaux 
of Louis every evening at ombre, and 
sleep soundly after ; our valets do not 
drink Pomard at dinner, nor leave our 
service rich, with two years of rob- 
bery.” 

“T never play,” said Gerald, gravely. 

“So I remarked,” continued Dillon, 
“You lived like one whose means did 
not warrant waste, nor whose prin- 
ciples permitted debt.” 

By this time they had reached a 
small pavilion in the wood, at the 
door of which a sentry was stationed. 

* Here we are,” cried Dillon, “this 
is my quarter; come up and see how 
luxuriously a Chef d'Escadon is 
lodged.” 

Nothing, indeed, could be more sim- 
ple or less pretentious than the apart- 
ment into which Gerald was now 
ushered. The furniture was of a dark 
nut wood, and the articles few and 
inexpensive. 

“T know you are astonished at this 
humble home. You have heard many 
a story of the luxury and splendour 
of the superior officers of our corps, 
how they walk on Persian carpets, 
and lounge on ottomans covered with 
oriental silks. Well, its all true, Ger- 
ald: the only exception is this poor 
quarter before you. I, too, might do 
hike them. I might tell the royal 
commissary to furnish these rooms as 
luxuriously as I pleased. The civil 
list never questions or cavils, it only 
pays. Perhaps, were I a Frenchman 


“ The Chevalier.” [Aug. 
born, I should have little scruple 
about this; but, like you, Fitzgerald, 
I am an alien, only a guest; no 
more.” 

The Count, without summoning a 
servant, produced a bottle and glasses 
from a small cupboard in the wall, 
and drawing a table to the window, 
whence a view extended over the 
forest, motioned to Gerald to be seated. 

“This is not the first time words 
have passed between you and Mau- 
repas!” said Dillon, after they had 
filled and emptied their glasses. 

“It happens too frequently,” said 
Gerald, with warmth. “From the day 
I bought that Limousin horse of his, 
we have never been true friends.” 

“T heard as much. He thought 
him unridable, and you mounted him 
on parade, and that within a week.” 

“But I offered to let him have the 
animal back, when I subdued him. 
I knew what ailed the horse, he want- 
ed courage—all his supposed vice was 
only fear.” 

“You only made bad worse, by re- 
flecting on Maurepas’ riding,” said 
Dillon, smiling. 

“Par Dieu! I never thought of 
that,” broke in Fitzgerald. 

“Then there was something occur- 
red at Court,” was’nt there ? 

“Oh, a mere trifle: he could not 
dance the second figure in the minuet 
with the Princess de Cleves, and the 
Queen called me to take his place.” 

“Worse than the affair of the horse, 
far worse,” muttered Dillon, “Mau- 
repas cannot forgive you either.” 

“T shall assuredly not ask him, sir,” 
was the prompt rejoinder. 

“And then you leashed at his Ita- 
lian, didn’t you?’ The ‘Nonce’ said 
that you caught him up in a line he 
had misquoted.” 

“He asked me himself if he were 
right, and I told him he was not ; but 
I never laughed at his mistake.” 

“They said you did, and that the 
Princess de Lamballe made you repeat 
the story. No matter; it was still 
another item in the score he owes 

ou. 

“T am led by these remarks of yours 
to suppose that you have latterly 
bestowed some interest in what has 
befallen me, Count ; am I justified 
in this belief?” 

“You have guessed aright, Fitz- 
gerald. reas years and seven 
months ago, I entered this service, 
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knowing less of the world than you 
donow. So littleaware was I what was 
meant by a provocation, that I attri- 
buted to my own deficiency in the lan- 
guage and my ignorance of life what 
were intended as direct insults. They 
read me differently, and went so far 
as to deliberate whether I ought not 
to be called on to leave the corps. 
This, at last, aroused my indolence. 
I fought four of them, one morning, 
and three, the next—two fell fatally 
wounded. I never got but this—and 
he showed a deep scar on the wrist of 
his sword arm. From that time I 
have had no trouble.” 

“And this is an ordeal I must pass 
also,” said Gerald, calmly. 

“T scarcely know how it is to be 
avoided, nor yet complied with. The 
king has declared so positively against 
duelling—that he who sends a chal- 
lenge must consent to forego his career 
in the service.” 

“But, surely, not he who only ac- 
cepts a provocation.” 

“That is a difficulty none seem to 
have answered. Many think that all 
will be treated alike—the challenger 
and the challenged, and even the se- 
conds. My own opinion, I own, is dif- 
ferent.” 

“Tt is not impossible, then, that 
M. de Maurepas desired to push me 
to demand satisfaction,” said Gerald, 
slowly, for the light was beginning to 
break upon his mind. 

Dillon nodded in silence. 

“And you saw this, Count ?” 

Another nod was the reply. 
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“And, doubtless, the rest also ?”’ 

“Doubtless!” said Dillon, slowly. 

Fitzgerald leaned his head on his 
hand, and sat in deep reflection for 
some time. 

“This is a puzzle,” said he at last. 
“T must be frank with you, Count 
Dillon. Madame de Bauffremont cau- 
tioned me, on my entrance into the 
corps, against whatever might involve 
me in any quarrel, There are cir- 
cumstances—family circumstances— 
which might provoke publicity, and 
be painful—so, at least, she said—to 
others, whose fame and happiness 
should. be dearer to me than my own. 
Now, I know nothing of these. I 
only know that there are no ties nor 
obligations which impose the neces- 
sity of bearing insult. If you tell me, 
then, that Maurepas seeks a quarrel 
with me, that he is carrying a grudge 
against me, for weeks back, I will 
ask of you—and, as my countryman, 
you'll not refuse me—to call on him 
for satisfaction.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Dillon, 
speaking to himself. 

“Why should it be helped?” re- 
joined Gerald, overhearing him. 

“And, then, Maurepas is the very 
man to do it,’ muttered the Count 
again. Then lifting his head, sud- 
denly, he said, “the Marquise de 
Bautfremont is at Paris, I believe. 
I'll set off there to-night, meanwhile 
do you remain where you are. Pro- 
mise me this; for it is, above all, es- 
sential that you should take no step 
till I return.” 


135 


CHAPTER II. 


A NIGHT ON DUTY. 


Scarce.y had the Count set out for 
Paris when Gerald remembered that 
it was his night for duty, he was de 
service in the antechamber of the 
king, and had but time to hasten to 
his quarters and equip himself in full 
uniform. When he reached the foot 
of the grand staircase he found seve- 
ral dismounted dragoons, splashed 
and travel-stained—the centres of 
little groups, all eagerly questioning 
and listening to them. They had ar- 
rived in hot haste from Paris, where 
a tremendous revolt had broken out. 
Some said the Prince of Lambesi’s re- 
giment, the “Royal Allemand” were 
cut to pieces ; others, that the mili- 
tary were capitulating everywhere ; 





and one averred, that when he passed 
the barrier the Bastille had just fallen. 
While the veterans of the Swiss 
Guard and the household troops con- 
versed in low and anxious whispers 
together, exchanging gloomy fore- 
bodings of what was to come, the 
two or three courtiers whom curiosity 
had attracted to the spot, spoke in 
tones of contempt and scorn of the 
mob. 

“They are shedding their blood 
freely, though, I assure you,” said a 
young sous-lieutenant, whose arm 
was in a sling. “The fellow who 


smashed my wrist had his face laid 
open by a sabre cut, but seemed never 
to heed it in the least.” 
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“Have you dispatches, Monsieur 
de Serrans,” asked a very daintily- 
dressed, and soft-voiced gentleman, 
with a wand of office as chamberlain. 

“No, Monsieur le Marquis. I have 
a verbal message for his Majesty, 
from the Duc de Bassompierre, and I 
crave an early audience.’ 

“His Majesty is going to supper,” 
replied the chamberlain. “I will try 
and obtain admission for you to- 
morrow.” 

“The Duc’s orders were very press- 
ing, Monsieur le Marquis. He was 
retiring for want of reinforcements, 
but would still hold his ground if his 
Majesty ordered it.” 

“T regret it infinitely, but what is 
to be done, Monsieur,” said the other, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“At the hazard of spoiling his 
Majesty’s appetite, I'd like to see him 
at once, Monsieur de Brezé,” said the 
officer, boldly. 

The polished courtier turned a 
look of half astonishment half re- 
buke on the soldier, and tripped up 
the stairs, without a word. 

“T am ‘de service,’ sir,” whispered 
Gerald to the young officer. ‘Could 
I possibly be of any use to you?” 

“T am afraid not,’ replied the 
other, courteously. “I have a mes- 
sage to be delivered to his Majesty’s 
own ear, and the answer to which I 
was to carry to my general. What I 
have just mentioned to M. ‘de Brezé 
was not of the importance of that 
with which I am charged.” 

“ And will it be too late to-mor- 
row?” 

“To-morrow! I ought to have been 
half-way back towards Paris already. 
You don’t know that a battle is raging 
there, and fifty thousand men are en- 
gaged in deadly conflict.” 

‘The King must hear of it,” said 
Gerald, as he mounted the stairs. 

Very different was the scene in the 
splendid salons from that which pre- 
sented itself below. Groups of richly 
attired ladies and followers of the 
Court were conversing in all the eas 
gaiety their pleasant lives suggested. 
Of the rumours from the capital they 
made matter of jest and raillery ; they 
ridiculed the absurd pretensions of 
the popular leaders, and treated the 
rising as something too contemptible 
for grave remark. As Gerald drew 
nigh, he saw, or fancied he saw, a 
sort of coldness in the manner of those 


“ The Chevalier.” [Aug. 
around. The conversation changed 
from its tone of light flippancy to one 
of more guarded and more common- 
place meaning. It was no longer 
doubtful to him that the story of his 
late altercation had got abroad, with, 
not impossibly, very exaggerated ac- 
counts of the opinions he professed. 
Indeed, the remark of an old Mare- 
chal du Palais caught his ear as he 
passed, while the sidelong glances of 
the hearers told that it was intended 
for himself—“ It is too bad to find the 
sentiments of the Breton Club from 
the lips of a Garde du Corps.” 

It was all that Gerald could do to 
restrain the impulse that urged him 
to confront the speaker, and ask him 
directly if the words were applied to 
him. The decorous etiquette of the 
spot, the rigid observance of all that 
respect that surrounds the vicinity of 
aking, checked his purpose, and having 
satisfied himself that ™“ should know 
the speaker again, he moved on. It 
was onthestroke of ten,—the hourthat 
he was to relieve the soldier on guard, 
a duty which, in the etiquette of the 
Garde du Corps, was always perform- 
ed by the relief appearing at the pro- 
per moment, without the usual mili- 
tary ceremony of a guard. 

Alone, at last, in that vast chamber 
where he had passed many an hour 
of sentinel’s watch, Gerald had time 
to compose his thoughts, and calm 
down the passionate impulses that 
swayed him. He walked for above an 
hour his weary round, stopping, at 
times, to gaze on the splendid tapestries 
which, on the walls, represented cer- 
tain incidents of the “ Aineid.” The 
faint, far-away sounds of the band, 
which performed during the supper 
of the king, occasionally met his ear, 
and he could aot help contrasting the 
scene which they accompanied with 
the wild and terrible incidents then 
going forward at Paris. His mind, 
ever balanced and vacillated between 
two opinions. Were they right who 
maintained the supremacy of the royal 
cause, and the inviolability of that 
princely state whose splendours were 
such a shock to misery? Or, had the 
grievancesof the peoplea real ground— 
were there great wrongs to be re- 
dressed—cruel inequalities to be at 
least compromised ! How much had 
he listened to on either side? What 


instincts and prejudices were urged 
for this !—what strength of argument 
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enlisted to support that? And he, 
himself! what a position was his ! 
one of a corps, whose very boast it 
was toreject all save of ancient lineage. 
What could he adduce as his claim 
to high descent? If they questioned 
him to-morrow, how should he reply ? 
What meant his title of Chevalier ? 
might he not be arraigned as a pre- 
tender, a mere impostor for assuming 
it? If the Count Dillon decided that 
he should challenge Maurepas, might 
not his claim to gentle blood be liti- 
ated? And what a history should 
ie give if asked for the story of his 
life? From these thoughts he ram- 
bled on to others, scarcely less de- 
pressing : the cause of the king, of 
the very monarchy itself. Bold as the 
pretensions, high as the language was 
of those about the court, the members 
of the royal family exhibited the most 
intense anxiety. Within view of the 
palace windows, in that same week, 
tumultuous assemblages had taken 
lace, and thousands of men passed 
insolemn procession to the place where 
the “States General” od appointed 
for their meeting. The menacing ges- 
tures, the wild and passionate words, 
all so unlike what formerly had mark- 
ed such demonstrations, were terribly 
significant of the change that had come 
over public opinion. Over and over 
had Gabriel predicted all this to him. 
Again and again had he impressed 
upon him that a time was coming 
when the hard evils of povert would 
arouse men to ask the terrible ques- 
tion—Why are we in wretchedness, 
while othersrevelin excess? “Onthat 
day, and coming it is,” said he, “all the 
brain-spun theories of statecraft will 
be thrown aside like rubbish, and they 
alone will be listened to who are men 
of action.” Was this dark prophecy 
now drawing nigh to accomplishment ! 
were these the signs of that dread 
consummation? Gabriel had told him 
that the insane folly and confidence 
of those about the court would be the 
greatest perilof themonarchy. “Mark 
my words,” said he, “it will be all 
insolence and contempt at first, abject 
terror and mean concession after.” 
Was not the conduct of De Brezé a 
very type of the former ; he had not 
even a word of passing courtesy for 
the brave fellow who, wounded and 
exhausted, stood there waiting like a 
lackey. 
Gerald was startled by the sudden 
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opening of a door ; and, as he turned, 
he saw a figure which he speedily re- 
cognised as the brother of the King, 
or, as he was called in court phrase, 
** Monsieur.” 

“Are you Maurice de Courcel ?” 
asked he, addressing Gerald, hastily. 

“No, Monseigneur, I am Fitzgerald.” 

“Where is De Courgel, can you 
tell me ?” 

“He went on leave this morning, 
Monseigneur, to shoot in the forest of 
Soissons.”’ 

“Peste!” muttered he, angrily. 
“Methinks you gentlemen of the 
Garde-.du Corps have little other idea 
of duty than in plotting how to evade 
it. It was De Courcel’s night of duty, 
was it not ?” 

“Yes, sir; I took it in his place.” 

“Who relieves you ?” 

“The Chevalier de Monteroue, sir.” 

“You are L’Ecossais, at least they 
call you so, eh?” 

“Ves, Monseigneur, they call me 
so,” said Gerald, flushing. 

The Prince hesitated, turned to 
speak, and then moved away again. 
It was evident that he laboured under 
some irresolution that he could not 
master. 

Resolved not to lose an opportunity 
so little likely to recur, Gerald ad- 
vanced towards him, and with an air 
of deep respect said, “If I might dare 
to approach your Royal Highness on 
such a pretext, I would say that some 
tidings of deepest moment have been 
brought this evening by an officer from 
Paris, charged to deliver them to the 
King; and that he yet waits unable 
to see his Majesty.” 

“ How—what—why has he not sent 
up his despatches?” 

“He had none, sir, he was the 
bearer of a verbal message from the 
Duc de Bassompierre.” 

“Tmpossible, sir; none could have 
dared to assume this responsibility. 
Who told you this story?’ 

“T was present, sir, when the officer 
arrived—spoke with him—and heard 
M. de Brezé say, ‘You can, perhaps, 
have an audience to-morrow.’ ” 

“ He deserves the Bastile for this.” 

“He would have deserved it, sir, 
yesterday.” 

“How do you mean, sir?” 

“That there is no Bastile to-day. 
The officer I mentioned saw it carried 
by the populace as he left Paris; the 
garrison are all cut to pieces.” 
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With something like a cry of agony, 
half smothered by an effort, the Prince 
hurried from the room. 

While the clock was yet striking 
thesentinel in relief arrived, andGerald 
was released from duty. As he wended 
his way along, through room after 
room, he was struck by the air of 
silence and desertion around, nowhere 
were to be seen the groups of loung- 
ing courtiers and “ officiers de service.” 
A few inferior members of the house- 
hold rose and saluted him, and even 
they wore something ominous and 
sad in their look, as though such tid- 
ings were abroad. 

Alightsoftrain was fallingas Gerald 
left the palace towards the pavilion, 
where Count Dillon’s quarters were 
established. He knew it was impos- 
sible that the Count could yet have 
returned from Paris, but somehow he 
found himself repairing to the spot 
without well knowing why. 

As he drew nigh he perceived light 
in the little salon, and could distin- 
guish the figure of a man writing at 
the table; curious to learn if the Count 
had unexpectedly turned back, Gerald 
opened the door and entered. The 
person at the table turned quickly 
about, and to his utter confusion Ger- 
ald saw it was Monsieur. 

“Come in, come in; you will, per- 
haps, spare me some writing,” cried 
he in an easy familiar tone : “ you ma 
indeed read what I have just written,” 
and so saying he handed him a paper 
with these lines— 

“ Dear Count Ditton,—Give me the 
earliest and fullest information with res- 

ct to a young countryman of yours, 

‘itzgerald, called ‘ l’Ecossais’. May we 
employ him on a mission of secrecy and 
importance? It is of consequence—that 
is, it were far better—that the person 
entrusted with our commands were not 
a Frenchman”— 


The Prince had but written so much 
as Gerald entered, and he now sat 
calmly watching the effect produced 
upon the young soldier as he read it. 

“ Am I to answer for myself, Mon- 
seigneur,” said he, modestly. 

“Tt is exactly what I intended,” 
was the calm reply. 

“T can pledge for my fidelity and 
devotion, sir; but not for any skill or 
ability to execute your orders.” 

“They will require little beyond 
speed and exactitude. You know 
Paris well?” 
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“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“At the Rue de Turenne there is a 
small street called L’ Avenueaux Abois, 
—do you know it /—well, the second 
or third house, I am not sure which, 
is inhabited by a gentleman called the 
Count Mirabeau.’ 

“He who spoke so lately at the 
Assembly ?” 

“The same. You will see him, and 
induce him to repair with you to St. 
Cloud. Haste iseverything. If your 
mission speed well, you can be at St. 
Cloud by noon to-morrow. It is pos- 
sible that the Count may distrust your 
authority to make this appointment, 
for I dare not give you any thing in 
writing ; you will then show him this 
ring, which he will recognise as mine. 
a no entreaties to accomplish the 
object, nor, so far as you are able, per- 
mit — thing to thwart it. Let no- 
thing that you see or hear divert you 
from your purpose. Pay no attention 
to the events at Paris, whatever 
they be. You have one object—only 
one—that Count Mirabeau reach the 
Chateau de St. Cloud by the earliest 
moment possible, and in secrecy. Re- 
member that, sir, in secrecy.” 

“T cannot wear my uniform,” be- 
gan Gerald. 

“Of course not, nor suffer any trace 
of oe to remain in your hair. I 
will send you clothes which will dis- 
guise you perfectly; and if questioned, 
you can call yourself a peasant on the 
estate of the Mirabeaus, come up from 
Provence to see the Count. You must 
stain your hands, and be particular 
about every detail of your behaviour. 
There is but one thing more,” said he 
after a moment’s reflection, “if Mon- 
sieur de Mirabeau refuse, if he even 
seek to defer the interview I seek for— 
but he will not, he dare not.” 

“Still, Monseigneur, let me be pro- 
vided for every emergency possible— 
what if he should refuse?” 

“You will be armed, you will have 
your pistols—but no, no, under no 
circumstances,” muttered he below 
his breath. “There will be then no- 
thing for you to do, but to hasten 
back to me with the tidings.” Mon- 
sieur arose as he said these words, and 
stood in, apparently, deep thought, “I 
believe,” said he, at last, “that I have 
not forgotten any thing. Ah, it were 
well to take one of the remount horses 
o-: are not branded—I will look to 
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“Tf the Count should be from home, 
am I to seek for him elsewhere, sir?’ 
“That will depend upon Do own 
address. If you are satisfied that you 
ean defy detection. I leave all to 
yourself, Chevalier. Itis a great and 
a holy cause you serve, and no words 
of mine can add to what your own 
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heart will teach you. Only remem- 
ber, that hours are like weeks, and 
time is everything.” 

Gerald kissed the hand that Mon- 
sieur extended to him; and lighting 
him down the little stairs, saw him 
take his way across the Park. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MISSION. 


Tue day had not yet dawned when Ge- 
rald, admirably disguised as a Proven- 
eal peasant, arrived at the “ Avenue 
aux Abois.” The night had been hot 
and sultry, and many of the windows 
of the houses were left open ; but from 
none save one were any lights seen to 
gleam. This one was brilliant with 
the glare of wax-lights; and the 
sounds of merriment from within 
showed it was the scene of some fes- 
tivity. Light muslin curtains filled 
the spaces of the open casements, 
through which, at moments, the sha- 
coy, Seaoes of figures could be de- 
tec 


ted. 

While Gerald stood watching, with 
some curiosity, this strange contrast 
to the unbroken silence around, a rich 
deep voice caught his ear, and seemed 
to awaken within him some singular 
memory. Where, and when, and how 
he had heard it before, he knew not ; 
but every accent and every tone struck 
him as well-known. 

“No, no, Mirabeau,” broke in ano- 
ther; “ when men throw down their 
houses, it is not to rebuild them with 
the old material.” 

“T did not speak of throwing down,” 
interposed the same deep voice; “I 
suggested some safe and easy altera- 
tion; I would have the doors larger, 
for easy access—the windows wider, 
for more light.” 

“ And more wood, generally, in the 
construction, for easy burning, I hope,” 
chimed in a third. 

“Make your best provisions for 
stability: destruction will always be 
a simple task,” cried the deep voice. 
“You talk of burning,” cried he, in a 
louder tone ; “ what do you mean to 
do when your fire goes out : materials 
must fail you at last. What, then? 
You will have heaped many a good 
m that pile you 
What 
with those you 
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have taught to dance round these bon- 
fires.” 


“Langeac says it is an experiment 
we are trying,” replied another; “and, 
for my part, I am satisfied to accept 
it as such.” 

“Nay, nay,” interposed a soft, low 
voice. “I said that untried elements 
in government are an experiment 
only warrantable in extreme cases ; 
just as the physician essays even a 
dangerous remedy when he deems his 
patient hopeless. 

“ But it’s your own quackeries here 
have made all the mischief,” broke in 
the deep voice. “If the sick man 
sink, it is yourselves have been the 


“Was there ever a royal cause that 
had not its own fatal influences,” 
said another. 

“There is an absurd reliance on 
prestige, a trust in that phantom 
called Divine right, that blinds men 
against their better reason. This holi- 
day faith is but a sorry creed in times 
of trouble.” 

“Far from this being the case,” 
said the deep voice, “you will not 
concede to kings what you would 
freely grant to your equals. You re- 
ject their word, you distrust their 
oath, you prejudge their intentions, 
and suspect their honour.” 

“Why, Mirabeau, you ought to be 
at Versailles,” said another, laughing. 
“The — of the Queen is more 
_ place than the table of the Tiers 


“So thinks he himself,” broke in 
the low voice. “He expects to pilot 
the wreck after we have gone off on 
the raft. 

“ Four o’clock,” exclaimed another, 
pushing his chair hastily back as he 
arose; “and here is D’Entraigues fast 


asleep these two hours.” 
“No, parbleu !” muttered a drowsy 
“T closed my eyes when the 


voice. 
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Bourdeaux was finished, and began to 
reflect on Lafayette’s breakfast. Isn’t 
this the day ?” 

“To be sure. You are coming, Mir- 
abeau ?”” 

“ Of course, we will all be there.” 

“T must be at St. Frotin by seven 
o'clock,” said one. 

“And I have to see Marigni, at 
the mill of Montmorency, by the same 
hour.” 

“A duel ?” 

“Yes, they are both Vendéans, 
and may kill each other without da- 
mage to the state.” 

“He was going to say Republic,” 
cried another, laughing. 

“Who talks of a republic ?” inter- 
posed a rough voice, angrily. 

“ Be calm, messieurs—all religions 
are to be respected.” 

“True, Mirabeau ; but this is to 
proclaim none.” 

“Who knows? They never exca- 
vate near Rome but they discover 
some long-forgotten deity! Can you 
or I venture to say what new faith 
may not arise out of these ashes.” 

“Let it but repudiate the law of 
debt and discountenance marriage,” 
said another, “and I am its first 
convert.” 

“Good bye, Mirabeau, adieu, ”cried 
several together, and they were now 
heard descending the stairs together. 
Meanwhile Mirabeau drew back the 
curtain, and looked out upon the 
street. 

“Who have we got here,” said the 
first who issued forth from the door, 
and saw Gerald standing before him. 

“What is it? who does he want?” 
cried Mirabeau, as he saw them in 
conversation. 

“One of your peasants, Mirabeau, 
with, doubtless, a Provencal cheese 
and some olives for you.” 

“Or a letter of loving tidings from 
that dear uncle,” cried another ; “ the 
only one who ever knew the real 
goodness of your nature.” 

“Let him comeup,” said Mirabeau, 
as he closed the window. 

When Gerald reached the top of 
the stair, he saw in front of him a 
large, powerfully-built man, who, 
standing with his back to the light, 
had his features in deep shadow. 

“You are the Count de Mirabeau,” 
began Gerald. 

“And you!—who are you?” re- 
sponded he, quickly. 
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“That you shall know, when I am 
certain of whom I am addressing.” 

“Come in,” said the Count, and 
walked before him into the room. 
He turned about just as the door 
closed, and Gerald, fixing his eyes 
upon him, cried out, “Good heavens ! 
is it possible, Signor Gabriel !” 

“Now for your own name, my 
friend,” said Mirabeau, calmly. 

“ Don’t you know me, then ; don’t 
you remember the boy you saved 
years ago from death in the Roman 

Jaremma, Fitzgerald ?” 

“What!” said Mirabeau, in the 
same calm voice, “you Fitzgerald? I 
should never have recognised you.” 

“ And are you really the Count de 
Mirabeau ?¢” 

“Gabriel Riquetti, Count de Mi- 
rabeau, is my name,” replied he slowly. 
“ How did: you find me out? What 
chance led you here ?’” 

“ No chance, nor accident. I have 
come expressly to see and speak with 
you. I am a Garde du Corps, and 
1ave assumed this disguise to gain 
access to you unremarked.” 

“A Gardedu Corps !” said the Count, 
in some surprise. 

“Yes, Signor Gabriel. My life has 
had its turns of good and ill fortune 
since we parted—the best being that 
I serve a great prince and a kind 
master.” 

“Well said, but not over-prudent 
words to utter in the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine,” rejoined the Count, smiling. 
“ Go on.” 

“T have come with a message from 
Monsieur, to desire you will hasten 
immediately to St. Cloud, where he 
will meet you. Secrecy and speed are 
both essential, for which reasons he 
entrusted me with a mere verbal mes- 
sage ; but to secure me your confidence 
he gave me this ring.” 

Mirabeau smiled, and with such a 
scoffing significance, that Gerald 
stopped, unable to proceed further. 

“ And then ?” said Mirabeau. 

“ T have no more to add, Monsieur,” 
said Gerald, haughtily. “My com- 
mission is fulfilled already.” 

“Take some wine ; you are heated 
with your long ride,” said the Count, 
filling out a large goblet, while he 
motioned to Gerald to be seated. 

“ Nay, sir ; it is not of me there is 
time tothink now. Pray, let me have 
your answer to my message, for Mon- 
sieur told me, if I either failed to find 
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you, orthatfrom any casualty you were 
unable to repair to St. Cloud, that I 
should come back with all speed to 
apprize him ; my not returning being 
the sign that all went well.” 

“ All went well,” muttered Mira- 
beau to himself. “ How could it go 
worse ?” 

Gerald sat gazing in wonderment at 
the massive, stern features before him, 
calling up all that he could remember 
of their first meeting, and scarcely 
able, even yet, to persuade himself that 
he had been the companion of that 
great Count de Mirabeau whose fame 
filled all France. 

“Tn the event of my compliance, 
ou were then to accompany me to 
t. Cloud ?” said the Count, in a tone 

of inquiry. 

“Yes, sir; so I understood my 
orders.” 

“There is mention in history of a 
certainDucdeGuise”——. Hestopped 
short, and walked to and fro for some 
time in silence ; then, turning abruptly 
around, he asked, “ How came it 
that you stood so high in Monsieur’s 
confidence that he selected you for 
this mission ?” 

“By mere accident,” said Gerald, 
and he recounted how the incident had 
occurred. 

“ And your horse—what has become 
of him ?” asked the Count. 

“ He is fastened to the ring of the 
large porte cochere—the third house 
from this.” 

Mirabeau leaned out of the window 
as if to satisfy himself that this state- 
ment was true. 

“ Supposing, then, that I agree to 
your request, what means have you to 
convey me to St. Cloud !—what pre- 
parations are made ?” 

“ None, sir. There was no time for 
preparation. It was, as I have told 
you, late last night when Monsieur 

ave me this order. It was in the 
riefest of words.” 

“Tell Monsieur de Mirabeau that 
his Majesty would speak with him,’” 
said the Count, suggesting to Gerald’s 
memory the tenor of his message. 

“No, sir. ‘Tell Monsieur de Mira- 
beau to hasten to St. Cloud, where I 
will meet him.’ ” 

“How did you become a noble 
guard?” asked he, quickly. “They 
say abroad that the difficulties to ad- 
mission are great ?” 
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“T owe my admission to the favour 
of Madame de Bauffremont, sir.” 

“A great patron, nonemoreso. She 
would have befriended me once,” 
added he, with an insolent sneer, “ but 
that my ugliness displeased the Queen. 
Since that time, however, her Majesty 
has condescended to accustom herself 
to these harsh traits, and even smiles 
benignly on them. There is little 
time to criticize the features of your 
pilot, while the breakers are before 
and the rocks beside you. I will go, 
Gerald. Giveme thatring.” 

Gerald hesitated for a second; the 
Prince had not bestowed the ring on 
him, but only confided it to his care. 

“T will not compromise you, youn 
man,” said Mirabeau, gravely: “I wil 
simply enclose that ring in a letter 
which you shall see, when I have 
written it,” and without more, he sat 
down to a table, and in a rapid hand 
dashed off some lines, which he threw 
across to Gerald to read. They ran 
thus :— 


‘* DEAR FRIEND AND NEPHEW,—I am 
summoned to a meeting at St. Cloud, by 
the owner of the ring, which I enclose. 
If Ido not return to Paris by noon on 
Saturday, it is because ill has befallen 
yours, 

** GABRIEL REQUETTI, 
**Count de Mirabeau. 
**To Mon du Saillant, 
**Rue D’Ascour, 170. 
‘* Friday, 3, A.M.” 


“There is the ring,” said Gerald, as 
he took it from his finger. 

Mirabeau sealed the note, enclosing 
it in a strong envelope, and placing it 
on the table among other letters, 


ready sealed and addressed. 

“You will carry this letter to its 
address, Gerald, and you will remain 
there till—till my return.” 

“T understand,” said Gerald, “I 
am a hostage.” 

“You a hostage for me,” cried the 
other, haughtily. “Do you fancy, 
young man, that the whole corps you 

long to could requite the loss of 
Gabriel Requetti? Would the Court— 
would the Assembly—would France 
accept such a price? Go, sir, and tell 
Monsieur du Saillant that if any evil 
befall his uncle, to make use of you as 
the clue to trace it, and be sure that 
you discharge this trust well.” 

“ And if I refuse this mission.” 

“Tf you refuse, you shall bear back 
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to Monseigneur the reasons for which 
T have not obeyed his commands,” 
said Mirabeau, coldly. “Methought 
you remembered me better. I had 
fancied you knew me as one who had 
such confidence in himself, that he 
believed his own counsels the wisest, 
and who never turned from them. 
There is the letter—yes or no.” 

“Yes,—I will take it.” 

“T will, with your leave, avail my- 
self of your horse till I pass the bar- 
rier. You can meanwhile take some 
rest here. You will be early enough 
with Du Saillant, by eight o’clock,” 
and with this the Count withdrew 
into a room adjoining to complete his 
preparations for the ‘road. While 
thus occupied, he left the door partly 
open, and continued to converse with 
Gerald. Asking him various questions 
as to what had befallen him after 
having quitted the Tana, and eagerly 
entering intu the strange vicissitudes 
of his life as a stroller. 

“T met your Poet, I think it was at 
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Milan. We were rivals at the time, and 
I the victor. A double insult to him, 
since he hated France and French- 
man,” said the Count, carelessly. 
“There was a story of his having 
cut the fingers of his right hand to 
the bone with a razor, to prevent his 
assassinating me. What strange stuff 
your men of imagination are made of 
—ordinary good sense had reserved 
the razor for the enemy.” 

“His is a great and noble nature,” 
exclaimed Gerald, enthusiastically. 

“So much the better, then, is it ex- 
ercised upon fiction: real events and 
and real men are sore tests to such 
temperaments. There, I am ready 
now ; one glass to our next meeting, 
and good-bye.” 

With a hearty shake hands they 
parted; and as Gerald looked from 
the window, he saw the Count ride 
slowly down the street; after which 
he threw himself upon a couch and 
slept soundly. 


INDIAN COMMERCE. 


InDIA stands towards ourselves in 
two distinct points of view. It is at 
once our territorial and our commercial 
empire. The East India Company has 
long been, as it were, the organized 
representation of these two political 
ideas. For along period it possessed 
an exclusive right of trading with the 
East, just as it still possesses (though 
now extinguished even in that element 
of power) an exclusive right of govern- 
ment. This double prerogative of the 
East India Company continued up to 
the close of the French Revolutionary 
war. Down till that period, there- 
fore, the Company reaped the natural 
fruits of their enterprise, in an ad- 
ministrative and commercial mono- 
poly ; except in so far as the institu- 
tion of the Board of Control, by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1784, trenched on the absolute 
freedom of the India House in point 
of government. It naturally follows 


that a sketch of the rise and progress 
of our Indian trade is substantially a 
sketch of the rise and progress of the 
East India Company, until the year 
1815, when their commercial mono- 
poly was destroyed, and free trade 





was first recognised by this country 
in the Indian waters. 

The Anglo-Indian trade, of compara- 
tively modern days, is divided, there- 
fore, by two distinct periods of very 
unequal length—a period of monopoly, 
and a period of unrestricted commerce. 
We shall first, however, glance at the 
manner in which our Indian trade 
arose, at an even earlier period than 
that at which it first appeared as an 
organized monopoly ; and at the pecu- 
liar character of British trade, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the other 
European states, which, at different 
periods, held a share of the territories 
and of the commercial wealth of 
India. 

The Italian republics constitute the 
link which imperfectly joins the trad- 
ing activity of ancient and modern 
Europe. Their Indian commerce was 
maintained while the west was still 
barbarous, and it was fading away as 
the west was becoming civilized. The 
Cape of Good Hope, discovered to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, drew this commerce into a new 
channel. Instead of passing overland, 
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and by the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
it became slowly diverted into the 
hands of those western nations which 
were most conveniently situated for 
the maintenance of a carrying trade 
by way of the Cape. The principal 
nations which henceforth successively 
us the commerce and territories 
of India, were Portugal, Holland, 
France, and Britain. But their trade 
and their government were for the 
most part marked by distinct prin- 
ciples. Portugal paid less attention 
to the wealth than to the territorial 
influence which her eastern acquisi- 
tions secured her. It thus happened 
that the carrying trade of Venice and 


Genoa which, up to the Portuguese 
discovery of the ape, had never been 
assailed, was but ually diminished. 


But during the sixteenth century, the 
Dutch dominion in India rapidly 
eclipsed the Portuguese, and was dis- 
tinctly marked by the commercial 
character which the Portuguese policy 
had repudiated. The Dutch trading 
and military rule in the East was soon 
brought into rivalry, both with the 
British and the French. At length, 
in the middle of the seventeenth age, 
the Dutch power was destroyed by 
Cromwell ; and the military and na- 
val career of Britain, in the next cen- 
tury, destroyed in turn the French 
rule also; this left us the undisputed 
masters of the east. But the origin 
of the British trading wealth dates 
from the age of the Tudors ; and with 
the age of the Tudors we will begin. 
The Levant trade was the first 
means of our direct participation in 
eastern wealth. This traffic originated 
early in the sixteenth century, in an 
aim, on the part of our more enter- 
prising merchants, to take the Indian 
carrying trade out of the hands of the 
Venetian and Genoese republics, so 
far as Britain was concerned. The 
mercantile marine of those states had, 
up to that time, absorbed the whole 
uropean carrying trade with the east, 
which then only commenced on the 
shores of Syria. To the eastward of 
the Levant, this trade was chiefly in 
the hands of the Arabs; and this ac- 
tive people, content with transporting 
Indian produce to the Syrian ports, 
there relinquished it to European 
vessels. By these means Britain ob- 


tained the goods of India, only by sub- 
mitting first to an Arab, and next to 
an Tealan monopoly. Indian goods, 
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consequently, were disembarked on 
these shores at a nearly fabulous price. 
The Levant trade thus formed the 
first encroachment on the medizval 
monopoly of the Italians, and it was 
pursued before the great discoveries 
of the Portuguese had founded com- 
mercial establishments in the east. 

But in an earlier juncture—and 
even before Vasco di Gama reached 
Calicut, on his first expedition of 
discovery to India—attempts were 
made by British explorers to pene- 
trate to that country, by means both 
of the “north-east” and “north-west” 
passages. The question of the exist- 
ence of these two maritime routes, 
formed as active a geographical prob- 
lem in that period as they did some 
ten or twenty years ago. In 1497, a 
fleet of several vessels was equipped 
under Henry VIL, under one John 
Cabot, a Venetian, in the British naval 
service, who undertook to discover a 
passage to the eastern seas, by the 
north-west. This expedition attests 
the readiness which was exhibited to 
us, even in that day, to adopt and 
improve on the discoveries of other 
nations ; for the date of its departure 
from these shores is but three years 
after the successful voyage of Colum- 
bus. Cabot, however, failed even in 
penatanons into any of the half- 
rozen channels of North America, 
in which our geography vanishes. 
His crew mutinied between latitudes 
67° and 68° N. ; and with this event 
his discoveries, of course, terminated. 
He had just before fallen in with 
Sestantioed ; although many years 
elapsed before the value of this acqui- 
sition was appreciated. 

After the failure of this experi- 
ment sixty years elapsed before its 
repetition. Sebastian Cabot, the son 
of the discoverer of Newfoundland, 
meanwhile explored, with other ob- 
jects, certain districts of the American 
mainland. In 1553, however, under 
Edward VI. the experiment was re- 
vived, and directed to the north-east. 
Six thousand pounds, a sum consid- 
erable in that period, was subscribed 
by the merchants of London, and a 
charter was granted to the explorers 
by the British Crown. 

This expedition was intrusted to 
Sir Hugh Willoughby. It consisted 
of three vessels, which were wrecked 
off the coast of Lapland. Various 
experiments were afterwards repeated 
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by a nation too bold and adventurous 
to be deterred by disaster. The only 
important results which they bore 
were of an indirect character. To the 
discovery of Newfoundland was added 
the acquisition of the territories which 
form a chief part of the present do- 
minion of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


ny. 

Pe Bat at length the spirit of discovery, 
which the successes of Columbus and 
Gama had rendered nearly universal, 
gave way to steadier and more prac- 
tical enterprise. Britain began at 
length to render available the know- 
ledge that Europe already possessed, 
and to adopt that route to India by 
the Cape which previously she seemed 
to have despised. It is strange, in- 
deed, to contemplate the effect. which 
this event at first produced. Instead 
of stimulating Britain to adopt the 
Portuguese discovery, her first in- 
stincts were to discover what should 
eclipse the good fortune of Portugal. 
Nor is this thirst after the unknown 
by any meansexplained on the ground 
of the exclusive Papal grants of the 
high seas to the Peninsular States ; 
for while such grants were imperfectly 
observed even in those times, the 
spirit of Arcticdiscovery did not desert 
us when the Reformation had shaken 
off the Papal allegiance in Britain. 

It was not, however, until after 
the accession of Elizabeth that the 
maritime e by way of the Cape 
was fully established as the British 
highway to India. During the reign 
of Henry VIII., our Eastern enter- 
prise, just damped by successive fail- 
ures within the Arcticcircle, had taken 
the shape of a development of our 
Levant trade. Instead of terminating 
our traffic at the point at which the 
Arabs took it up—namely, at the ports 
of Syria—we carried it overland to 
the Persian Gulf by means of regular 
establishments along the course of the 
Euphrates. When, however, the de- 
clining power of Spain had lessened 
the leabey which our commerce had 
to encounter on the Atlantic, our trad- 
ing policy became entirely restricted 
to the maintenance of the passage by 
way ofthe Cape. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century this result was 
attained. Sir Francis Drake was one 
of the chief instruments of this policy 
on his return from the East in 1587. 

The institution of the earliest East 
India Company dates from the year 
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1600. A charter of incorporation was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in that 


year. The Company was defined as 
“a body corporate and politic, by the 
name of the Governor and Company 
of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies.” Their trading 
privileges, after the fashion of modern 
charters, were limited in duration, and 
lasted (by the terms of this grant) for 
only fifteen years. The charter, how- 
ever, exhibits a ludicrous confusion of 
geographical ideas, as the result of all 
this zeal for discovery. The Company 
are thereby invested with the exclu- 
sive right of trading “to all parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, eastward to the 
Straitsof Magellan, exceptsuch coun- 
tries or ports as were in the actual 
possession of any Christian prince in 
amity with the Queen.” The infer- 
ence obviously is, that the legal ad- 
visers of Elizabeth, so lately as the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century, considered America to inter- 
vene between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Straits of Magellan ! 

The Company, thus formed, has 
been criticised for its speculating, and 
(we may say) for its gambling charac- 
ter. The fact is true, though the cri- 
ticism is scarcely fair. The issue of 
the experiment was most uncertain, 
while the spirit of enterprise was pro- 
portionately strong. Every one, there- 
fore, was willing to invest a little, but 
few were willing toinvest much. The 
shares were fifty pounds each, and 
were between seven and eight thou- 
sand in number, since the whole capi- 
tal subscribed amounted to between 
£350,000 and £400,000. The charter 
also allowed the Company to import 
Indian produce free of duty during 
the first six voyages, in order that the 
experiment of this new traffic might 
receive due encouragement. 

It was in February, 1601, that the 
first four vessels fitted out by this 
Company were despatched from these 
shores to the Indian seas, to lay the 
base of our present dominion in the 
East. Their voyage to Sumatra occu- 

ied sixteen months. This expedition 
ing ostensibly, at least, of a mercan- 
tile character alone, it was well re- 
ceived by the Kings of Bantam and 
Acheen. This peaceful guise very soon 
deserted them ; andthe inherent spirit 
ofa Company quickly developed itself. 
The expedition were disappointed of 
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their anticipated homeward freight, 
in consequence of a failure in the crops 
of pepper and some other articles. 
To return empty, and thus to damp 
the whole national ardour in Eastern 
enterprise, was not to be thought of. 
Accordingly, Captain Lancaster, who 
commanded on behalf of the Company, 
concerted with a Danish expedition to 
attack the Portuguese settlement at 
Malacca. Having seized the spices in 
ion of that European colony, 

and boarded the Portuguese vessels 
which they encountered, the expedi- 
tion of the first East India Company 
returned to England in 1603, with a 
aw freight. The success of the 
¢ experiment appears to have de- 
termined the Anglo-Indian future. 
Perhaps if Captain Lancaster had not 
virtually hoisted the colours of a pirate 
in the Archipelago, we should not be 
ad possessed of an empire in the 

t. 


The immense profits alleged to en- 
sue from these voyages were more 
nominal than real. The early Indian 
trade of this country is said to have 
yielded a return of 140 per cent. But 
it must be remembered that these 
were no annual returns. Our mer- 
cantile voyages, outward and home- 
ward, occupied, at that time, between 
three and four years. Even after the 
lapse of all this time, the closing of 
the Company’s accounts occupied a 
nearly equal additional period. Six 
or seven years, consequently, inter- 
vened before the return of 140 per 
cent. was realized. The rate of in- 
terest on our first speculations with 
India hardly, therefore, exceeded 20 
per cent. annually. Add to this that 
the average rate of interest was then 
much higher than it is now. 

During the reign of James I., the 
British East India Company rapidly 
increased in power, though duped and 
thwarted by the king, and thrown 
into collision with rival European 
companies in the East. That pro- 
minent part of our Indian adminis- 
tration which, in Hindostan, is dis- 
tinctively termed “ political,’ and 
which, in Europe, is not less distinc- 
tively termed “ diplomatic,” appears 
to have assumed importance in a very 
early period. ‘“ Political business,” 
it is well known, is the term assigned 
for diplomatic business in the East ; 
and Lord Macaulay tells us of an 


eminent public functionary who was 
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described in his own day as an excel- 
lent governor of a province, but to- 
tally destitute of all capacity for poli- 
tical business! Sir Thomas Rae ap- 
pears to have been the first of the 
important class of “ political agents,” 
or diplomatists, in the employment of 
the Company. He was accredited to 
the then King of Delhi, who was of 
the line of the Great Mogul, and ob- 
tained important privileges in further- 
ance of the trading designs which we 
had then in view. 

The objects of British policy at this 

riod appear to have been of two 

inds, each converging, of course, to 
the same ambitious end. The first 
aim of the Company was that of ob- 
taining either exclusive, or, at least, 
preferential privileges on the Indian 
soil, by means of diplomatic interven- 
tion with the native powers. The 
second was that of combining with 
another company against some third 
company, whose prosperity it might 
happen to be their common interest 
to destroy. 

Thus, in 1619, an alliance of this 
kind was concerted between the Bri- 
tish and Dutch Companies. This alli- 
ance had for its aim to arrest the pro- 
secution of a policy mutually destrue- 
tive to each other, and also to combine 
for the mre of an Arab carry- 
ing trade by sea which affected their 
common interests. But this, like 
every other such alliance, was of short 
duiation. Only four years afterwards 
the well-known “ Massacre of Am- 
boyna” took place. This is, probably, 
the most hideous atrocity ever per- 
petrated by European against Euro- 
pean in the Fastern seas. The mas- 
sacre was vindicated by the Dutch on 
the alleged ground that the English 
had designed the seizure of Amboyna, 
one of the largest and most fertile 
islands in the Dutch possession. The 
English consisted of but a handful of 
some thirty or forty men—the Dutch 
of a considerable colony, defended by 
several hundred troops and formidable 
military outworks. Neither James 
nor Charles attempted to avenge this 
cold-blooded massacre of the English 
by the Dutch ; and it was reserved for 
Cromwell, in his treaty of peace with 
Holland, to demand the chastisement 
of all who had taken part in it. 

Thus the rapid rise of our trade 
with the East Indies, at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth age, 
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was followed by a corresponding reflux 
within a quarter of a century. The 
Stuarts made no effort to support the 
rights of their own countrymen in 
their established possessions, whether 
ininsular or incontinentalIndia. The 
Dutch, meanwhile, and the Portuguese 
Governments held earnestly in view 
the imperial interests involved in the 
security of their respective settlers in 
the East. The triumph of foreign 
settlements to the prejudice of our own 
was, therefore, an inevitable result of 
the pernicious policy of our own Court, 
and of the consistent government of 
our rivals. 

The accession of Cromwell to power 
coincided with as great a crisis in our 
maritime as in our domestic history. 
We were then on the verge of being 
beaten over the whole face of the 
ocean. Not once but twice did the 
Stuarts leave us a ruined political 
constitution ; and not once but twice 
did they leave us also a ruined inter- 
national policy. The few years of 
Cromwell’s reign were peculiarly in- 
strumental in determining our Indian 
future ; and those, perhaps, who in- 
vestigate the restoration of British 
power in the East will ascribe an 
equal merit to Cromwell, in the estab- 
lishment of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
with that which they are wont to ac- 
cord, in more recent times, to Clive 
and Hastings. In 1649, when Charles 
fell, it appeared inevitable that Hol- 
land would attain to almost undis- 
puted power in the Indian seas. Nine 
years afterwards, before the death of 
Cromwell, in 1658, the Dutch power 
was either completely crushed, or was 
reduced so low as no longer to com- 
promise British ascendancy in the East. 

From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, therefore, a new era intro- 
duces itself in the commerce of Britain 
with the East. A sum verging on 
£100,000 was also demanded and ob- 
tained from Holland in compensation 
for the wrongs sustained by the British 
Company at Amboyna. 

But Cromwell was no monopolist. 
With good heart he stripped Holland ; 
yet he desired to transfer the wealth 
acquired by the humiliation of that 
country to the British people rather 
than toa British company. The eva- 
sion, which afterwards grew preva- 
lent, of the Company’s theoretically 
exclusive licence of trade, originated 
with him. Those by whom this, per- 
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haps, illicit, yet just and defensible 
commerce was maintained, were 
termed “ interlopers ;” and no expres- 
sion can better denote the bitter spirit 
of monopolous rivalry with which 
their appearance on the high seas was 
licensed by the British t India 
Company of that day, who, there can 
be no doubt, assigned them this deri- 
sive name. 

The Company, however, was again 
patched up. Some happy incident, 
or some happier intrigue, came to 
their aid. “During the reign of 
Charles IT.,” says Mr. Irving, who is 
one of the best authorities on this sub- 
ject, “ the career of the Company was 
in the highest degree prosperous, and 
their operations were conducted on a 
scale of magnitude which led to their 
being viewed as a national interest. 
The marriage of that prince with Ca- 
therine of Braganza, in addition to 
other commercial advantages, was the 
means of putting this country into 
possession of the island of Bombay 
and its dependencies. This the king, 
for a reasonable sum, made over to 
the Company, and thus afforded them 
a town and harbour which gave secu- 
rity to their commercial operations 
with the western coast of India, and 
relieved them from the exactions of 
the Mogul governors, and the general 
uncertainty which sometimes attended 
their trade at the neighbouring fac- 
tory of Surat.” Mr. Irving tells us 
also of the acquisitions of the Com- 

any in this juncture on the coast of 
ngal. “On the east coast,” he 
says, “they acquired still more im- 
portant privileges. Many of the na- 
tive princes had learnt to appreciate 
the advantages of their commerce, 
and facilitated its progress by all the 
means in their power. The Nabob 
of the Carnatic allowed them to com- 
pound for the customs to which they 
were liable at Madras by a fixed an- 
nual payment; and the King of Gol- 
conda actually released them from all 
dues whatever. In Hindostan, a Mr. 
Boughton, an English surgeon, had 
the good fortune to cure a daughter 
of the Emperor Jehangir, as well as a 
favourite lady of the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, of a dangerous illness. The for- 
mer, to testify his gratitude, granted 
him the right of trading throughout 
his dominions, without payment of 
any customs ; the latter, in order to 
prevail on him to remain in the coun- 
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try, extended the same privileges of 
trade to all those of his countrymen 
who should enter Bengal.” Mr. Ir- 
ving tells us that from this circum- 
stance our commercial eminence at 
Calcutta arose. A great factory forth- 
with appeared at Hooghly, on the 
western branch of the Ganges. “Their 
interest,” he continues, “as well as 
personal security, soon afterwards 
compelled them to take part in native 
politics; and it was found expedient 
to protect their recent acquisitions by 
strong fortifications. Such was the vir- 
tual commencement of the Company’s 
territorial possessions in Bengal.” 

No commercial dominion arose more 
gradually than that of Britain in the 
east. Commerce was not created by 
military prowess, but military prowess 
was developed through the spirit of 
commerce. Thus, wherever a mili- 
tary establishment arose in British 
India, it always arose for the protec- 
tion of mercantile settlements already 
in existence. The course pursued by 
the East India Company, at the out- 
set, was similar to that pursued by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
first aim of either ms was the build- 
ing of factories; but the Hudson’s 
Bay Company appear rarely to have 
gone beyond this step, which com- 
monly sufficed, among a barbarous 
and unwarlike people, for the security 
of their commercial interests. But 
the British settlers in India had more 
formidable opponents — opponents 
both native aa European. The fac- 
tory was scarcely built, when the ad- 
dition of a fort became necessary. The 
factory and the fort soon excited the 
cupidity of the nearest native prince. 
If his attack were successful, both 
were extinguished ; but fort and fac- 
tory rose up elsewhere. If it were 
beaten off, his defeat usually involved 
the cession of the nearest portion of 
his territories. Thus arose the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the Company. 
Each successive assault upon its local 
strongholds usually added to its do- 
minion. Hence, for the most part, 
the gradual system of absorption and 
annexation was developed, that has 
resulted in the present extension of 
our dominion over nearly 200,000,000 
human beings. 

The maritime trade of England with 
India, in the seventeenth century, 
became the means of importing into 
Europe productions which Europe, 
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under the system of overland trans- 
~ prevalent during previous ages, 

ad not known. Tea, which was ob- 
tained by an extension of our trade 
to China, was one of these. Drugs 
of many different properties were 
now, for the first time, imported from 
India. Calicoes, chintzes, muslins, 
and wrought silks, were then im- 
ported also for the first time. Calico 
printing was a hardly less noticeable 
result of the rule of the Company. 
These imitations of the printed 
chintzes of India were in much vogue 
in England during the seventeenth 
century for ladies’ dresses. At length 
calico printing reached such a height 
in this country that the rivalry of the 
Indian chintzes put our political eco- 
nomists of the age of William and 
Mary in a sore difficulty. Were they 
to oonenas Indian exports or do- 
mestic produce? They settled the 
question like true protectionists, and 
absolutely prohibited the importation 
of Indian chintzes. 

Mr. Irving copies into his work a 
schedule of the total exports and im- 
ports of the then East India Com- 
pany in 1675, three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after the first expedition, con- 
sisting of four vessels, had sailed from 
our shores. It appears to have been 
drawn up by Sir Josiah Child, who 
held the office of Governor of Bom- 
bay, then nearly the first position in 
India :-— 


Imports from India in value. 
Calico, pepper, saltpetre, in- 
digo, raw silks, wrought 
silks, drugs, &c., to the 








value of . P - £860,000 
Goods imported by officers 
and seamen, on their own 
private account, and con- 
sisting of diamonds, pearls, 
musk, ambergris, &c.,to the 
value of . a = 250,000 
£1,110,000 
Deduct for factors, working 
expenses, &c., in India, 60,000 
Total imports, . . £1,050,000 
Exports to India. 
Bullion, : . ; - £320,000 
Woollen goods and other 
merchandise, . ‘ 110,000 
Bullion, by private trade, 80,000 
Woollen goods, &c., by pri- 
vate trade, ° . - 40,000 
Total exports, . . £550,000 
10* 
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The additional wealth annually 
bestowed on the country by the ex- 
ertions of the East India Company 
was, therefore, half a million. The 
total shipping of the Company at 
this time (1675) did not, however, 
exceed 5,000 tons, being somewhat 
less than the combined tonnage of 
two clipper ships in our own day. 
These 5,000 tons were distributed, not 
between two vessels, but among thirty- 
five, according to Mr. Irving. We 
begin to suspect, however, that he 
has fallen into some strange error as 
to the aggregate tonnage of the East 
Indian fieet at this time. It was, 
more probably, 15,000, or even 20,000 
tons. Indeed, he himself tells us that 
the vessels then employed varied in 
tonnage from 300 to 600 each, a state- 
ment wondrously inconsistent with 
his computation of the total. 

With regard to the relative im- 
portance attached to the different im- 
ports from India, saltpetre was ranked 
as of chief value, in consequence of 
its importance as an element of mili- 
tary defence, and of the difficulty 
which had long been experienced in 
obtaining it elsewhere. To other of 
our imports from India we must as- 
cribe the germ of the superiority 
which British manufactures have so 
long maintained over those of the 
Continent. The Company’s supply 
of raw silks, calicoes, and indigo must 
be ranked among the materiél which 
enabled England to set to work as a 
manufacturing country before the 
seventeenth century was out, and with 
great advantage over the Continental 
nations. 

This truth was singularly proved 
in the course of litigation between 
the East India Company and the 
Turkey Company, that came under 
the cognizance of the Privy Council. 
The Turkey Company, with the 
en spirit of a corporation in 
that day, and which, indeed, trading 
corporations have by no means lost 
in our own, claimed the importation 
of silk as their own peculiar and ex- 
clusive right. The East India Com- 
pany, on the other hand, basing their 
claim on as strong an argument of 
public utility, satisfactorily proved 
that the silk manufactures of Eng- 


land had increased by four-fold, since 
they first undertook the importation 
of that commodity. 

The existence of the first East India 
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Company, which is that of which we 
have been treating, was menaced in 
the reforming age of William III. 
Cromwell’s “interlopers” eee 
on the high seas. In 1691 a body of 
private merchants petitioned the king 
for the dissolution of the old Com- 
pany, and the formation of a new one 
on distinct principles. _The House of 
Commons petitioned also. The an- 
swer returned by his Majesty to the 
latter petition illustrates the different 
maxims of constitutional government 
which prevailed in those days from 
what prevail now. The House of 
Commons received no answer what- 
ever until the prorogation, when they 
were laconically informed that his 
Majesty would consider their address! 

Scarcely, however, had the re- 
formers brought matters to this cri- 
sis—that the judges had pronounced 
a formal opinion of the legality of a 
dissolution of the Company within 
three years—when this very Com- 
pany extracted from William, in a 
surreptitious and still mysterious 
manner, a new charter for twenty-one 
years. It is probable, however, that 
this coup détat over the Company 
about to take its place was achieved 
by means of extensive bribery among 
the Privy Councillors. Nearly £90,000 
was expended in “special services” 
by the Company in the year of the 
sudden renewal of their charter, 
whereas their annual expenses for 
special service had averaged at not 
more than £1,200. The House of 
Commons here interfered, and de- 
manded inquiry. Sir Thomas Coke, 
“Governor” of the Company, was 
committed to the Tower; and the 
Duke of Leeds, Lord President of the 
Council, was impeached. 

At length the “interlopers” grew 
too powerful to be resisted ; and in 
1698 the new East India Company 
were constituted by a charter from 
the Crown, which, by giving them 
concurrent privileges with the old 
Company, directly violated the char- 
ter of 1693, which had bestowed ex- 
clusive powers on the latter. The 
result, however, was simply an aggra- 
vation of the original monopoly. The 
Court had reasoned as a. it 
deemed, that to create two monopo- 
lies were equivalent to the institution 
of free trade. In this innocent appre- 
hension of the truths of political 
economy they were soon undeceived. 
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The two Companies, while they 
acted as monopolists guoad the rest 
of the world, acted nearly as belliger- 
ents guoad themselves. In England, 
the nearest illustration that we can 
suggest to their proceedings, in our 
own day, is to be found in the recent 
rivalry between the Great Northern 
and North Western railways. Each 
company endeavoured to effect the 
destruction of the other, with differ- 
ent means, but with equal animosity. 

At length, in 1702, the old and the 
new Company were amalgamated into 
that united corporation which is now 
known as the t India Company. 
The two existing courts—respectively 
of Directors and of Proprietors—were 
then created. The three presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, were 
also constituted, with their distinct 
executive and judicial jurisdictions. 
It is, in short, from the age of Anne 
that the modern polity of our Indian 
empire dates. 

ut while these changes consoli- 
dated our Indian government, they 
confirmed the system of monopoly. 
Thenceforth there was no organized 
rivalry. Such was the condition of 
our Indian trade during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and until 
the close of the French revolutionary 
war. It was not until the year 1815 
that the principle of free trade was 
established in Indian commerce. In 
that year the licence of exclusive 
trade, which the Company had so 
long held, was abrogated, and com- 
merce with India was finally thrown 
open to the world. It has often struck 
us that this is one of several instances 
which indicate the true commercial 
liberality which characterized the Tory 
rule at that period, and we might cite 
the ready acquiescence of Lord Castle- 
reagh in the free navigation of the 
at rivers of Europe, during the 
ongress of Vienna, held in the same 
year, as a similar indication of liberal 
policy. 

The introduction of the tea trade 
in the eighteenth century, soon formed 
a large part in the oriental commerce 
of Europe. It is singular to perceive 
the similarity between the eccentric 
principles of political economy which 
our own Government avowed on this 
question more than a century ago, 
and the principles avowed by Austria 
and Russia at this day. This common 
principle is simply that of subordi- 
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nating commerce torevenue. Accord- 
ingly, from the moment that tea ap- 
peared likely to be an extensively im- 
ported commodity, Parliament clapped 
upon it a duty of 200 per cent. This 
is exactly the semi-barbarous policy 
of eastern Europe in our own day. 
At length, however, this duty was 
lowered to 64 per cent. Thus matters 
remained from Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration until 1784, when Pitt, 
then Prime Minister and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, reduced it to 12$ 

er cent. This is, perhaps, the earliest 
indication on record of Pitt’s liberal 
commercial policy. 

The result of this preposterous 
tariff was exactly what might have 
been expected. The carrying trade 
in tea was either contraband, or it was 
maintained by foreign companies, in 
our own exclusion. These companies, 
although the import duty was, of 
course, not less chargeable on them 
than on the English East India Com- 
pany, held certain preferential condi- 
tions, which enabled them to sell tea 
cheaper in the English markets than 
our own company. A rival monopoly 
thus re-appeared in the character of a 
foreign corporation. It appears that 
in the ten years prior to the reduction 
of the tea duty to 124 per cent. by 
Mr. Pitt, in 1784, foreign companies 
imported not less than 130,000,000 
pounds of tea into Europe; and that 
of this immense quantity, not less 
than 124,000,000 were unshipped in 
Great Britain, for domestic consump- 
tion. Meanwhile the British com- 
pany did not import so much as 
60,000,000 pounds. 

hese figures show, in a striking 
manner, what a distinctive predilec- 
tion tea-drinking was among our an- 
cestors, while tea was nearly as ac- 
cessible to continental Europe as to 
ourselves. More than 180,000,000 
pounds of tea appear to have been 
consumed by Great Britain, where 
only six millions were consumed by 
the rest of Europe, with the excep- 
tion, at least, of such small uantities 
as Russia may have imported through 
her overland trade. They show also 
that, even at a period at which we 
had asserted, under Clive and Hast- 
ings, an authority in continental India 
paramount to that of every European 
state, so imperfectly had we address- 
ed ourselves to the extension of our 
commercial relations with China, that 
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the rest of maritime Europe beat us, 
in the carrying trade, at a rate of two 
to one, even for commodities designed 
for our own consumption ! 

It is worth while to notice another 
result of our injudicious tariff during 
the greater part of the last century. 
We have said that the contraband 
trade was meanwhile very large. In 
consequence of this, the English Com- 
pany, who, for reasons stated, were 
compelled to sell even at a higher 
a than the continental companies, 

ound that all their importations re- 
mained on hands. They could not 
sell their tea. Lord North’s govern- 
ment accordingly allowed them to ex- 
rt to America, free of this duty 
which had not yet been paid on the 
tea, which remained either unshipped 
or in dock), though subject to a no- 
minal royalty, which George ITI. and 
his minister insisted on retaining, as 
a mark of the dependence of what was 
then British America. Thereupon Yan- 
keeland, already in rebellion—the date 
of these events was 1773—magnani- 
mously declared that it would not 
pay this nominal royalty, and put 
itself to a severe national privation 


to oy out a great revolutionary 
principle! When the Company’s ships 
arrived at New York and Philadelphia 
the patriots would not allow their 
freight to be unshipped. The vessels 
unegy came back as full as they 
went ; and we hope the Company’s 
tea returned equally improved i the 
passage to the western wor as 
sherry for an East India voyage. 

We now arrive at the first inroad 
upon the Company’s power. We al- 
lude to the two Indian Bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Fox, in 1783. By these 
measures, the principle of the present 
Board of Control was acknowledged. 
Mr. Irving, from whom we have before 
quoted, is in error in supposing that 
it was the aim of his bills to leave the 
nomination of the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India to the choice of 
the Crown. The Commissioners were 
named in the bill; and it was chiefly 
this provision that aroused the intense 
animosity of George IIL., and eventu- 
ally destroyed the career of Mr. Fox 
himself. Mr. Fox’s bills were thrown 


out in the House of Lords, as is well 
known; and the institution of the 
Board of Control was left to be ac- 
complished by Mr. Pitt. 

But the trading privileges of the 
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Company, which are the subject of 
our principal concern, were by no 
means affected in either of these mea- 
sures. The absence of any measure 
for reducing the existing monopoly, 
indicates the extreme backwardness 
of Political Economy even in the age 
in which Adam Smith wrote. 

But our great mercantile ports were 
not so bad as the English Par- 
liament. Liverpool now attempted 
an open trade in the face of a law 
which, while it instituted the Board 
of Control in political matters, had 
just confirmed the exclusive mercan- 
tile privileges of the Company for 
thirty years. This period of their 
last Commercial Charter extends from 
1784 to 1814—and with the year 1814 
these privileges were abrogated; al- 
though the change did not come into 
full force immediately. 

The continued prohibition of pri- 
vate trade, in 1784, did not extend, 
however, to the exportation by manu- 
facturers of private goods in the ships 
of the Company at moderate freights. 
The Company’s carrying trade, never- 
theless, remained an untouched mo- 
nopoly, so far as purely Anglo-Indian 
trade was concerned. But, under 
certain conditions, America and our 
European allies were permitted to 
participate in the interchange of In- 
dian wealth. 

TheFrench revolutionary war, which 
broke out in 1793, appears to have 

iven a stimulus to British commerce 
in the East. It was in that very year 
that we sent out Lord Macartney to 
China. This mission did not, indeed, 
realize all its commercial objects, but 
some additional privileges were con- 
ceded in consequence to our merchants 
at Canton. It appears to have been the 
aim of the Chinese government to trim 
between the expediency of courting the 
British Envoy and of consulting the 
strong national antipathies to any con- 
cessions towards us upon the part of 
its own subjects. This double object, 
which would usually be difficult of 
attainment, wasaccomplished through 
the ignorance of Lord Macartney and 
his suite in the Chinese language. 
Every possible attention was accord- 
oy pee to them; they were con- 
tinually paraded in solemn procession 
and amid the din of tom-toms through 
the streets of the city; and with 
conspicuous Chinese inscriptions, sup- 
posed to be a recital of Macartney’s 
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titles. While the intoxicated Envoy 
thus paraded Canton, the Chinese 
populace deciphered this Babylonish 
writing—“ Ambassador from the outer 
Barbarians, bringing the Submission 
and Tribute of England!” 

Indigo and silk were now culti- 
vated by the Company—or rather by 
individuals indirectly acting under 
their charter; for the magnitude of 
their interests in government had 
tended materially to withdraw their 
attention materially from the direct 
supervision of commercial affairs. 


**For ten years,” says Mr. Irving, 
** their sales of silk were conducted at a 
loss; and they sacrificed no less than 
£800,000 in laying the foundation of this 
trade. There can be little doubt that 
it would have answered their expec- 
tations and have proved remarkably 
profitable, if the inventions of Ark- 
wright and others had not rendered it 
possible to produce cotton goods so cheap 
and at the same time so elegant, that in 
very many cases they superseded silk 
for female attire.” 


This remark, however, is not cha- 
racterised by Mr. Irving’s ordinary 
shrewdness. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, to begin with, whether the Com- 
pany could ever have produced silk, 
even supposing that all duty on its 
importation had been abrogated, so 
cheaply as to enable the public gene- 
rally to make use of it. And we doubt 
whether cotton ever superseded silk 
except on economical grounds. Among 
the class who positively preferred cot- 
ton to silk, silk would in any case 
have been too expensive ; and among 
other classes it seems generally to 
have remained in vogue. 

It is to be observed that Indian 
hemp was also introduced in great 
pest, although we have since 
allen back on Russia for this com- 
modity. The Indian material is 
termed “Sunn,” and grows chiefly 
in the north of the Peninsula. It is 
worthy of observation, that the ex- 
periments made with regard to the 
efficacy of this material at the close 
of the last century, tested its efficacy ; 
and we believe that it was extensively 
used during the longest war that we 
have ever maintained with Russia— 
namely, that which arose under the 
Duke of Portland’s ministry in 1807, 
and lasted until 1811. Public atten- 
tion was beginning to be diverted to 
these substitutes for Russian products, 
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when the peace of 1856 re-opened our 
trade in the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

We have not the requisite space to 
enumerate the various sources of trade 
which were developed under the com- 
mercial rule of a Company, which 
assuredly is entitled to the credit of 
having done good in its generation. 
The exports from this country also 
formed a considerable share of our 
Indian commerce. Yorkshire cloth 
and Cornish tin must be enumerated 
among our chief exports to the East. 
In the latter commodity, so far at least 
as its export to China is concerned, 
we had a fierce rivalry to sustain with 
the Dutch for a long period, and at 
length secured a monopoly in its trans- 
mission there. It may not be gene- 
rally known that tin is used in circu- 
lation to a great extent both in China 
and elsewhere in the East. By these 
means we prevented, in a great degree, 
the loss of silver in our own country. 

It is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion, that our Indian wealth was b 
no means secured by our final a 
sion alike of the Portuguese, the 
Hollanders, and the French, towards 
the close of the last century. The 
Egyptian expedition of the French Di- 
rectory in 1798 was, perhaps, the only 
direct attempt which has since been 
made by either of these powers to re- 
gain it during the interval since our 
ascendancy was asserted by Clive, and 
Hastings, and Vernon. But intrigue 
has never failed to be busy, if the op- 
portunity for direct demonstration 
were not again forthcoming. We can 
hardly doubt that, if a great mari- 
time war should ever recur—a con- 
tingency which we shall be uncom- 
monly lucky to avoid during the life- 
time of our own generation—a more 
determined attack to wrest Indian 
wealth, if not also Indian territory, 
will be made, than we have yet expe- 
rienced. There are now fewer objects 
of commercial contention than during 
the great war of the Revolution, when 
their very variety prevented the con- 
centration of a blow in one definite 
direction. National monopolies are 
things nearly gone by. At any rate, 
they are things nearly gone by with 
us; and the doomed ieee Bay 
Company alone represents, what we 
may term, the principle of municipal 
monopoly in the British empire. 

The remainder of our observations 
must be devoted to Indian commerce, 


152 
since the abrogation of the Company’s 
charter for exclusive trade. If we 


contrast the progress of trade before 
and after this abrogation, we shall 
perceive how greatly the measure of 
1814 tended to the increase of traffic. 
If we take the various decades of 
ears, from the period at which Anglo- 
ndian trade first gained real import- 
ance, to the period at which the Com- 
pany’s monopoly expired, we shall 
gain a clear notion, in the first place, 
of the extent of this trade under mo- 
nopoly. We will trace this rise of 
Indian trade from the year 1700. From 
1700 to 1710, the total average annual 
tonnage of vessels trading between 
these shores and India did not exceed 
2,000 ; from 1710 to 1720, it rose to 
2,250 ; from 1720 to 1730, it advanced 
to 2,800 ; from 1730 to 1740, it was 
3,700 ; from 1740 to 1750, it rose to 
nearly 4,500 ; from 1750 to 1760, to 
5,500 ; from 1760 to 1770, it rose to 
6,000 ; from 1770 to 1780, to near 
8,000 ; from 1780 to 1790, it rose to 
10,000 ; and from 1790 to 1800, its 
average was 16,000. During the first 
fifteen years of this century, the ave- 

e is 40,000. 

hese figures look as though they 
— to satisfy ordinary cupidity and 
ambition. But they represent a very 
small share of the increase of Indian 
trade subsequent to the dissolution of 
the commercial charter. During the 
next fifteen years the annual average 
tonnage was about 80,000. It must 
be remembered, also, that the rapid 
increase of eastern trade, towards the 
close of the reign of monopoly, arose, 
in great measure, from the abnormal 
state of war in which we were then 
en, 

f we refer to preceding figures— 
and in this juncture of Indian legis- 
lation even statistics have their popu- 
lar interest—we shall see that the rice 
of eastern commerce was previously 
very slow. It would, therefore, be 
unfair to give the monopolous Com- 
pany credit for the whole of the in- 
crease during war. 

We find that, in the course of ninety 
years (1700-1790), the Company’s 
trade had risen only from 2,000 to 
10,000 tons ; and that in the preceding 
century it had risen from ni/ (for 1600, 
as we have seen, is the date of its 
origin), to this small computation of 
2,000. If, again, we contrast the rise 


of the Company’s trade, during the 
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ninety years mentioned, with its rise 
during the ten years—1790-1800— 
seven of which were years of war, we 
find that the increase during those ten 
years was nearly equal to the increase 
during the preceding ninety. We 
must assume, therefore, that unless 
this monopoly had been destroyed 
with the close of the war, the rapid 
increase of the preceding period would 
have been found to have been mere! 
artificial, and Indian trade aa, 
perhaps, have retrograded. 

With these figures before us, it can 
hardly be questioned that there isa 
glorious future for the British empire 
in India, if after-generations shall be 
true to their trust. The Company, 
with its attendant monopoly, formed 
the necessary means of originating 
that empire. But for the cae of 
commercial gain, we should not have 
opened relations with India. But for 
the exclusive privileges assigned to 
the few in the early charters of in- 
corporation, none would have com- 
menced the enterprise. Nothing is 
more hard than to create an enthusi- 
asm to draw the genius of speculation 
into one definite channel. When that 
object is attained the development of 
the enterprise is comparatively easy. 
Great incentives are therefore neces- 
sary at the outset, but the necessity 
for them declines as we advance. The 
exclusive privileges in commerce en- 
joyed by the Company were, conse- 
quently, wise and salutary at the 
outset, but they were maintained too 


long. 

The spectacle of monopolies thus 
enduring into our own century, is, as 
it were, the analogue to the fact that 
political economy wasalmost unknown 
until near the end of the last age. 
Modern Europe, during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
Ties, was more commercial than the 
civilized world in any preceding junc- 
ture of history. National wealth and 
political power had never been so de- 
pendent upon commerce; yet the 
philosophy of commerce—which has 
since passed by the technical name of 
Political Economy—was a thing un- 
studied. Some glimmerings into this 
subject undoubtedly preceded the 
great light shed upon it by the re- 
search of Adam Smith. The work of 
Adam Smith, published in 1778, con- 
stituted not simply an era in the esti- 
mation of posterity, but an era ap- 
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preciable even in its own day. Nearly 
three centuries after the rise of our 
Levant trade, nearly two centuries 
after the incorporation of the first 
East India Company, the first 
treatise that could — a trading 
nation to put to the best advantage 
the empire in its possession, appeared 
on the laws of commercial wealth. 
The fall of the municipal privileges 
of the East India Company could not 
be doubtful, after the laws of com- 
mercial wealth were once ascertained. 
It is true that the advantages of in- 
terchange between nations, on which 
this question greatly depended, was 
the discovery rather of M. Ricardo 
than of Adam Smith ; and this branch 
of political economy is distinctivel 
that with which the name of M. 
Ricardo is associated. But quite 
enough was known in 1814 to insure 
the downfall of the Company, so far 
as respects its commercial regimé. 
The threatened, though still only 
threatened, annihilation of its political 
rights, seems to us to be an almost 
inevitable deduction from the loss of 
its commercial charter. Its existence 
was simply commercial in the first 
place ; and the conquests it was per- 
mitted to retain were conquests at- 
tained, and also sanctioned, in its 
commercial character. After the _ 
1814, the question was one of policy, 
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more than one of right. It should be 
borne in mind also, that the charters 
granting the territorial rights so long 
exercised by the Company, have 
alwaysrecognised this principle. They 
have not granted perpetuities ; they 
have not even granted indefinite pe- 
riods of enjoyment ; or,in other words, 
a tenure during pleasure. They have 
granted rights for fixed periods of 
years; and the mere fact of granting 
rights for such determinate periods, 
clearly implies that the Indian terri- 
tories were, as it were, leased out to 
the Company, and that the right of 
re-entering possessed by the State was 
indisputable. 

At the present moment the Euro- 
pean commerce with British India an- 
nually exceeds two million tons, in 
exports and imports. The latest re- 
turns, those of 1855, fix the total 
tonnage at 2,390,000 tons. The native 
maritime commerce is meanwhile re- 
presented by 800,000 tons ; and the 
puis part of this has undoubted] 

en developed indirectl Gena 
British instrumentality. Sccanutlie 
the value of the annual imports 
into British India is now nearly 
£50,000,000 sterling. Such is the 
development of Indian commerce 
since Di Gama and Drake first crossed 
the Indian seas. 


FLOREAL. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO ANTHOLOGY. 


O the golden hours ! 

When with gentle duty 
Verdure budding into flowers 

Decks the earth with beauty. 


Then, while April drips 
Dew-rain down like treasures 
On each creamy bloom whose tips 

Blush with floral pleasures. 


Thro’ each shrub in crowds 
Blossoms show their 

As thro’ Eden’s silver clouds 
Gleamed angelic faces. 


O the vernal eves ! 
O the sweet May mornings— 
When the sun thro’ thickening leaves, 





Sheds his bright adornings ! 
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Then from meadow grass 

Sprout the pink-rimmed daisies, 
As if seraphs dumb did pass, 

Speaking Nature’s praises— 


Breathing them in gems, 

Not in words admiring, 
Talking from the jewelled stems 

Earth’s gay lap attiring. 


What though half-concealed, 
Symbols of God’s pardon, 

Are those splendours of the field, 
Glories of the garden. 


Tokens of His love 

As are toys to childhood, 
Sprinkled fairest boughs above, 

Scattered thro’ the wildwood. 


Such in tender guise, 

Where gaunt briers entangle, 
Primroses from moss arise— 

Each a yellow spangle. 


Such the fragrant blue, 

Lurking lo! serenely 
Where the violet peeps thro’ 

Umbrage clustered greenly. 


Such the sapphire bells, 

When the zephyr sallies, 
Nodding in the leafy dells, 

renting down the valleys. 


Cowslips in the cup 

Shot with ruddy speckles, 
As if rubies glimmered up 

Thro’ their velvet freckles. 


Oxslips sown around 

Like a mellow glory 
Lettering the verdant ground 

With a sylvan story. 


Cuckoo-stalks so fair 
In their lilac tinting, 

That no wayward foot could dare 
Crush them with its printing. 


Born from tiny sprays 

Thus are buds beholden, 
Nurtured in the solar rays, 

Rosy-green and golden. 


As when bonds of woe 
Juda brake asunder, 

Manna from the mists like snow 
Dropped in loving thunder— 


So when seed-germ rends, 

O’er the soil’s fruition 
Moisture manna-like descends 

Yielding sweet nutrition. 


[Aug. 
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Saints divinely bright 
Summoned from death’s prison, 
Rise those floral souls to sight— 

Glorified when risen! 






Sprouting from the mould, 
Dawning ’mid the sedges, 
Squandered o’er the russet wold, 
vished on the hedges. 


Other buds more fair 

In their efflorescence, 
Decorate each smooth parterre 

With their dainty presence. 


Plants that from rough stocks 

Round the lattice clamber, 
Blent with purple hollyhocks, 

Tipped with rims of amber. 


Scarlet pimpernels, 

August’s liveried vassals ; 
Fuschias like minutest shells 

Hung in crimson tassels. 


Dahlias richly dight 

Blown in gaudy bosses ; 
Passion creepers, quaint to sight, 

Marked with nails and crosses. 


TL STE 


= 


Pansies rarely pied 

Like the dragon pinions 
Spread in evanescent pride 

O’er the moth’s dominions. 


Sorrel to the pith, 
Acid in its savour ; 

Red geraniums scented with 
Warm metallic flavour. 


Tulips ripely veined— 
Chalices brimmed over 

With the sheen whose lees have stained 
Pinks like cultured clover. 


Asters ’round the core 
Frilled with leaflets pointed, 

As if royal crowns they bore 
Fairy kings anointe 


Lavender like corn 

Reaped for elfin rations : 
Blushing as with streaks of morn, 

Opal-hued carnations. 


le iris blades 
Flashed from emerald scabbards ; 
Crowsfeet ’broidering the glades 
Like heraldric tabards. 


See thus floral gleams 

Nature sheds beneath her— 
Emulating stellar beams 

Tn the impid ether. 
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There, from midnight skies 
Shine the golden showers : 
Here, from verdant meads arise 

Constellated flowers— 


Tinting all the hills 

With minute completeness, 
Scattering ’mid the crags and rills 

Blooms of varied sweetness. 


Blossoms vernal white, 
Leaves autumnal yellow, 

Make the landscape’s youth all bright, 
And its age all mellow. 


Welcome then each bud, 
Welcome wood and dingle, 
Where in Nature’s ample flood 

Leaves and blossoms mingle. 


Heaven, so fable tells, 

Hath celestial flowers— 
Meads divine of asphodels 

And amaranthine bowers : 


Yet, though Earth’s, like reeds, 
God hath doomed to perish— 
Beauty lives in world-born weeds, 

Beauty gods might cherish. 


Welcome then each spray ! 


Welcome every bram 


le ! 


Welcome budding woods of May 
Tempting feet to ramble ! 


W. ©. K. 


CHEAP SECURITY. 


THREE TALKS ABOUT RIFLE-CLUBS, BETWEEN MESSRS. MUFF, TILL, FUNKER, DOLT, AND 
WYDAWAKE, 


BY MARTIN F, TUPPER. 


FIRST TALK. 
Funker.—All very well, friend do. I’m for any man that'll cut down 
Muff—all very well, if we could only the estimates, and fights tooth and 
get folks to as peaceable as you nail against rates and taxes. 


are ; but neighbours are apt to quar- 
rel, you know. 

Dolt.—Ay, and I’m not sure that 
Naaman Muff himself isn’t conten- 
tious sometimes. What a stir you did 
make about that church-rate, to be 
sure! Why, you'd have battled it 
out to the very death, if our parson 
hadn’t given in. 

Muff—Conscience, friend, con- 
science ; even thee’ll respect that. 

Till.—Quite right, too, Muff; _ 
your conscience in your pocket, as 





Dolt,—“ Fights tooth and nail”— 
that’s just it ; Muff himself is only 
peaceable when—— 

Till—Hold your tongue, John 
Dolt, or add, what I say, “when it 


pays. 

Funker.—But it wouldn’t pay to let 
thieves get in, all for a silly saving in 
bolts and shutters ; nor to be cheap- 
minded as to the purchase of a re- 
volver that might make Paterfamilias 
feel ree secure against burglars 
who'd be sure to hear he’d got one. 
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Tm not 0” a way of thinking, Mr. 
Till, though, I dare say, none of us 
like to be taxed; but “penny-wise” 
may be “pound-foolish ;” for my part, 
I wish they’d double the estimates for 
army, and navy, and coast defences, 
and then I, for one, could sleep more 
comfortably. 

Wydawake.—Bah! far too much 
has been spent already on those sinks 
of jobbery and extravagance—the 
Horse Guards and the Admiralty ; and 
on Alderney, too, where, at the cost 
of half a million in building them a 
sort of charnel prison, we must, when 
all’s finished, keep five thousand re- 
ore by way of garrison, utterly 
ocked up ; and on Aldershott, where 
twenty thousand more are systemati- 
cally made to loathe life and forget 
patriotism, under the worry of — 
and the hardships of martinet ba 
management. No, Funker ; let the 
twenty-three million for army and 
navy suffice ; and, by better system, 
and more decent honesty, be made to 
do the work of forty-six, by all means, 
if it can ;—we have plenty of unpro- 
tected colonies. 

Funker.—Yes, and unprotected 
coasts, too. Why, they’ve nothing 
to do but to come over, and kill, burn, 
and plunder at pleasure ; it’s horrible 
to think of what might happen any 
hour ! 

Dolt.—What ? at this time of day, 
when universal brotherhood is every 
nation’s motto. 

Wydawake.—And Europe a hedge- 
hog of bayonets. 

uf.—But consider commerce, 
friend Wydawake ; it is surely every 
market’s interest to keep the peace. 

Wydawake.—Except the cannon- 
mart’s, Naaman. 

Till.—W here’s their money to come 
from? France is bankrupt, and the 
sinews of war—— 

Funker.—May be found in the 
plunder of London ! 

Wydawake.—Well, Funker, so far 
I agree with you, that we’ve as yet 
no security against a piratical rush, if 
the master of the pack over there can’t 
hold in his dogs of war. For my own 
part, I believe well of his intentions 
towards us personally : for peace with 
Englandis his interest and his honour ; 
but he has made a monster that he 
can’t control, and some day he may 
have to telegraph over to us hurriedly, 
“T can’t help it ; a hundred thousand 
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of my Zouaves and chasseurs are let 
slip upon you; kill ’em off, by all 
means, if you can, and take care of 
yourselves as you any. e 

Festa ! Pm glad you're 
as afraid of them as I am, for they 
tell me youre a cleverish fellow, 
Wydawake. 

ydawake.—Afraid ! an English- 
man afraid! Bah, it’s not that: very 
possibly I, with all the young fellows 
round us, would be never so happy as 
in the excitement and perils of an in- 
vading razzia. But it would be a ter- 
rible business for our quiet villages 
and sleepy towns, nevertheless, “the 
sword going through the land;” far 
and aie all laid waste, and every- 
where arson, pillage, and murder, 
solely because we wouldn’t arm against 
marauders. 

Muff.—At all events, friend, no one 
of them would get back. 

Wydawake.—That may be true 
enough, Naaman ; but considering the 
damage done by a fire, it’s small com- 
fort to reflect that, at some time or 
other, it is pretty sure to be put out. 
Let but forty thousand live crapauds 
land anywhere on our coast, out of 
the very possible hundred thousand 
embarking, in any given hour or two, 
from Cherbourg, and the country up 
to Oxford would be a desert in a fort- 
night—that’s to say, unless my recipe 
for Cheap Security is soon adopted. 

tll.—Cheap Security ? come, that 
would be something; eh, Naaman 
Muff ? 

Dolt.—Yes ; I suppose your plan is 
to make the president of the Peace 
Society ourspecial Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; and to send over a deputation 
of Quakers to convince M. Hyéne and 
the colonels of their foolishness and 
sinfulness. 

Till—Hold your tongue, John. M. 
Hyéne and the colonels would make 
prize of our Friends gladly enough for 
a sure and thumping ransom. 
wouldn’t be a Quaker, then ; forthey’d 
fleece him to his very gaiters and 
broad-brim, and then after make him 
fight all the sub-lieutenants in buff, 
one after another, till they'd skewere 
him back and front. But what’s your 
scheme for Cheap Security, Tom Wyd- 
awake ? out with it. 

Muff—Yea, friend, it hath a plea- 
sant sound—Cheap Security: what 
may thy plan be? 

ydawake.—The most obvious way 
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in the world ; and, like all things quite 
close to our eyes, most readily over- 
looked. It’s a marvel that our patriots, 
and economists, and the Peace Society, 
too, have never hit upon it ; for my 
plan ensures home safety, reduces army 
estimates, and has a direct tendency 
to discourage invaders ; besides that, 
it unites classes, promotes pleasant 
holiday-making, and elevates your 
clumsy clodpole into a trim and active 
brother to the picturesque Tyrolean. 

Funker.—I see it; you’d make him 
a rifleman. 

Wydawake.—Yes, a member of the 
Universal National Rifle Club. 

Muff—What? thou counsellest an 
arming of the people, a military fever 
among all classes, every man to be a 
man of blood? O fie, Thomas Wyd- 
awake. 

Wydawake.—Did youever hear talk 
of our secular cricket clubs, or archery 
clubs, or benefit clubs ? Now, do any 
of these, and all are pretty general in 
every ahowdned, amount to a 
levée en masse in its own way? And 
who’sgoing to put arms promiscuously 
into the hands of that much slandered 
bugbear “the people?’ And what 
blood’s to be drawn out of iron tar- 
gets? Fudge, Mr. Muff. 

Till.—But tell me, Tom, who’s to 
pay for the rifles and uniforms, if you 

ave any, and all other expenses? and 
then, again, what about mutiny acts, 
and illegal drilling, and the lawfulness 
of carrying arms ' 

Wydawake——One question at a 
time, if you please, Peter Till. Tl 
take your last first. You ask as to 
the lawfulness of carrying arms. Well, 
then, it is of common right that eve 
freeman (and I trust we are all still 
freemen) carry any arms he may please. 
He musn’t kill game, as those are mat- 
ters of property ; and must take good 
care that he doesn’t otherwise damage 
his neighbour’s body, as therein are 
some certain rights of person. But 
there is nothing in law, written or un- 
written, to hinder any man from being 
a walking armoury, if he pleases. Ever 
one may have and carry weapons, and, 
by all means, ought to know well 
how to use them. This brings about 

our second question—illegal drilling. 
t’s true that, in days when a strin- 
ent government weakly and jealously 
eared the people, acts have been 
d against the insurrectionary 
mustering of armed numbers and their 
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regulation military drill. But, even if 
the law is not at once alterable under 
infinitely diverse circumstances, and 
practically (sofaras armed numbers are 
concerned) is ignored everywhere at 
battuesin the shooting season, consider 
how easy it is mot to undertake the regu- 
larsystem of drill at all. Letevery man 
separately learning how from his best 
taught neighbour, be an independent 
marksman, and runner, and judger of 
distances, and every way manage to 
become perfect master of his weapon. 
What England wants for home pro- 
tection (as auxiliary to our more me- 
chanical rank and file in the field) is 
our patriotic home guerilla force— 
ining hedges, popping from pits and 
tree-tops, galloping from point to 
point, and blazing away at foragers, 
skirmishers, and outposts, from shoot- 
a ; so thinning off the foe mar- 
vellously, and making him, to his 
bitter astonishment, somehow mira- 
culously melt away, “small by degrees 
and beautifully less!” Let cannon meet 
cannon, by all means, from the opposite 
heights; and regiment, regiment in 
the open plain ; but for real loss to an 
invading army, post me 500 quick- 
sighted and quick-footed amateur 
rifles in their own well-known woods, 
and see how they’d pick off all the 
sous-lieutenants, and colonels, and 
artillerymen a mile away. 

Muf.—How profanely, Thomas 
Wydawake, thou seemest to speak of 
murder—* pick off!” 

Dolt.—But, Naaman, I suppose these 
must have been murderers themselves, 
for they must have killed a few in 
coming along; so Wydawake is only 
doing after a certain old law, “ Who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

Muf—O Dolt, Dolt, what sinful 
sentiments are these! Universal love 
of enemies,—— 

Till—-And unmitigated plunder, 
sack, and carnage without check! 
ee Muff, I fear me thou art 

ut—— 

Funker.—Please, Mr. Till, don’t say 
it; for you'll put him in a passion, 
and when he’s up, he’s white and very 
terrible ; go on, Wydawake, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, or there'll be a quarrel. 

Wydawake.—Let me see, where 
was I? 

Trll.—Why, you’re now to come to 
the great question of costs; who’s to 
pay for arms, and accoutrements, and 
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butts, and shooting-grounds, and all 
that sort of thing? Not the consols, 
not the people—I won’t pay a penny 
more taxes. 

Wydawake.—And yet, I’m sure, 
Peter Till, that when [ invite you to 
join our pleasant club of good fellows, 
you'll bring your own weapon—won’t 
expect me, nor any one else, to furnish 

‘ou with clothes, and are even far 
ae unlikely to subscribe your guinea 
or so towards helping some poorer 
brother to his rifle and his green 
blouse, and a prize upon occasion. 

Till.—W ell, if you’re clever enough 
to combine a tax with a pleasure, I 
only wish you were in Dizzy’s place, 
Wydawake; but how about the shoot- 
ing ranges, and plenty of other ex- 
penses? Our chance guinea subscrip- 
tion wouldn’t go far that way. 

Wydawake.—Almost every country 

uire would help the movement liber- 

y; and I, for one, know several 
lords of manors—and commoners of 
manors too—who would gladly grant 
heath-room, and down-room, and com- 
mon-room for the needful out-door 
fixtures and furniture of such gather- 
ings; and many a landlord, Pll be 
bound, would proud to have a 
bright star of twenty-five rifles on his 
great hall-side to put into the hands 
of his likeliest e: tenants; and 
many a crack shot, hitherto among 
skulking poachers, will be ipso facto 
converted into a praiseworthy prize- 
rifleman ; and the bumpkin will hold 
himself upright and march like a man; 
and the very village tailor will gladly 
take rank, for a whole one too, among 
his feathered mates; and gentle, sim- 
ple, and vulgar will feel united for a 
good cause (if need come), and for 
manly pastime meanwhile. 

Funker.—1 like your thought amaz- 
ingly, Tom; but wouldn’t it—wouldn’t 
it be a sort of challenge to our fiery 
neighbours to come and attack us? 
wouldn’t it put the idea into their 
minds, think you, this arming of Eng- 


men ? 
Dolt.—Ay,Wydawake,and wouldn’t 
it look as if we were afraid? 
Muff—And be worthy of rebuke, 
as judging our neighbour uncharit- 


~~ 

ydawake.—Asyou please to think, 
friends; but for my a I suppose 
that our volatile neighbours (as they 
are called) would be rather deterred 
from a possible raid on our shores 
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than encouraged to it, by a knowledge 
that there were half a million rifle- 
men dotted about all over the king- 
dom in local twenties—and able to 
concentrate, by rail, any where some 
five thousand in two hours. Fur- 
ther, as to looking like fear, John, 
prudence may have that aspect to a 
dunderhead in most things ; and as to 
uncharitableness, Muff, our pleasant 
holiday gatherings and peppering a 
target for medals and legs of mutton 
could only be construed uncharitably 
by a professed philanthropist. Our 
rifle clubs are no more a challenge to 
creation than the Switzer’s is; why 
mayn’t we shoot at a mark, if we 
please, without offence to anybody? 

Muf—And why not rather refrain 
from all such wrath-arousing and un- 
godly gatherings, and let things bide 
— as they are? I fear me, friend 
Wydawake, thou hast the wisdom of 
the serpent without the meekness of 
the dove. 

Wydawake.—Then, friend Muff, join 
me, and be the dove to my serpent, if 
you will. I can tell you, there’s good 
reason now for all true patriots to be 
at one. Shake hands with him, Till, 
and let’s have a glass all round. To 
my mind, these are ticklish times— 
and nobody can tell how soon the 
next nine days’ wonder, successive on 
the Crimea, and Persia, and China, 
and the Sepoy Mutiny, and Naples, 
and America, may not be a piratical 
dash at Portsmouth or Southampton, 
and half a dozen counties laid waste 
in the after-process of clearing the 
land of those locusts. Louis Napoleon 
is helpless to prevent it, if his army 
wills; andsoistheParisian bourgeoisie, 
and all others our friends, if we have 
any, in Euro It behoves us, like 
wise householders, to protect ourselves 
in case of need; to get weapons, and 
ensure the men who know how to use 
them; and I’ve shown you that there’s 
no need to go to any expense in the 
matter, beyond what local resources 
will supply. If Government, not yet 
wise too late, choose to encourage the 
idea by grants of waste land, or prizes, 
or the loan of instructors, or even by 
the use of some idling ordnance stores 
(for a little flying artillery would be a 
good supplement here and there where 
wide downs or the sea-board gives a 
range), all well and good; but, be- 
yond this, let not the chilling breath 
of governmental office damp our pa- 
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triotic powder, nor constraining red 
tape tie down our energi Fling the 
idea to the winds, let it be carried to 
ome neat in the kingdom, and then 
let Government only not discourage 
aot hinder, and not help; for such 
help as that would give, inevitably 
infers interference, taxation, jobbery, 
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corruption, and disgust. Englishmen 
are capable of self-government by this 
time ; and may safely be left to regu- 
late, with patriotic wisdom, energy, 
and success, the great want of our 
time, socially, politically, and pruden- 
ave the Universal Natio Rifle- 
club. 


SECOND TALK. 


Dolt.—I’ve been athinking it well 
over, Wydawake ; and some reasons 
seem fair enough for your Universal 
Rifie-club ; but, but—after all said, 
where’s the use of arming ashore, so 
long as there’s our channel fleet 
afloat? You forgot we were a tight 
little island, Thomas, with a ship or 
two for sentinels. 

Wydawake.—John Dolt, John Dolt, 
@ man must be a dunce indeed who 
could forget that: not quite, not 
quite ; but it’s manifest, in those days 
of gigantic steamers, that our smart- 
est guardships may be dodged, and 
our bravest gunboats overpowered. 
Besides, grant to our Channel admiral 
his great naval victory off Weymouth, 
still a hostile landing may be found 
meanwhile all the easier anywhere 
between that and the Lizard, west- 
wardly, or that and Dover, to the 
eastward ; and detachments might 
creep = the Severn, or the Mersey, 
or the Thames, while our overworked 
tars are triumphantly singing “ Rule, 
Britannia,” and clean-sweeping the 
Channel. Recollect, assailants can 
attack a defender when, and where, 
and as they please ; and, a third of 
that invading host once on shore, they 
are safe at once from all our men-of- 
war and gunboats. 

Muff.—But how, friend, as to those 
fivescore regiments that have con- 
tinuously cost us so many millions 
a-year! I thought they had been 
paid to defend us on land, even as the 
shipmen by sea: wherefore hast thou 
forgotten these too, friend Wydawake. 

ydawake.—F orgotten again! non- 
sense : you'd find most of our regulars 
at such a crisis locked up in garrison- 
forts and arsenals, or concentrated to 
protect London. We poor provincials 


towards the south coast, and still less, 
the folks at Yarmouth or Aberystwith, 
wouldn’t get much help from the 
Commander-in-Chief, I can tell you, 
if forty thousand French (the remains 
of a hypothetical hundred thousand, 


buccaneering, without notice, out of 
Cherbourg hitherward), were once safe 
on shore, and, with detachments ra- 
diating unpleasantly elsewhere, were 
in bulk marching upon London : no, 
friend Muff, as steam makes all the 
difference at sea, so the overwhelming 
importance of our imperial metropolis 
makes all the difference on land. 
Countryfolk must defend themselves 
as they best can, with the help of an 
undersized regiment or two of militia, 
perhaps; but, depend upon it, to rely 
on the regulars alone for protection 
would be simple folly in our seven 
southern counties: they must help 
themselves and their neighbours at 
such a pinch as we are contemplating. 

Tull.—A pinch never likely to nip 
us, Tom. Funker himself must have 
bitten you, Tom. Why, man, this cry 
of “ wolf” has been shouted so often 
that I wonder at a man of your sense 
repeating it. 

Wydawake.—I don’t shout “wolf,” 
but I whisper “sheep ;” the burthen 
of my cry is, “these are helpless,” 
not “that is formidable.” Why 
shouldn’t our people be timely taught 
to protect themselves, as the Yankees 
are? They have two million rifles in 
the States, all volunteers, and a con- 
siderable sight of them crack shots 


too. 

Funker.—Ah, and only think how 
likely we always seem to be getting 
into trouble with them too ? 

Till—All about these plaguey, 
stinking niggers, drat ’em ! 

Muff.—I do rebuke thee for blas- 
pheming, Peter Till: it is a holy 
cause, that of our darker brethren. 

Wydawake.—But really not quite 
worth going to war about : we mustn’t 
be Quixotizing against universal evil, 
to the utter peril of our particular 
good, in this romantic fashion ; but 
may well rest satisfied with giving 
mankind the benefit of our example 
and precept in the premises, without 
attempting to force the world to think 
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as we think, and do as we do. There'll 
be wild work anon with brother Jo- 
nathan, if we stick to such foolish 
and intemperate philanthropy, mark 
me, Naaman Muff: and so, all the 
more need for our rifle-clubs ; for, 
though America could scarcely bridge 
the Atlantic to strike at us here at 
home, rest assured that our innumer- 
able continental rivals would seize the 
blest occasion to skip across Channel, 
and be bloodily avenged on our insu- 
lar pride. 

Funker.—Bless me, Thomas, this 
is indeed fearful to think on ; only 
consider what such vengeance means— 
ruin, and shame, and terror,—with 
famine, pestilence, and utter destitu- 
tion soon to follow! And it all looks so 
likely too. Do, pray, tell us something 
more about your comfortable plan for 
our Cheap Security. 

Wydawake.—W ell, give me my ubi- 
quitous Rifle-corps ; I’ve little to add 
to what I’ve said before, if any of you 
have minded me: for mere details 
are easily worked out when once the 
great idea is sketched strongly on the 
public eye, and the need for it comes 
to be generally acknowledged. I won’t 
worry you yet awhile with how to bal- 
lot for members, and to secure good 
men. The great idea is—security ; 
every neighbourhood armed and ready 
—for foes in real earnest, if it must 
be ; for friends, in pleasant holiday- 
making, as may it ever be: and that 
security at a very cheap rate, so far 
as the public purse is concerned, posi- 
tively costing nothing at all, but 
rather relieving Government, by re- 
leasing the army ; and, so far as pri- 
vate purses are concerned, all costs 
secured through a willing subsidy, by 
way of self-insurance, and for pleasant 
intercourse with neighbours of all 
classes. 

Dolt.—What possible fault can be 
found with your plan, Thomas? For 
my part, I think the Queen ought to 
pension you for this discovery. 

Wydawake.—Why, the seeming 
fault, the great objection that would 
be steadily alleged against us is this : 
Government—whereby I mean our 
oligarchy, or those half-dozen families 
who seem to have taken a lease of the 
official portfolios—is not ashamed to 
confess that it is habitually jealous of 
The People ; that it is afraid of popu- 
lar power, and abhors to have us in 
VOL, LII.—No, CCCVIIL 
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any way trained to arms ; and is espe- 
cially interested in keeping up the 
regular army, by way of an oligarchi- 
cal bulwark against popular demo- 
crats, and in the nature of a well-paid 
and well-clad nursery for junior mem- 
bers of the aristocracy ; so, for selfish 
reasons, “Government,” aforesaid, sys- 
tematically snubs our every patriotic 
movement. I verily believe that the 
Norman element amongst us would 
rather risk another quasi-Norman in- 
vasion, with all its accompanying hor- 
rors, than encourage the commoner, 
honest Anglo-Saxon, tofeel practically 
histotal independence of “governing” 
protection—his unindebtedness for an 
abject safety to the Light Bobs, or the 
Heavy Dragoons. They fancy we 
might be dangerous. 

Dolt.—How so? Where can be 
the danger to anybody but invaders ? 

Wydawake.—A shrewd question for 
once, John Dolt: where is, or can be, 
any danger at all, so long as our 
Patriotic Club, the great Universal 
National Rifle Club, is formed wisely 
of good and picked men, duly balloted 
for, or otherwise guaranteed of fair 
character in every neighbourhood ; 
and for all those humbler sort who 
receive accoutrements as a gift, where 
is the peril of any rioting or rebelling ; 
if they are accustomed to store their 
arms, when out of use, habitually 
in their landlord’s keeping? Let but 
each magnate wisely head the move- 
ment, and it would be virtually a 
picked body-guard for my lord him- 
self, out of the bulk of his own ten- 
antry. 

Dolt.—O but, I say, wouldn’t it 
help to make people poachers ¢ 

Till_—Who ever heard of shooting 
a pheasant with a conical ball, Dolt? 
Besides, if I understand the plan, 
arms and ammunition are only to be 
given out for practice and on set occa- 
sions. No, it would more naturally 
lead rather to give an honourable 
direction to the poaching principle ; 
as I quite agreed with Wydawake 
long ago: it would neakively check 
your thievish poacher; if only you 
stimulated skill by prizes and honour, 
and gave a dinner now and then to 
Giles and Roger, beside his betters for 
hitting the mark at a mile. Nothing 
unites classes like a common interest, 
especially in matters half sport, half 
earnest, 
11 
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Muff.—W ouldst thou then at all 
treat this matter earnestly in holiday 
times, Thomas ? 

Wydawake.—Yes, certainly I would: 
amongst our local officers, I’d always 
have some best neighbouring parson 
to be honorary chaplain,—for graces at 
festivals, for unfeed weddings, christ- 
enings, and burials of members and 
their flocks,—for an annual patriotic 
sermon, and other oe religious 
purposes. So, also, Pd have an offi- 
cial surgeon, in case of accidents ; and 
honorary, too, for our poorer brothers, 
at all events: and I'd by no means 
suffer our gatherings to degenerate 
into drunken bouts or other low fol- 
lies. However, not to be too staid, and 
by way of enlisting our fairer charm- 
ers in the picturesqueness of the 
scheme, I would have an occasional 
ball, as well as a dinner, and give our 
young fellows (their charmers) a good- 
ooking uniform to please them. More- 
over, we'd find poets to write us songs, 
and composers to set them, and musi- 


cians to play them, and so might 
come to Dibdenize the movement 
charmingly. 


Till.—Really, Tom, you quite make 
me long for your “Cheap Security ;:” 
its all so pleasant, and social, and pic- 
turesque, and manly. Tell us now 
(if you’ve thought of this minor mat- 
ter) how you'd dress the men, and arm 
them ? 

Wydawake.—To begin at the top: 
a loose felt hat, my namesake, looped 
and buttoned, and with a drooping 
cock’s plume; the masculine beard, 
and an open collar; a green blouse 
with pockets, a leathern girdle, with 
a bill hook, a cross belt, with pouch 
well stored in rifle requirements, pow- 
der, bullets, and soforth; breeches 
to the knee, and then loose boots. 
Officers to have badges in their hats 
(let their lovers embroider them in 
gold thread), and habited in a dress of 
finer materials than the common, or 
the like to be braided; all prizemen 
to wear their honours. For the main 
arm, as much as possible, I'd secure 


THIRD 


Till—Tve one great misgiving, 
Thomas, about your universal rifle- 
scheme, and I'll take the chance of 
Muff being gone to meeting to have 
it out with you; as I woul 


’t wish 
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uniformity, the last best rifle, as we 
are to begin de novo; but if any one 
is furnished already, let him keep and 
use the arm to which he is already 
accustomed, be it Enfield, or Minié, 
or the old hammerer. I’ve no doubt 
Birmingham would be glad to supply 
500,000 rifles for home consumption. 

Funker.—And what about the drill, 
Thomas ? 

Wydawake—Every member must 
conscientiously learn the good use of 
his weapon from the club serjeant, 
or his skilled neighbour, as he best 
can; and ought to take running ex- 
ercise pretty frequently for practice ; 
and learn to judge of distances; and 
to hold himself upright, and look as 
smart and lively as he can: but there’s 
really not much use in the goose-step, 
and march, and counter-march, and 
right-about-face, and stocks, and pad- 
ding, and filing off, and all that sort 
of thing. Remember, we are a gue- 
rilla force, not regulars ; every man 
to set up as a hero in his way, inde- 
yvendently more or less, and self-re- 
ying. 

Muff.—But remember the trumpet, 
friend, for combined movement, too : 
unless those understand its meaning, 
that would give an uncertain sound 
to the uninstructed ; were it not well 
to know its language ? 

Wydawake-——Thank you for that 
good suggestion, Mr. Muff : yes, th 
Dugle sounds must be distinctly learnt, 
and well obeyed ; for all else, every 
man will do his best (so far as possible 
real work is concerned, in the dark 
day of invasion) to kill his foe, and 
save himself. All dodges are fair to 
the rifleman ; and, for happier times, 
the swiftest runner, and smartest 
leaper, and surest shot, will carry off 
the prize at the hand of each local 
queen of beauty ; and (prizemen all 
over the land, contending one with 
another) the very Queen of those 
queens herself, may well see fit to 
honour, once a year, with some spe- 
cial royal prize, the best rifleman of 
England. 


TALK, 


him to claim my vote absolutely and 
avowedly in anything. But really now, 
I don’t see the need for any present 


arming : your rifle clubs might be 
very pleasant, and the gatherings on 
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the fresh heaths cheerful and sunny ; 
but as for there being any call for 
them just now, beyond the fun of the 
thing, I don’t see it; and that fun 
will cost somebody or other more than 
the game’s worth, I reckon. 

Wydawake.—For the call and the 
need, Peter, I counsel you to look up 
your history. There never yet was a 
wealthy community of unarmed mer- 
chants, that was not surprised and 
destroyed on a totally unexpected 
day by some brigand neighbour. It 
has been the fate of Corinth, Carth- 
age, Tyre, Venice, Rome itself in the 
decadence, and every seabound city 
of Tuscany and Magna Grecia. De- 
pend upon it, in this world of chance 
and change, of moral retributions and 
mysterious providences, nobody (and 
I speak of States as well as persons) 
is safe who is unprepared for danger ; 
to be fore-armed in everything is the 
wisdom. 

Dolt.—But how about “moral re- 
tribution,” Wydawake ! that’s justmy 
chief trust ; England is so enlighten- 
ed, so moral, so charitable, that she 
deserves nothing but good at the 
Great Governor’s hands, and it would 
be a mysterious providence indeed, 
that would venture to punish her. 

Wydawake.—Don’t Ve too sure of 
our merits, John Dolt ; and, above all, 
don’t be too proud of them. I judge 
that, taking into due account the light 
and all advantages we have, our case 
is a very bad one as Judged Else- 
where. We can’t now go into statis- 
ties definitely ; but atonceto generalize 
the matter—for pride, covetousness, 
disunion, intemperance, open profli- 
gacy, and secret atheism, you will not 
easily find a more sinful people under 
the sun. 

Funker.—But there are our hos- 
pitals, and reformatories, and religious 
societies, and asylums, and—— 

Wydawake.—Some good salt, I ad- 
mit, or the mass would be corrupt in- 
deed : but that modicum of good does 
but aggravate the vast remainder-evil. 
No, John Dolt ; trust, if you will, in 
the Judge’s mercy and forbearance, 
but by all means cut clear of a reliance 
on our national worthiness and faith- 
fulness. In politics, as in trade, all is 
now adulteration and roguery ; in 
Church doctrines, as in State princi- 
ples, all is opposition, vacillation, and 
disunitedness. We are a ready prey 
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for the spoiler—a fruit full ripe, very 
tempting, and far from likely to hang 
long upon the tree, I can tell you. 

Till. Nonsense, Tom! You don’t 
mean to intimate that England’s go- 
ing down? Why, we're rising every 
day higher and higher, standing 
stronger and stronger. 

Dolt.—Yes ; look at the Crystal Pa- 
lace, and the Leviathan, and—— 

Wydawake.—Right glad am I to 
know that, as among men, we stand 
so high, Peter Till ; and long may such 
prosperities continue : but pride is apt 
to have a fall; and some day, when 
we least expect it, our checkmate may 
swoop upon us like a kite—a calamity 
overwhelm us from which we might 
be long enough recovering; for, though 
no one expects that Great England 
will be ruined at a blow, nor that (if 
the world is to last so long) we shall 
not be as many ages going down the 
hill as we have consumed in climbing 
up, still a sudden razzia on our sea- 
board and metropolis would be as a 
stroke of paralysis to the old man, 
who, long a-dying, dates his incipient 
death from that one blow. 

Funker.—Dear Mr. Wydawake, do 
comfort us, then, with a little more 
about your Cheap Security. 

Till.—Yes, because it is Cheap ; and 
mind you keep it so. 

Dolt.—Even if it were to be dear, 
Security’s worth the bargain ; and, to 
my thinking, we’d best hire German 
legions and Canadian volunteers, and 
get up our half a million regular bay- 
onets, like Prussia and Austria 

Wydawake—And encourage the 
native insolence of a Praetorian Guard, 
as France does! and waste our money 
in keeping crowds of idlers and mer- 
cenaries fed, and feathered, and gilded, 
and padded, by way of protectors to 
Englishmen, who are only too willing, 
as they are well able, to protect them- 
selves! No! John Dolt, no increase 
of our regulars, if you please; and, 
above all, not one foreign hireling. 
Eh, Till ? 

7ill—Of course not. Never was 
there such a job as that German le- 
gion, nor such fatuity (fatuity even 
beyond the normal folly of govern- 
ments) as that American enlistment ; 
and never is there so much peril to 
popular liberty as when an army is 
overgrown and insolent in its num- 
bers ; ask France : besides the tremen- 
il 
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dous cost of such a tyrannical watch- 
dog. But go on about your rifles, 
your economical defence of nations, 
Wydawake. Oh! here comes Muff. 
How be’st thou, Naaman? 

Muff.—t thank thee friend, well. 
What more about our Cheap Security, 
Thomas ? 

Wydawake.—Not much, except to 
make a good beginning. We Eng- 
lishmen, from our idle habit of blue- 
books and Parliamentary debate, are 
apt to talk, and wrangle, and consider, 
and delay, and do nothing. Athelstan 
the Unready is our type ; not unready 
for want of warnings and argumen- 
tations about the universal bearings 
of everything, but simply because so 
much is to be specially pleaded on all 
sides that our energies are consumed 
in gabble. Perpetual tongue is the 
bane of our constitution, the baffler of 
our power. Do let ws now round this 
table set one wholesome example of 
action. Here are four good riflemen, 
ready and willing, at all events, for 
we won't press friend Muff into our 
club. 

Muff-—Nay, but, Thomas, if the 
matter is as wise, and peaceable, and 
uncostly as thou sayest, though Naa- 
man Muff may not pull trigger him- 
self, he will not refuse to equip a 
worthy young brother or two of the 
poorer sort, who hath smaller scruple 
of conscience, and may conduce to our 
protection. I will put down five 
pound. 

Dolt.—Bravo! There’s a patriot 
where I least expected one. Why, 
positively, the Quaker is our first rifle- 
man ! 

Mufi—And wherefore not, John ; 
for I hold it a measure both of peace 
and of good policy. 

euler. So it is—so it is; follow 
his good a, Dolt, and let the 
philanthropist be the second. 

Dolt—Done! Tm poorer than 
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Naaman, though ; for there’s more to 
be got out of groceries than out of 
hardware ; but anyhow here’s my 
name for three. 

Till—And Tl say three also at 
once, not to lower the figure ; now, 
then, Funker, all this is very much a 
child of your own-—what’s your be- 
ginning ¢ 

W ydawake.— T’llanswer for Funker, 
who is constitutionally afraid of all 
active measures. Funker, you'll do 
as I’ll do, and we shall neither of us let 
off one another too easily, for fear’s 
sake on one side, and for, I won't say 
what on the other. And, besides our 
subscription to the club, we'll start 
off straightway a canvassing for 
men, and to secure local interests, get 
a shooting-range, advertise our good 
beginnings, and make our little home 
party of riflemen on the Downs the 
nucleus and model of England’s Uni- 
versal Rifle-Club. So shall every 
neighbourhood have wholesome holi- 
days, with a good-natured mingling of 
class with class, in their sprinkling of 
picturesque attire, and all due means 
adapted to give a right direction to 
individual aspirations after feats of 
skill and prowess; and, above all, 
every village will have secured its own 
homebred body-guard of stout young 
fellows, able and willing to do good 
service, if ever need be. If ever-—or, 
mark me, Naaman Muff, I judge with 
you, that this is strictly a peace-mea- 
sure ; it is only the carelessness of un- 
armed wealth that provokes your bur- 





a 





glar;let him once know that watchdogs J 


areawakeandrevolvers loaded, and the 
thief will slink away, honest perforce. 
However, if we will continue to sleep 
with our windows open to the lawn, 
and having the stupid reputation of 
being ignorant or unpossessed of fire- 
arms, [ won’t ensure a safe night’s 
rest to any man or state lying in so 
insensate a security. 
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Tue situation of things in France is 
one that may well make us pause in 
our theories about the march of in- 
tellect and the perfectibility of hu- 
man nature. In other countries ma- 
terial and mental progress go on or 
are retarded together. With us, for 
instance, thought quickened in one 
direction breaks out in new activity 
in every other. In Spain, on the 
other hand, the system of repression 
is thorough and complete. The pulse 
of thought beats slowly, and so the 
whole body corporate is languid and 
inert. But in France we find ma- 
terial progress coupled with mental 
and moral torpor. There we see the 
strange spectacle of a nation agree- 
ing to put itself under arrest, to pro- 
scribe politics, and suppress journal- 
ism. It is easy to say that this sup- 
pression of free thought is the act of 
a despot, that Louis Napoleon wills 
it so, and that the French people sul- 
lenly submit and bide their time. 
This is the explanation commonly 
given by the press in England of the 
silence of the press of France. It is 
short and simple—it accounts for the 
state of things—above all, it fits in 
with our preconceived notions of 
tyrants and usurpers. Certain tra- 
ditions of our school-days still cling to 
us—liberty and despotism, Rome and 
Cesar, the Commonwealth and Crom- 
well are among our early impressions 
of what states must come to, and, 
therefore we have settled in our 
minds that France is under a usurper. 
Historical parallels are the most de- 
lusive studies in history, for, like 
parallels, though produced ever so 
far, they never meet. We think by 
studying the life of Cesar to under- 
stand Cromwell, or of Cromwell to 
understand Napoleon, and so chimera 
chimeram parit. The situation of 
things in France is not to be under- 
stood by bandying about the old 
epithets of usurper, tyrant, and so- 
forth. The Greek tyrant and the 
Roman usurper suggest only false 
analogies between ancient and mo- 
dern history. France has no citizens 
and no slaves such as Greece and 
Rome had, and, therefore, her con- 
stitution must be judged by itself and 
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by the state of society out of which 
it has sprung. The situation of things 
in France is rather a case of abdica- 
tion than of usurpation. The motto 
of William of Orange, recepit non 
rapuit, deserves to be that of Louis 
Napoleon. The French people re- 
mind us of that nobleman mentioned 
in Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” 
who repaired to the West Indies to 
recover his fallen fortunes by trade, 
and who laid aside his sword, the 
badge of his nobility, before depart- 
ing. They have put the sword of 
state in trust into the hands of the 
present Emperor, and have gone out 
to trade. Whether we shall have the 
same good fortune as Sterne, to see 
them reclaim the right to self-govern- 
ment, whether the bourgeois become 
a gentilaomme, again will wipe off 
the rust from that sword with a tear 
dropped from the eye of liberty, is 
more than we can venture to predict. 
It is enough for us if France is sub- 
missive under her self-chosen lot. 
She has put herself out to trade, and 
laid her patent of nobility by. The 
causes which induced her to take 
this strange step deserve to be now 
considered. 

The bane and curse of France, for 
a century and a-half, have been that 
one false system of philosophy has fol- 
lowed upon another ; and that the 
most impossible, or even wicked theo- 
ries of natureand man have been freely 
vented in the salons and schools of 
Paris. Happily for usin England, the 
problem of Sociology (we hope this last 
barbarism of French philosophy may 
never be imported among us) has 
hardly ever been mooted. True, some 
of our young men have seen visions. 
From time to time, thinkers among us, 
like Coleridge and Southey, in their 
“oreen and salad youth,’ have had 
dreams of Pantisocracy, and ideal re- 
publics have floated before them when 
drunk with poetry. But they have 
generally awoke ashamed, and, like 
Noah, cursed those who looked onthem 
in their nakedness. Socialism is a 
disease which has only visited the 
English mind in its mildest form. We 
have either taken it so slightly or re- 
covered so quickly that it has left no 
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scars or seams behind. Not so in 
France. Here the virus of change has 
penetrated through and through the 
socialsystem. Society has beenstirred 
to its depths by theories of the rights 
of man, torn and divorced from all 
thought of the duties of man. Philo- 
sophy has attempted again and again 
to erect a tower unto heaven, and 

in and again God has confounded 
the Godless scheme. Assertion of 
self can never take the place of con- 
fession of faith in God, and the at- 
tempt is always doomed to disappoint- 
ment until men give over to build, and 
are dispersed again to their wonted 
centres of aggregation—the family, 
the Church, the State. 

There are a few in France who dis- 
cern and deplore this state of things 
as distinctly as we do. In philosophy 
as in religion there is a remnant—an 
elect few—who see the only way of 
deliverance given to her, and who sigh 
for the day when reason and religion, 
so long divorced, shall be at one again ; 
when authority and private judgment 
shall each obtain their due; and super- 
stition and atheism shall flee away 
together. Such a moderator between 
philosophy and religion is M. E. Caro, 
professor of literature at Douai, whose 
summary of the principal schemes of 
philosophy in France is both succinct 
and accurate.* M. Caro professes to 
be a spiritualist, a disciple of Descartes 
and uet, and a believer with them 
in the reconcilability of reason and 
faith. His creed is briefly this—“ to 
believe in a God free and personal, 
who is both the creator and dispenser 
of all, distinct both from the world 
and man ; to believe in the existence 
of the soul, intelligent and free, but 
shut up, during a short time of pro- 
bation, in an organism that it can, of 
its own free choice, purify by opening 
a window towards heaven, or defile 
by base contact with matter ; to affirm 
the absolute superiority of the reason- 
ing over the animal part of our nature; 
to place our free will under the control 
of inflexible justice, and to make that 
will responsible for wrong done with- 
outany excuse or indulgence whatever; 
to give morality its real name—a state 
of probation,—and to fix its real end— 
the gradual deliverance of the soul 
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from the trammels of the body, and 
to prepare for the hour of death by a 
self-denying life ; finally, to recognise 
the law of progress, but without ever 
separating our progress in material 
good from that idea of moral good 
which alone dignifies and ennobles it.” 
These make up, in M. Caro’s comer 
the noble programme ofspiritual truths 
from which the true philosophy of the 
soul and of God has never deviated. 

Such aphilosophy must stand closely 
related to religion. M. Caro states 
the relations of spiritualism to theo- 
logy to be these. Tt treats, in common 
with theology, of the existence and 
attributes of God, the doctrine of a 
special Providence, of duty, and the 
nature and destiny of the soul. If, 
then, the conclusions of natural and 
divine philosophy are the same, what 
matters it if they differ in their method 
of discovering them? Spiritualism 
essays to discover, in the depths and 
recesses of the soul, the vital notion 
of God. It analyzes it—it draws it 
out from the a shade of unbelief. 
It demonstrates that the soul is not 
ep a it only dwells in the 
body as an invisible and sacred guest ; 
—but that it has its own proper exist- 
ence—itsspecial laws—its distinct des- 
tiny—and that if ever, as a condition 
of its existence, it is linked to a body, 
it is a tie of relationship only, not of 
servitude. Spiritualism extends its 
view beyond time—it has foreshadow- 
ings of eternity. The soul looks to- 
wards the horizon of a hereafter—to 
a state of glory unutterable, as well as 
to a state of terrible retribution. In 
view of this, its eternal destiny, the 
soul is bound to regulate itself by the 
strict rule of duty ; but this rule is not 
a mere code of stoicism : it contains 
in it the idea of love as well as of 
justice—of love, which is the divine 
law, and which elevates the soul to 
the height of sacrifice. 

Such a philosophy M. Caro contends 
must be an ally of faith. The contro- 
versy between the two may be summed 
up in one word. Is it desirable or 
not to be convinced by reason of the 
existence of God and of the spirituality 
of the soul? Are these two truths 
the starting-point or not of a reflecting 
faith? If ” en are, then, faith and 


* Etudes Morales sur le temps présent, par E. Caro, Professeur a la Faculté des 
Paris, 1856. 
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hilosophy are brethren, and should 

3 at one together—to borrow Bawn’s 

metaphor, philosophy should slay the 

tian and reconcile the Israelite. 

And so M. Caro declares himself to 

be on the side of religion and opposed 
to materialism. 

It will be a happy day for France 
when this alliance between reason and 
faith is consummated ; but, like the 
two branches of the Bourbon family, 
they still stand off from each other, 
and a fusion is as far off as ever. As 
the Legitimists will not give up their 
theory of divine right, so the cham- 
vions of faith in France still resist the 
just demands of reason. M. Caro’s 
complaint of the immoderate demands 
of the Ultramontane party are only 
too just :— 

“There is a school,” he says, “ which, 
to exalt faith, think they must prostrate 
reason. ‘They make a bad beginning in 
teaching us to despise human nature. 
We have often asked, with wonder, for 
whose gain or profit were these raids 
against human reason made? Do we 
think thereby to advance the cause of 
religion? By driving reason to despair 
do we think to force men to adopt our 
faith? Is it honouring to faith to hand 
over to it, not the human understanding 
in all its native vigour, but a shrivelled 
mummy of mind. They dread the ex- 
cesses of reason, is that a reason to anni- 
hilate it? Let them combat it when it 
goes beyond its bounds—when it pro- 
claims itself infallible, and, when blindly 
exaggerating its proper powers, it loses 
itself in the illusions of adreamy spiritual- 
ism, or the boasts of a demented panthe- 
ism. Philosophy, we admit, requires to 
be reminded what its province is, and 
how far its powers extend. Let her not 
pretend, by her own strength, to remake 
the world and reinstitute God, as the 
Hegelians, those alchemists of the abso- 
lute have attempted to do, and have 
found in the bottom of their crucible 
only chimera and negation. But, after 
all, philosophy has its uses, which it 
must never renounce on account of cer- 
tain possible abuses. There is as great 
a danger from the degradation of reason 
as from her over-exaltation. If her apo- 
theosis is a folly, her suicide is a crime. 
When you produce a vacuum in the 
understanding, do not think that faith 
will rush in to fill it up: it is doubt only 
that will seize, possess, and trouble the 
soul. ‘Those systematic enemies of rea- 
son—those levellers of all philosophy— 
are doing the work of scepticism. ‘The 
fanaticism of extreme opinions has al- 
pS 8 produced the same result—incre- 

ality.” 
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The party in France who are op- 
sed to all attempts at a compromise 
etween reason and faith, use, it 
seems, the same weapons as the same 
party in England. Sail on, they say 
to the shipman launched on the weary 
salt ocean of unbelief ; sail on from 
home if you would return to home. 
Like the Ancient Mariner, they expect 
toend their circumnavigation by reach- 
ing the home they set out from— 


“ Oh, dream of joy is this, indeed, 
The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? Is this the kirk? 
Is this my ain countree ?” 


They sail to the west in hopes of 
reaching the east. Credo quia im- 
possibile was the paradox of Tertullian. 
Theirs is more anti-rational still— 
credo quia incredibile. Their faith 
laughs at impossibilities ; and, having 
once reached the antipodes of reason, 
burns the ship that carried it there, 
and so cuts off all escape from, or 
access to, its unsocial retreat. 

There are thinkers, it seems, in 
France who have run the same circle 
round from faith to faith, that Mr. 
Newman has traced in England. M. 
Caro thus describes the sophism by 
which they impose on themselves and 
others :-— 


** A book revelation, they say, is only 
an instance of God’s wide revelation of 
himself in speech. Here we have the 
old stratagem of scepticism enlisted on 
the side of faith. If all thought is de- 
pendent on speech, and speech is de- 
pendent, in its turn, on a written reve- 
lation, the whole question is decided; 
we must either believe every thing or 
nothing. Men are here converted by 
doubt, and raised by despair; philosophy 
has received its death-blow, and theo- 
logy as well. Every attempt to demon- 
strate the truth of Christianity is over- 
turned. There is but one only argument. 
There is revelation in and around you; 
you can conceive of nothing but by the 
miraculous intervention of God. Ifyou 
cannot think of the common objects we 
see around us, but by the help of words, 
and that these words are the immediate 
revelation of God, how can you refuse 
to believe in a revelation of dogmas. 
Either to believe in nothing, or even to 
think of nothing, or to believe in every 
thing, here is the dilemma before us. 
The supernatural is all round us. But 
no, there can be no more supernatural ; 
for in using the word, we imply a natural 
order of things—a contrast which exists 
no longer in the new theology. Where 
every thing is supernatural nothing is.” 
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The party to which M. Caro pro- 
fesses his adherence are still in a la- 
mentable minority in France. As yet, 
the mediation between reason and 
faith is as far off asever. Romanism 
there makes no offer to reform. So 
far from moderating her demands on 
human credulity, she has advanced 
them. Her dogmas have grown stiffer 
and more offensive toreason than ever. 
Her pretensions to work miracles are 
still insisted on in an age of reason. 
Her young men still see visions, and 
her old men dream dreams. On the 
mountains of Dauphine the Virgin 
descends to bless, with beatific vision, 
a cowherd’s children. Pilgrimages 
are set on foot, and holy water sold, 
while every intelligent Frenchman 
shrugs his shoulders, and says—“ Je 
suis Protestant aussi /” meaning that 
he no more believes in these modern 
miracles than Protestants do. The 
state of France is now the same as if 
the town clocks and the church clocks 
kept one time, and our astronomical 
clocks another ; and that, instead of 
people setting their watches by the 
town and church clocks, which, again, 
were regulated in their turn by the 
Astronomer Royal’schronometer, one- 
half of the community kept solar 
time, and the other half church and 
state time. The confusion is endless : 
the employes believe one rule and 
obey another. In their burearz, 
church-time is kept ; in the cafes, the 
philosophers set the pendules, and so 
the public are en avant in one place, 
en retard in another. 

We will now proceed briefly to 
trace some of those aberrations which 
the long schism between reason and 
faith has led to. 

The first and foremost is the school 
of Positive Philosophy, founded by M. 
Auguste Compte, a professor of ma- 
thematics for many years in the Poly- 
technic school, and who has carried 
his rule-and-compass spirit into the 
ae problems of human nature. 

he Positive School began with the 
announcement that there were three, 
and only three stages of human pro- 
gress ; that man sets out in his career 
a superstitious animal ; cured of su- 
perstition, he has grown metaphysi- 
cal ; and now is settling down into the 
last and final stage of positivescience. 
The same three stages of progress 
are d through by every indivi- 
dual from infancy to manhood ; the 
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child, like the savage, issuperstitious : 
he believes every thing ; the youth, 
like the schoolman, is sceptical and 
fond of hypothesis : his belief is pass- 
ing into unbelief, at last it settles 
into non-belief. Scepticism works 
its own cure; the thorough sceptic 
becomes thoroughly rational. Thus 
faith, doubt, reason, are three periods 
that men and nations are passing 
through, and the differences between 
the man and the boy, between the 
savage and the sage, are the same as 
those between the theological and 
the positive era of science. Some 
nations are at one period, and so are 
savages, worshipping Fetiches and 
Greegrees ; others at another, and so 
are monotheists ; but no nation, as 
yet, and only a few men here and 
there have attained the third, or 
positive stage, the open and avowed 
atheism of the Paris philosopher. 

Such a philosophy calls for no 
reply. The Christian advocate will 
do better to follow Gamaliel’s advice, 
“refrain from these men, and let 
them alone.” The philosopher has 
outlived his system. M. Compte, the 
apostle of atheism, has been obliged 
to invent areligion. What happened 
in France before has happened again. 
Voltaire’s saying—“If God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him,” has come true a second time 
within fifty years. 
July, 1851, a new religion was 
founded ; and on the 19th October, 
1851, at the Palais Royal (to be par 
ticular about dates in so great a mat- 
ter as the establishment of a new 
religion), M. Compte, after having 
annihilated all other creeds and com- 
munions, in a discourse of five hours’ 
length, took possession of the temple 
of taith, with the following solemn 
announcement :— 


“In the name of the past and the 
future, the ministers of humanity, both 
theoretical and practical, enter of right 
on the general direction of mundane 
affairs, to construct at last a true scheme 
of Providence, moral, intellectual, and 
material, by irrevocably excluding from 
political supremacy all the various slaves 
of God, whether Catholics, Protestants, 
or Deists, as being both behind their age 
and the troublers of it.” 


Ex nihilo nihil fit used to be an 
axiom, but modern facts belie its 
truth. Out of atheism M. Compte 


attempts to construct a religion, The 
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formula of the new creed may be 
worded thus—“‘There is no God at 
all, and Auguste Compte is his pro- 
het.” So ong as M. Compte con- 
ned himself to the first part of his 
formula he was, at least, consistent. 
His argument was briefly this: Man 
is the measure of all things—ex- 
perience, z.¢., the five senses of Au- 
guste Compte do not testify to the 
being of God, therefore there is no 
such Being. And so long as M. 
Auguste Compte chose to tether his 
thoughts down to the ring of ex- 
perience, there was no God to him, 
and it was easy to deny His existence. 
Out of sight out of mind is a common 
resource of atheism, and M. Compte 
having decided there could be no God 
because he had never perceived him, 
there the matter should have ended. 
But human nature was too strong 
even for Positivism. He had got 
rid of the idea of God, but the reli- 
gious instinct remained strong as ever 
in the human heart. Again, Voltaire’s 
maxim came true, “that if God did 
not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent him ;” and so M. Compte, like 
any other idolater, set himself to 
work to invent a “Grand Etre,” and 
gave it the name of Humanity. “xn 
un mot Thumanité se substitue de- 
Jinitivement a Diew sans oublier 
jamais ses services provisior es.” 

What is this Grand Ftre, this 
Grande Deesse, this humanity, whose 
gender is quite epicene! Is it hu- 
manity past, present, or to come? It 
cannot be the past, for there is no 
such thing as the immortality of the 
soul in M. Compte’s creed. Existence 
after death is simply an imperti- 
nence, or worse still, the desire for it 
is “basely selfish and abnormal.” 
The soul’s pure and healthy desire 
for endless existence will be com- 
pletely satisfied, he tells us, by its 
absorption and identification with the 
immense and eternal being, Huma- 
nity. Again, Humanity yet unborn 
cannot be an object of religious vene- 
ration, for, to an empiric of the Posi- 
tive school, “de non apparentibus et 


non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 
Since, then, the generations of the 


past and those yet unborn are not the 
true goddess, are we, the men who 
walk the earth, gods jointly or seve- 
rally? Are we gods to ourselves?” 
If ridicule is the test of truth, M. 
Compte’s religion is as untrue as it is 
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ridiculous. Moliere’s Medecin Malgiré 
lui is a poor joke in comparison to 
man a deity i spite of himself. It 
reminds us of an anecdote of two 
Chinese ladies, who, after bowing 
before their idols, begs an to prostrate 
themselves before each other; each, 
in turn, became to the other some- 
thing like M. Compte’s Humanity, 
une Grande Deesse. “A deceived 
heart hath turned him aside that he 
cannot deliver himself, or say, Is 
there not a lie in my right hand?” 

But this Humanity god, or god- 
dess, or both, is a compound exist- 
ence. “It divides itself into two 
classes—the living and the dead. 
These are the two faces of the Grand 
Etre, Humanity. The dead represent 
its dignity, the living its activity. 
The dead can only act through the 
agency of the living, but the living 
in their turn act under the ascendancy 
and influence of the dead. The one 
he calls an objective, the other a sub- 
jective existence. 

But what of this subjective exist- 
ence. It is the one nearest to the 
Grand Etre. Souls in life are either 
convergent to, or divergent from, the 
abstract type of excellence, Huma- 
nity. At death their probation ceases, 
all purely personal phenomena drop 
off; and so much of the soul, and 
only so much as has been convergent 
to the true type of humanity, merge 
into it, and is assimilated with i 
“Le Grand Etre ne vent etre Sana 
que des existences suffisamment asst- 
milables ; il exclud les autres.” 

But what of the wicked, and of 
those who instead of converging, 
only diverge. What becomes of para- 
sites, or those the worst of human 
kind, who refuse to worship the great 
goddess Humanity. They die for 
ever, and without remission. M. 
Compte has not words to express his 
contempt for such. He abandons 
them to the horrors of annihilation ; 
but after all, as this annihilation is 
not very unlike the Grand Etre itself, 
our fate is not so hard. We are not 
to live in M. Compte’s commemora- 
tion tables. We are to be excluded 
from the Positive Almanack. Such 
is our terrible destiny hereafter. We 
are extinguished with laughter. 

Having created a divinity whose 
name is the immense and eternal 
being Humanity, M. Compte next 
instructs us in the mode of worship 
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most acceptable. Of this there are 
two branches, private and public. 
Private worship is either domestic or 
personal, and in both cases is nothing 
else than a deification of woman. The 
“ Sexe affective,” as M. Compte is 
pleased to call it, is the representative 
of the Grand Etre on earth, where 
we are to pay our homage; and whe- 
ther as mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
she is our guardian angel, the tutelary 
deity whom we are to invoke. The 
mother, wife, and daughter, moreover, 
symbolize the three epochs of time, 
as past, present, and future, and the 
three degrees of relationship which 
bind us to our superiors, equals, and 
inferiors. 

The worship of these guardian an- 
gels requires of us three prayers per 
diem—at morning, at noon, and at 
night. The morning and the noon 
prayer at the domestic altar (query, is 
it a tea caddy, or a sarcophagus 4), the 
prayer at night is to prolong itself on 
our couch, to “produce a cerebral 
calm, and to invite the approach of 
sleep.” 

Domestic worship differs from pri- 
vate in this, that it introduces nine 
social sacraments—Presentation, Ini- 
tiation, Admission, Destination, Mar- 
riage, Maturity, Retirement, Trans- 
formation, and Incorporation. These 
are, in great part, plagiarisms from 
the sacraments of the Church of Rome. 
The first is no other than positive 
baptism. M. Compte has not even 
omitted godfathers and godmothers, 
whom he styles wn couple artificial. 
Marriage is a sacrament which cannot 
be contracted until twenty-eight years 
of age in men, and twenty-one in 
women, and may not be repeated. The 
state of widowhood must be eternal : 
to marry again, M. Compte positively 
forbids, as little better than polygamy 
—for what is the difference in a sub- 
jective marriage, between having two 
or three wives at once, and having 
them one after another. Polygamy 
is the same thing, whether committed 
simultaneously or successively. 

At forty-two years of age, man ar- 
rives at his full growth of body and 


mind, and is admitted to the sacra- 
ment of maturity. At this solemn 
time he is reminded that now he is 
more responsible than ever before for 
his conduct—faults of character which 
before were venial, now become mor- 
At sixty-three he is ready for 


tal. 
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the sacrament of retreat. His strength 
is exhausted, his work is done, and 
the disciple of Positivism is bid to 
retire gracefully. We wonder what 
some of our judges or bishops would 
say, to being given the last rites of the 
church at sixty-three. As to Lord 
Palmerston, he would long since have 
received the sacrament, and hobbled 
into the upper house, to await the 
extreme unction of the Positive 
Church, Transformation and Incor- 
poration. 

The final consecration is solemnized 
as follows :— 


**Seven years after death, when the 
passions which disturb the judgment 
are hushed, and yet the best sources of 
information remain accessible, a solemn 
judgment, an idea of which, in its germ, 
sociocracy borrows from Theocracy, 
finally decides the fate of each. If the 
priesthood pronounce for incorporation, 
it presides over the transfer with due 
pomp of the sanctified remains. They 
had previously been deposited in the 
burial place of the city; they now take 
their place for ever in the sacred wood 
that surrounds the temple of Humanity. 
Every tomb is ornamented with a sim- 
ple inscription, a bust or a statue, accord- 
ing to the degree of honour awarded.” 


As to public worship, the details 
are quite as prolix and pedantic as 
those of private. M. Compte has as 
yet “no adequate conception” of the 
temples of Positivism. * Provision- 
ally, he shall have to use the old 
churches in proportion as they fall 
into disuse.” The only point he is 
decided on is, that as Paris is France, 
and France the civilized world, “the 
temples of Humanity must turn to- 
wards the general metropolis, Paris. 
In painting and in sculpture, the sym- 
bol of our goddess will always be a 
woman of the age of thirty, with her 
son in her arms. On the white side 
of the movable banners, to be carried 
before us in our solemn processions, 
will be the holy image ; on their green, 
the sacred formula of Positivism. 
When we repeat our fundamental 
formula, we may place our hands in 
succession on the three chief organs— 
those of love, order, progress. When 
the habit is formed, we need not re- 
peat the words, the gesture is enough. 

The Positive calendar is another 

art of this new religion which cannot 
pe passed over. . Compte divides 
the year into thirteen months—the 
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first six of which are to commemorate 
the foundation principles of society, 
which are these six :—Humanity, 
Marriage, Paternity, Filiation, Fra- 
ternity, and Domesticity. The three 
following months commemorate the 
three preparatory stages that history 
has passed through :—Fetichism, Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism; and the 
four last months to celebrate the nor- 
mal functions of a regenerated so- 
ciety—woman or the affections—the 
Priesthood or Contemplation ; Prole- 
tariat, or the life of Activity ; Industry, 
or practical power. Instead of the 
calendar of Saints, M. Compte has a 
calendar of Heroes for monthly, week- 
ly, and daily worship. The thirteen 
heroes worshipped during the thirteen 
months, are Moses, Homer, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Cesar, St. Paul, Charle- 
magne, Dante, Guttemburg, Shak- 
speare, Descartes, Frederic, Bichat. 

ead men tell no tales, or M. Compte’s 
calendar of heroes would rise to re- 
sent the strange liberties taken with 
their names and principles. Thus, 
Hercules is only the hero of a day, 
Numa of a whole week. John the 
Baptist must blush to find himself 
worshipped alongside of Mahomet; 
and Plato has good cause to complain 
that he is only a hebdomadal saint, 
while Aristotle presides over a whole 
month. Demosthenes is placed side 
by side with Philip of Macedon, 
Beethoven is subordinated to Mozart, 
and Count Joseph de Maistre, the 
most ultra of ultramontanes, is in the 
next niche to Joseph Hume the 
sceptic. As to Gall, the phrenologist, 
he lords it over both Kepler and 
Copernicus ; and, to crown the whole, 
provision is made for leap year. Once 
in four years, or on one day out of 
1,460, woman is to come in for her 
share of worship. In spite of all his 
fine sentiments about “guardian an- 
gels,” woman, it appears, is only to 
get a kind of collective worship ; and, 
on the principle that there is an “ All 
Saints Day” for those saints and an- 
gels who have not got a day to them- 
selves in the ecclesiastical year, so 
there is to be an “ All Heroines Day,” 
once in four years. Hear it, “lovely 
woman!” M.Compte has taken your 
measure, and found the whole “sexe 
affective’ to be worth the fourteen 
hundred and sixtieth part of the 
worship of Hume or Joseph de 
Maistre ! 
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Next to the calendar come the three 
orders of the Positive priesthood : 
they are aspirants, vicars, and priests, 
whose stipends are fixed at £120, 
£240, and £480, respectively. Over 
all these ranks and orders will be a 
high priest of Humanity, whose me- 
tropolitan seat will be Paris, and 
whose salary is to be £2,400 ; assisted 
by four national superiors, at a fixed 
salary of £1,200. Marriage which 
other citizens may or may not con- 
tract, is obligatory on the priests, for 
the priestly office cannot be duly per- 
formed unless the man be constantly 
under the influence of woman. 

To meet these expenses, M. Compte 
opened, in 1848, a golden book, in 
which to register his sacerdotal sub- 
sidies. Curiously enough, Ireland is 
one of what he calls his trois foyers 
positivistes ; Holland and France are 
the other two: though what was the 
amount of the new “rent” remitted 
from Ireland to Paris, or who the 
contributors are from our Island of 
Saints to this new religion, without a 
God, we have no means of discovering. 

M. Compte is a thorough systema- 
tizer ; and not content with a priest- 
hood, he has also instituted a “patri- 
ciate” which is to hold absolute power 
over life and limb, property and chil- 
dren—are both to make laws and en- 
force them. M. Compte is also a pro- 
tectionist of the po old school; he 
would keep up monopoly and keep 
down interlopers. ‘wo thousand 
bankers, a hundred thousand mer- 
chants, two hundred thousand manu- 
facturers, four hundred thousand agri- 
culturists would — in his judg- 
ment, industrial chiefs for the hundred 
and twenty millions who inhabit west- 
ern Europe. It is needless to add, that 
M. Compte is an admirer of despotism. 
The Czar Nicholas of old, and Louis 
Napoleon now, are both the beau ideal 
of the Positive regime. Liberty of 
the press, free trade, representative 
government are institutions that Posi- 
tive philosophy cannot tolerate ; and 
M. Compte, in one of his earlier 
volumes, gave the Czar Nicholas some 
excellent advice, to keep down all ase- 
less ferment of opinion in Russia, and 
to patronize Positivism in the same 
way that Frederic the Great patron- 
ized Encyclopdism. 

Enough of the theory of Positivism 
and of M. Compte, its high priest. The 
present regime in France is only Posi- 
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tivism in practice, and Louis Napoleon 
our philosopher's ablest disciple. Whe- 
ther any of the Idees Napoleons ac- 
knowledgeM.Compteas their inspiring 
enius, we cannot say; but it is not 
ifficult to understand the politics of 
France by glancing at this philosophy. 
From M. Compte’s proclamation in 
the Palais Royal, in October, 1851, to 
Louis Napoleon, seated in the Tuil- 
leries in December, 1852, there is but 
a year’s interval in time, and a less 
interval of thought. The Coup d Etat 
was the rubicon cleared at a bound by 
the modern Cesar. Between Posit- 
ivism in print and Positivism in pur- 
ple, there is only the ideal line between 
‘I dare not,” and “I would.” 

French philosophy has had many 
turns, but the strangest freak it has 
ever fancied is that of masquerading 
religion. A century ago it was simply 
destructive—now-a-days, after over- 
turning the popular religions, it erects 
another in their stead. ‘ The greater 
the sinner the greater the saint,” is 
likely to come true, in the sense that 
the more profane and atheistic a phi- 
losophy the greater its unction and 
odour of sanctity. Feuerbach sets out 
with reversing the Psalinist’s confes- 
sion, “It is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves,” and calls the 
new atheism, the Essence of Christi- 
anity. Whether like Zacharias struck 
speechless from excess of ecstasy in 
their temple visions, these new pro- 
phets of humanity and apostles of the 
flesh have lost their proper vocabulary, 
and stammer out in Christian phrases 
their many degrees of atheism. Their 
Christ of humanity has consigned the 
Christ of history back to his sepulchre, 
and pass off their imposture on the 
satel as the true Christ. Miracles, 
inspiration, the eucharist, the incar- 
nation, and crucifixion—nothing is too 
sacred for their unhallowed parody. 
It isthe Bible burlesqued by Feuerbach, 
Prudhon,and MaxStirner. Twofriends 
cannot speak together without “break- 
ing together spiritual bread.” A man 
cannot indulge in a reverie without 
“communing with the Infinite.” Every 
exposition of these new dogmas is “the 
Eucharist of truth” or the “ Genesis 
of the Idea.” Listen to these apostles 
of Red Republicanism : they tell you 
“that democracy is the second entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem ;” that “a 


reign of terror is the Mountain of Cal- 
vary.” 


Revolutions we used to think 
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shed human blood—no, it is the blood 
of Christ that is spilled over again. 
Liberty, likeChrist, becomes incarnate, 
has its Calvary, and rises to life out 
of death. In all this we have a “new 
Apocalypse,” a jargon of holy names 
strung on to unholy thoughts and de- 
sires. Here words are in an inverse 
ratio to their meaning, and the coarsest 


materialism is veiled under a cloud of 


mysticism. 

The last and most characteristic 
emanation of this school of spasmodic 
religion is a work of M. Jean Rey- 
naud, “De Terre et Ciel.” Accor«d- 
ing to M. Reynaud, religious philo- 


sophy is on the eve of a revolution, of 


which his book is the note of warning. 
The Church of the past has done great 
things, and discovered some essential 
dogmas. It has its roots in Mosaism, 
which taught it the great truth of the 
unity of God. Christian metaphysics 
has helped it to the Trinity. It has 
its hierarchy, its ritual, its liturgy. 
But one thing is wanting, one dogma 
is undeveloped, the dogma which is 
to reconcile all things in heaven and 
earth, the dogma forsooth of our pre- 
existence and our consequent immer- 
tality. 

The signs of M. Reynaud’s apostle- 
ship, his right to preach this new re- 
velation, is this, that he is a Gaul, 
the descendant of a Druid, and, there- 
fore, one of the sons of the prophets. 
In histheory of Representative Heroes, 
he leaves even Mackay and Emerson 
behind— 


** As Judea was inclined to adore the 
absolute—as the mission of Greece was to 
master metaphysics, and that of Rome 
to master men and nations—so Gaul 
has been given an instinctive sense of 
immortality. It is that which in all 
times has distinguished it from other na- 
tions. A Gaul never fears death, for, 
thanks to these sublime aspirations, he 
knows his individuality will continue an 
indestructible essence. But inasmuch 
as questions like these, of the relation of 
the soul to the universe, must wait for 
their solution till those questions of the 
existence of God and his relation to na- 
ture and man have first been solved, for 
this reason, Gaul must bide its time to 
appear on the scene of history. At last 
the Gallican genius has risen to lead 


the nations, and guided by the angel of 


its race, it will march straight on in the 
path of its destiny.” 


The soul of Gaul is, then, grown 
theological, and M, Reynaud is at 
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once its priest and oracle. With all 
respect for Alexandrian, or Hebrew, 
or Latin lore, Druidism is a more 
ancient and sublime religion than any 
of these ; and so M. Reynaud plunges 
us back into the thick forests of 
Gaul, and takes us to consult his ora- 
cular oaks. “I repeat it,’ he says, 
“T repeat the undying hope of every 
Briton, ‘ Arthur is not dead!” M. 
Reynaud is safe under the thick shade 
of Druidism. As we are not in the 
confidence of the Druids, we cannot 
contradict his assertion, that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul 
as well as of its pre-existence, was the 
hidden wisdom of Gaul, which it is 
the mission of her new prophet to 
discover and proclaim. 

The form of the book is as curious 
as its subject-matter. It isa dialogue 
between a philosopher and a theolo- 
gian, in which the poor theologian is 
miserably floored again and again. In 
fact, after the first few rounds, the 
champion of Aquinas and Bossuet is 
not worth backing: the dialogue is 
somanaged that the theologian always 
is worsted, and philosophy left master 
of the field. 

M. Reynaud’s Druidism is briefly 
as follows: There is an eternal circu- 
lation of life in the universe, under the 
impulse of a Trinary God, and with 
an infinite progress. Creation has no 
bounds, either in time or place. This 
immense starry firmament above our 
heads is made up of worlds like our 
own, peopled as our world is. As 
there is but one God, so there is but 
one heaven. This earth that we 
tread under our feet is itself a part 
of heaven, and as it rolls through the 
sky, gives us a right to rank among 
the inhabitants of heaven. The phi- 
losopher has then to teach the divine 
both whence we came from, and where 
we are going to. We came from other 
worlds, similar to this, and we are 
destined to journey on from world to 
world, purifying ourselves after the 
divine ideal of Him around whom 
the universe gravitates. The book, 
in fact, is a kind of plurality of worlds, 
in which the argument of Fontenelle 
and Sir David Brewster is sketched 
a parte ante, as well as a parte post. 
Man looks back as well as forward. 
The immortality of his soul hasneither 
beginning nor ending, but has been 
circulating through matter, enduring 
those many transmigrations that Hin- 
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du and Pythagorean philosophers 
dreamed of. Our earth is only a pur- 
gatory, and souls passthrough it veiled 
in human fiesh, and then, having 
sloughed off some of their sin, pass 
on— 


‘* Winging their flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall.” 


M. Reynaud has committed the 
capital error of clearing wp one diffi- 
culty by creating another. To prop 
up his belief in the immortality of the 
soul, he asserts its pre-existence ; and 
to account for the origin of evil, he 
asserts its transmission from star 
to star. One hypothesis involves 
another. Like the Hindu fiction of 
the world resting on an elephant, 
which elephant, in his turn, is propped 
on the back of a tortoise, so religious 
truths, in M. Reynaud’sscheme, rest on 
astronomical fictions, which fictions, 
unable to support themselves, rest on 
others more fictitious still. Compare 
with this dream of souls under skiey 
influences, in which Magianism, Ori- 
genism, and Swedenborgianism con- 
tribute their respective quota of 
fiction—compare with this philoso- 
phy, falsely so called, the truths of 
the Bible! It is like passing out of 
a palace of ice, glittering with tin 
sconces, and melting under its own 
illumination, with the solid, sober 
light of day. In the Bible there is 
not a syllable of conjecture ; it has no 
key to the mystery; it rather teaches 
us that these mysteries are of human 
invention, and while it solves every 
honest doubt, it does not unriddle our 
dreams. It speaks forth the words 
of truth and soberness, and gains the 
attention only of true and sober men. 
It tells us of man’s beginning, some 
few thousand years ago; that he was 
a creature endowed with free-will, 
and given alaw to test his obedience ; 
that he yielded to the desires of the 
flesh, through the malice and subtlety 
of a spirit, who had not kept his first 
estate, and was seeking to involve 
man in the same ruin; that man then 
fell under the curse and condemnation 
of the broken law ; and that until 
delivered by God’s goodness, must 
remain in that state—the flesh lusting 
against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh. 

To every count in this long indict- 
ment reason and history bring their 
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unwilling testimony. Platoadmitsasa 
fact that man is somehow unaccount- 
ably depraved, and in need of a divine 
teacher. It is only because we do not 
tend the wants of human nature 
aright that we bring to it any other 
remedy for its woes than those the 
Bible offers. Philosophers are too 
often, like those ignorant nurses, who 
neither know the proper medicine to 
give, nor why the child cries ; and so, 
to quiet its screams, drug it with some 
vile decoction, which puts it out of 
pain for the instant, but only to 
deepen the hidden disease. 

No country has been so drugged by 
false philosophy as France. Ger- 
many, it is true, has generally com- 
pounded their drugs; but like the 
vendors of patent medicines and in- 
fallible cures, she never tries them on 
herself. They rise out of the German 
ocean of metaphysics as vapours do 
out of the wide Atlantic, only to dis- 
charge themselves on the nearest con- 
tinent. The fate of Mantua, nimium 
vicina cremone is also the fate of 
France, nimium vicina Tubingen. One 
after another the philosophies of Ger- 
many have drifted across the Rhine, 
and have fallen on the plains of 
France, not as in Germany, in a 
drizzle of speculation, but in a down- 
pour of revolution and anarchy. The 
more phlegmatic German found these 

uestions in the schools, and left them 
there ; they have not had much in- 
fluence on common life. In France 
they have been taken up by dema- 
gogues, and preached to the people 
as the true way of salvation. A grand 
formula is the first requirement of 
pahoophy. Let the formula pa | 
vague and sonorous, and it will 
attract multitudes to it. The formula 
is couched in the phrase, Idea. “ Let 
us have faith in the Idea—the Idea 
will save the world.” Around the 
Hegelian phrase the Idea has rallied 
all the unquiet spirits in France: M. 
Considérant, M. Louis Blanc, M. 
Pierre Leroux, M. Cabet, M. de Gi- 
rardin, M. Compte, M. Pelletan, M. 
Proudhon. Some were pure sensual- 
ists, and believed that matter secreted 
thought ; others were pure spiritual- 
ists, and held that thought created 
all things ; still they agreed in the 
use of the common formula, the Idea. 
The creed of the one extreme amounts 
to this—“ There is no God at all, and 
mind is the universe ;’ the creed of 
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the other to this—“ There is no God 
at all, and matter is the universe.” 
But, whether they denied with Berke- 
ley, the existence of matter, or with 
Helvetius the existence of mind, they 
agreed in their denial of the existence 
of a personal God, and so sinking 
minor differences, they have combined 
__ use of a common formula, the 
aea. 

Under shelter of this vague ex- 
pression French philosophy ‘has ut- 
tered some rather startling senti 
ments. Thus itis M. Proudhon’s idea 
that God is Evil. Our Saxon forefa- 
thers took the word God, and set it 
apart and consecrated it as the name 
of the All-father. M. Proudhon 
blasphemously says the opposite. 
Another idea from the same quarter 
is that property is a theft. Like the 
Anthropophagi, whose heads beneath 
their shoulders grow, this French An- 
thropophagos curiously inverts the 
common sentiments of mankind. He 
defines God by what He is not, and 
property by what it is not. Appro- 
priation is one thing and misappro- 
priation another. “ Thrift is bless- 
ing,’ if old Shylock express the 
common sense of mankind. The new 
formula is—“ thrift is theft.” 

The sacredness of marriage is an 
other unsettled question among the 
prophets of the Lion. The general 
opinion seems to be, that those who 
are spiritual are not to be held in car- 
nal bonds—that the union should last 


as long as there is a communion of 


feeling and interest, but that when 
these decay it isa “hateful hypocrisy,” 
not to be endured by any true man. 
Christianity, they say, preached the 
emancipation of the spirit, we preach 
the emancipation of the flesh. “The 
rights of the flesh,” and “ the rights 


of woman,” are the last demands of 


the age. “In this strange new reli- 
gion,” we quote from M. Caro, “man 
is adored in his body, as well as in his 
soul, matter is divine as well as spirit. 
These new prophets loudly proclaim 
it, that the time has come to end that 
long divorce of sense and spirit—it is 
time to restore the flesh, so long sacri- 
ficed by Christianity to blind super- 
stitions, to an extravagant asceticism, 
and to stupid acts of mortification. 
Christianity has thrown its anathema 
on the carnal man—it curses matter. 
The new religion, in a broader, more 
liberal spirit, relieves the body from 
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this long anathema, and restores it to 
the sanctuary. “To live” is the law 
of these modern Messiahs—to develop 
sensation is as sacred a duty as to en- 
rich thought. To invent anew pleasure 
would mark a genius, likethat of New- 
ton discovering new worlds. As to 
those who stint one single passion, 
they attempt a kind of suicide. Pas- 
sion has not only the right to live, but 
also to reign—to abridge its rights in 
the least is to make a senseless holo- 
caust to those old-world idols of super- 
stition and fear. Plato, of old, has 
compared the sense and the spirit to 
two coursers, the one white, docile, 
submissive : the other black, stubborn, 
restive. Once let gothe reins of reason, 
proclaim the equality of the two steeds, 
and you will see to what an abyss of 
wickedness the black steed of passion 
will hurry you. Already we hear 
what Bossuet has called his “ lasci- 
vious neighings.” Is this to be the 
reign of man? Can man only be 
honoured by turning his baser nature 
into a divinity ? 

Thesovereignty of passion is preach- 
ed with great plainness of speech by 
George Sand. Thus Lelia writes to 
her lover, “ Will you blaspheme for 
me, that may, perhaps, console me— 
will you cast stones at heaven, out- 
rage God, curse eternity, invoke anni- 
hilation, adore evil, call down destruc- 
tion on the works of Providence, and 
contempt on his worship. Are you 
capable of killing Abel, to avenge me 
on God, my tyrant? Will you bite 
the dust, and eat the sand, like Ne- 
buchadnezzar? Will you, like Job, 
exhale your anger, and mine, in violent 
imprecations? Will you, pure and 
pious young man, plunge up to your 
neck in scepticism, and roll into the 
abyss when I expire.” The above in- 
sane rant would not be worth notice, 
except as an instance of the state of 
paroxysm into which the children of 
passion and nature work themselves, 
inuttering their mild mother’s oracles. 
It is a pity to see genius “wallow 
foaming,” as possessed by the devil of 
unbelief. A sad spectacle to see whole 
ranks of Frenchmen turn from Chris- 
tianity, as the man vexed with devils 
from Christ, “ Art thou come to tor- 
ment us.” Byastrange, though just, 
retribution on France, for the expul- 
sion of the Huguenots, a spiritual re- 
ligion has never again been preached 
to the great masses of Frenchmen. 
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They only know of a system of priest- 
craft, patronized by the state for pur- 
poses of its own, and clung to by weak 
women and superstitious peasants. 
That underneath much imposture and 
error, there is a divine ideal of holi- 
ness and truth, many are fain to 
acknowledge—but where are they to 
find it. Dissatisfied with the forms 
of Christianity around them, and un- 
able to account for its errors and cor- 
ruptions, they try to account for it, 
that Christianity has served its turn, 
and is to be superseded by some better 
system, for which they are waiting. 
5 et 3 ° 
False Christs abound, but still they 
go forth to meet them, in hopes that 
the last may turn out a true Messiah 
tomen. It is the age in France for 
these. Voltaire and Hume only at- 
tempted to overturn Christianity in 
France ; now-a-days even Atheism has 
grown religious, and set up a church 
on the confession of faith. “There is 
no God at all, and M. Compte is his 
prophet.” 

The philosophy of France is, we are 
sure, the true key to its present poli- 
tics. No better regime is possible, so 
long as such social and spiritual 
anarchy prevails. We have, therefore, 
described at some length the different 
phases of unbelief in France, because 
the settlement of all constitutional 
questions in France must depend upon 
the settlement of these great spiritual 
and moral questions, on which man’s 
real existence depends. So long as 
marriage, the rights of property, the 
being of God, are open questions, on 
which men’s minds are unsettled from 
time to time, so long must France con- 
tinue under restraint. M. Guizot and 
his party must bide their time, France 
is not ready to learn the constitutional 
lesson this little party have to teach 
them. The Doctrinaires are too good 
for the generation they wish to serve. 
Gecteet would be proud of such citi- 
zens, but France has no use for them 
as yet. 

For the poms Louis Napoleon is 
the political counterpart of M.Compte. 
The destructive doctrines of the one 
invite the restrictions on thought of 
the other. Yet here vital cohesion 
ceases, mechanical must keep the body 
corporate together. Splints are for 
the broken limb, joints and bands for 
the ill-knitted bone—the law as a ter- 
ror to evil-doers, when there is a want 
of internal restraint. Happy the 
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country that can get on without laws, 
where each man is a law unto himself 
—as it now is, France is very far in- 
deed from such a state. The winds 
of faction are buried by a wise neces- 
sity, under a huge mountain of mili- 
tary power, and a-top of this Molia 
sits the commander-in-chief of five 
armies, ruling over France as over a 
great camp. How long this state of 
things will last no one can tell. Nor 
again is it certain which is cause, and 
which is effect—whether social an- 
archy is the cause of despotism, or 
despotism of social anarchy. Perhaps 
Carlyle’s refiection, with which he 
closes that strange epic of the French 
Revolution, is the only one that suits 
the France of our day. He says, 
Homer’s epos is like a bas-relief, it 
does not conclude, it merely ceases. 
Such, indeed, is the epos of universal 
history itself. Directorates, consul- 
ates, emperorships, restorations, citi- 
zen-kingships, succeed this business 
in due series, in due genesis, one out 
of the other. 

And so we break off our discussion 
of the state of things in France. Con- 
clusion we have none to come to, for 
we cannot see the end of the matter. 
We are not prepared to pronounce 
beforehand on the fate of the Napoleon 
dynasty; we only see a fragment of 
the bas-relief: we look up on the 
prancing of horses, on shielded war- 
riors hurling javelins, on brave men 
biting the dust—these all stand out 
in stone, but which side is in the right, 
and whom history will crown, we 
cannot even conjecture. The conclu- 
sion is, we admit, a most lame and 
impotent one- -but what other can 
short-sighted mortals presume to ar- 
rive at. It is enough to know (and 
this shall save us from utter scepti- 
cism), that there are eternal principles 
at bottom of all this troubled sea of 
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French politics. Dissolute principles, 
and an absolute ruler, are but as the 
great serpent wound round the moun- 
tain, with which Vishnu churned the 
ocean, to extract the amrit, or water 
of life. Beneath all the mire and dirt, 
the amrit is at bottom in France—her 
people can never rest—but are under 
a spell of turbulence, because the scum 
is a-top, and the amrit at bottom, of 
that seething ocean. Righteousness 
exalteth a nation—by wisdom kings 
reign, and princes execute judgment. 
Unhappily, these are not French prin- 
ciples, as yet. Christianity in France 
is but a shadowy thing, a sentiment 
about le bon Dieu—a vague impres- 
sion that Voltaire was as great an im- 
postor as the priests he ridiculed- 

and a respect for the genius of Chris- 
tianity, as set off by the rhetoric of 
Chateaubriand. This is the sum total 
of the Christianity of average French- 
men. What leaven is this to leaven 
the great lump of national character ! 
Is it a wonder that with little religion, 
there is less morality, and no liberty 
at all. The three blessings are so re- 
lated to each other, that a nation 
which is God-fearing at first will keep 
God’s laws in the second instance, and 
at last earn the right to make laws 
for themselves. Plant religion first, 
and under shelter of it, morality will 
spring up, till at last the soil will be 
prepared for the tender blade of self- 
government. Covenanting principles 
(in spite of its excesses we like the 
word), will prepare the way for con- 
stitutional—whiggism was a religion 
before it became a politic -al creed ; and 
things in France must follow the same 
order. We look to the colportage of 
France to work out the regeneration, 
be it far or near at hand—the Bible in 
the pedlar’s pack will do what Napo- 

leon, with five armies, cannot do, keep 
France quiet at home and abroad. 


UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO. IL. 


IN AND OUT OF STREETS IN CAIRO, 


As we descend the stairs of the Indian 
Family Hotel, we inuse, not without 
sadness, in perplexity, over the “fracas” 
which has just ended in the departure 
from under its roof of the irascible In- 
dian colonel. The loud threats of 
horsewhipping, nay, even of murder, 
enforced by the sudden grip at the 
Arab servant’s bare throat, may pos- 


sibly be as strange to ordinary Anglo- 
Indian habits as they appear to us ; 
especially when provocation has been 
so slight as in the present case ; but 
we are not quite sure of it. We be- 
think ourselves of what that Alexan- 
drian Arab was saying to us, in his 
intelligent, if ill-informed observations 
upon a difference suspected by him 
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to exist between English laws and 
customs applied to Englishmen, and 
the same ones by Englishmen to 
men of another colour and creed. We 
did not relish his remarks upon the 
many opportunities he had enjoyed of 
seeing “plenty English officer, plenty 

entleman, always come from India— 

ring Indian sarvant, sir, call him 
boy ! speak to him very much like dog. 
No gentleman in Egypt, sir, speak to 
sarvant so—not even one Turk pasha 
or bey speak so, sir, toan Arab man.” 

On the whole, we are glad our Alex- 
andrian acquaintance did not witness 
the scene upstairs just now, though 
the firmness with which the English 
host and hostess refused to keep under 
their roof a guest, who could so far for- 
get himself towards their Arab servant, 
might have done something towards 
exculpating Englishmen in general in 
his éStignation. 

We muse sadly then over this “ fra- 
cas” as we come down, and wonler, 
whether many tawny throats in Hin- 
dostan have felt the grip of that 
irascible colonel and his like; and 
whether the hands of the men to 
whom those tawny throats belonged, 
may not have been busy about white- 
skinned throats these last few terrible 
months in India. We wonder, also, 
whether the “boys” observed by our 
Alexandrian Arab, happen, by any 
evil chance, to be numbered now-a- 
days among those “ budmashes,” those 
nameless items of the town-rabbles, 
concerning whose hideous deeds the 
seseeeph brings such sickening ac- 
counts here to Cairo, on the way home. 

We would not calumniate our coun- 
trymen, whose gentleness is often- 
times as noble as the stern strength 
of their hearts ; but it were well that 
every one of them should know and 
feel how grievous a shame and scandal 
to the proud name of their nation, 
is any forgetfulness of just and hu- 
mane consideration for the feelings of 
weaker, not to say inferior races. 

Those who read carefully, as we all 
read delightedly, the letters of the 
brilliant Irishman, who continues for 
the Z'imes newspaper in India the 
task undertaken first in the Crimean 
campaigns, will not fail to remember 
the considerate and generous remon- 
strances which he has not hesitated to 
make upon the selfsame subject 

Down stairs we find the donkey ; 
quiet words, which ill express the tur- 
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moil into which we plunge, when once 
our foot has crossed the Indian Family 
threshold. Down stairs, in truth, we 
find a dozen donkeys, and a dozen or 
more determined donkey-boys. Be- 
tween these four-and-twenty crea- 
tures, or more, we become forthwith 
a bone of contention: above we are 
pulled, and pushed, and screamed at 
in a dust-cloud, out of which twinkle 
long pivoting ears and bony brown 
arms, whilst beneath, our toes are 
trampled on promiscuously by nimble 
hooves. At last it becomes somehow 
understood that we have selected a 
donkey—or to speak more truthfully, 
that some one donkey-boy has estab- 
lished a valid claim upon us; we are 
become his good and ¢hattel ; and out 
of respect for the great law of meum 
and tuum former competitors fall back, 
and under shadow of the nearest tree 
await the appearance of the next luck- 
less wight’ that shall venture down 
stairs. 

Our donkey is white: we are glad 
to have fallen to a donkey of this 
colour, having dim recollections that 
in ancient eastern associations dig- 
nity clothes the rider on a white don- 
key. He has recently been shaved, 
which is more than his rider has ; and 
his pinkish skin, tufted here and 
there with little white stubby bushes 
that have escaped or resisted the 
shears, reminds us of the powdered 
heads of long-remembered ancient 
gentlemen of the old school. He ap- 
pears to wear stockings, of intricate 
and tasteful design ; an appearance 
produced by the art of the shaver, 
who ceased wholesale shaving when 
he had reached the knee-joint, and 
terminated the process by clipping 
arabesques downwards. To be mount- 
ed, when others are afoot, has in all 
ages been deemed an incentive to the 
swellings of vanity. “ Plato,” saith 
an ancient English moralist, “ being 
mounted vpon his horse, and judgin 
himselfe a littel moued with pride, did 
sresently light from his horse, lest 
fies should bee overtaken with lofti- 
nesse in riding.” Now, this self-im- 
posed, corrective descent may have 
been necessary, we quite admit, if the 
sage’s nag were a well-bred Thessa- 
lian, with curving neck and springy 
pastern. Ourselves, we will own it, 
may have felt, here in Cairo, the un- 
reasonable overtakings of this same 
“loftinesse in riding” when bestrid- 
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ing (albeit the steed were borrowed) 
an Arab grey of unquestionable blood 
and worthy of his creditable descent. 
When the tall handsome Sais, or 

oom, who has brought round the 

auty, champing and prancing, to 
the door, has loosened his hold upon 
rein and stirrup—when he has raised 
his own head, bound with a clean tur- 
ban of spotless white, and squared 
his elbows, above which he has tucked 
the sleeves of his white shirt and 
blue frock, fastening them behind his 
shoulders—when he has started, at a 
quick light trot in front of you; and 
as with his little rod of palm or cane 
he clears a passage among pedestrians 
on the right hand and on the left, 
through which the dancing motion 
of the horse carries you swift and 
daintily—then indeed it is possible 
to “judge yourselfe a littel moued 
with pride.” But should the white- 
ness of the donkey move the rider 
thus; or even should the rider self- 
moved thus beforehand, have gone 
so far as to purchase a blue or purple 
cloth, fringed with coarse gold fringe, 
to adorn, with ostentation, the hired 
saddle it conceals, there be corrective 
considerations, not a few, at hand to 
bate that rider’s pride without dis- 
mounting him. For, in the first place, 
specially with him of lengthy leg, such 
“loftinesse” as scarcely lifts the sole of 
the rider’s foot one full-grown cat’s 
height from the ground isnosuch proud 
exaltation. And then it is humiliat- 
ing to disengage the instep from the 
stirrups, and suffer it to dangle with 
those dangling appendages, warned 
by the disastrous consequences of a 
fall or two, and not in emulation of 
those accomplished oriental donkey 
riders who brush past, stirrupless, 
yet with their ugly papooshes stuck 
out ata saucy right angle all day long, 
as if the instep itself were of iron or of 
brass. Neither is it otherwise than 
humiliating for the rider’s lower ribsto 
learn, by painful experiment, that 
they are not uplifted beyond reach of 
elbows, dug in revengefully by angry 
folk on foot, when now and then, an 
inadvertent hoof has trampled an un- 
rotected toe. Ah! very different 
rom the smooth glidin oonh the 
crowd, which yields before the sum- 
mons of the smart running Sais, is 
the hustle through the compact and 
busy mass, which heeds but little the 
shouts and objurgations of the hum- 
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bler donkey-boy from behind. He, to 
do him justice, spares not his lungs. 
“ Guarda ! guarda !” shouts he to the 
wearer of hat and frock coat, or of 
wide-awake and shooting jacket : “La 
strada ! la strada!—O-a ! sheick!” to 
the venerable turbaned greybeard, 
“Shemalek !” (to the left !) “O-a rig- 
lak!” (take care of thy leg !) “ Yami- 
nah! Yaminah!” (to the right, to the 
right!) Ya sitte! (you lady!) Ya Om- 
moo! (my mother!) Ya Bint ente min 
hinneh! (you girl there, this way !) 

He spares not his lungs, he spares 
not his legs, for he will shout and run 
behind, unwearied from earliest dawn 
to sundown ; he spares not his don- 
key’s flanks, for he will shower down 
blows upon them as the rider per- 
ceives by a desperate wriggling sen- 
sation threatening to unseat him, 
through contractile annihilation of 
the donkey’s vertebra. He is, in 
effect, a sort of screw-propeller, and 
does that work admirably. But this 
propeller answers at best clumsily to 
any other helm than his own fancy. 
There is no shaking off the feeling all 
day long that he has, as we said, es- 
tablished a valid claim on us—he 
has loaded us upon his donkey, a 
“ mouth-less” animal, and conveys us 
according to his own good pleasure ; 
halts, advances, turns to the right or 
left, are matters purely and solely 
governed thereby. 

We are very much indebted to 
him for his kindness in consentin 
to convey us by such a road anc 
at such a rate as to him seems 
best, to visit any monument of pub- 
lic interest we may have signified a 
wish to see. We are far from resenting, 
as intrusive, the easy familiarity wit 
which he bestows on us his company 
during our survey of each monument ; 
lounging, gaping, peering, and chat- 
tering cheek by jowl with us. We 
know how servitude and familiarity 
go hand in hand here in Eeypt, and 
elsewhere ; we understand that al- 
though the master in this eastern 
land would, for any offence or none, 
lay his koorbash or thong of hide, 
lustily about the quivering legs or 
shoulders of this same donkey-boy, 
yet he can draw, and does draw, in 
many social matters, a recognised 
distinction between the man and the 
bondsman in one and the same indi- 
vidual. But perhaps there is some 
momentary indignation roused in us, 
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acing of western social prejudice, 
when after kindly consenting to drive 
us to the Turkish bath—there to be 
steamed, scraped, soaped, and soaked 
in scalding water, that over-fami- 
liar Moslem “gamin” dofis his single 
garment in a twinkle, and with a 
grin, a shout, and a pitterpatter over 
the sloppy marble floor, plumps his 
brown nudity alongside of our whiter 
one into the tank. 

This is, perhaps, too cool for us—the 
plunge we mean, not the tank, whose 
water, sooth to say, is warmer even 
than our indignation. But after all, 
there is an utter absence of intention 
to offend, and there is no keeping a 
grudge against the unwearied little 
runner and grinner, who has already 
become, and will continue, your in- 
separable Cairene companion. Arab 
as he is, he shall soon be bound to 
you by sacred obligations of hospi- 
tality, for he shall eat of your salt, 
sprinkled on your cold chicken, break 
of your bread, or captain’s biscuit as 
it may be, and drink without scruple 
of your Bass or Allsopp, as provided 
for your lunch by the Tadian Family 


hostess, when, under his auspices, you 


shall do your Pyramids of Geezeh or 
your petrified Forest. In due course 
of time he will wax confidential, 
and inform you that his age is from 
irteen to sixteen, as it may be; 
that he has served two years or 
three with his present master, the 
man with the red turban, black 
frock, one eye, and no beard, whom 
you must have noticed hovering 
constantly near the Indian Family 
house ; that the said master is “very 
and very much humbug, yes! 
Habass keteer, that Inglees, one hum- 
bug, oh very! give poor donkey-boy 
toomuch stick when heno get piastre.” 
Notwithstanding there are, he trusts, 
brighter days in store, for his father 
has bought half a donkey for three 
hundred piastres or more, a good 
irene donkey costing six, eight, or 
ten sovereigns, as times go ; they have 
also a cracked pot at home, with the 
innings of an accumulated store 

of coins intended to complete, anon, 
the purchase of the entire animal. 
Then, indeed, shall he spurn subjec- 
tion to that habass of a one-eyed 
master, and drive, with duteous ex- 
ultation, the paternal donkey. Who 
knows but that marvellous luck may 
then befall him, which last year be- 
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fell Selim, his mother’s sister’s son, 
to whom an “Inglis Maloord” took a 
fancy, whom, with his donkey, that 
same mylord shipped upon his da- 
habeeah, his Nile boat, and conveyed 
to Upper Egypt; whom that muni- 
ficent English Pasha, upon his re- 
turn, dismissed with ample back- 
sheesh and a whole suit of new 
clothes, inclusive of a laced waistcoat 
and a pair of red papooshes. He 
will contrive to let you know, pre- 
cocious flatterer! that your Inglees 
Hawajee is, amidst all the motley 
group of tourists, his chief prop and 
stay, the darling of his heart—that 
the might of Britain is irresistible, 
as he had ascertained last winter, 
when employed with his donkey in 
conveying soldiers of that nation 
from the last railway station in the 
desert to the town of Suez. Never- 
theless, who can resist the impres- 
sion that this profession of a special 
ay sera for Inglees Hawajees may 
be but part of that versatile donkey- 
boy’s calculated scheme of pleasing, 
when he informs you slily, that he 
“always tell one Mellican (American) 
Hawajee, this donkey very good, sir, 
ania. him name is Yankee Doodle.” 

All these, and many other confi- 
dences, interspersed with frequent 
questionings, shall our little don- 
key-driving friend make to us, in 
the quieter moments of our peram- 
bulations—not when pushing and 
drilling our way through the crowd- 
ed sooks or bazaars—but as we thread 
the labyrinth of the narrowest seclud- 
ed streets, where the musrebeéhs 
or projecting windows almost touch 
from the opposite sides, and scarce- 
ly a passer-by shuffles along under 
their shadow; or as we return at 
evening from some outer excursion, 
through sandy lanes that hug the 
city walls, on one side, while the 
moon, already risen high in heaven, 
casts over them, from the other, dis- 
torted fantastic shadows from the 
great bushes of prickly pear. 

In and out of Cairo streets ; none 
that have ever ridden such rides can 
ever forget them. All great cities 
have great contrasts ; all have, beside, 
their fixed external structural features, 
their manifold, varied, shifting peculi- 
arities to strike upon the eye of the 
observer, and appeal to his imagina- 
tion ; but few can in this matter com- 
pete with the Egyptian capital 

12 
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There, based upon the limestone rock, 
towers above the citadel, towering it- 
self above the city, the heavy dome of 
Mehemet Ali’s mosque and mauso- 
leum in one, lightened by its two taper- 
ing minarets, over slim for the mass 
whence they spring. That mosque is 
a thing of yesterday ; ourselves beheld 
the alabaster blocks brought hither 
for the building, whilst yet that strong 
and wily old Albanian was alive. But 
just out yonder, across the Nile ferry, 
which from this citadel height shows 
as a mere burnished strip, stand upon 
their raised platform those mystic 
mighty poe, whose yesterday 
may truly be said to be lost in the 
night of ages; under whose shadow, 
out of the great preserving sand 
shroud, the Sphinx smiles with muti- 
lated lips, an awful smile at the scio- 
lists who think to have deciphered all 
the surrounding enigma of that hoar 
antiquity. The resting place of Cheops, 
in sight from that of Mehemet Ali! 
Why, Rome, so-called Eternal, brings 
no two such widely sundered periods 
together in the mind, when from some 
Papal tower the eye lights down upon 
the ruins of imperial Therme, or vast 
amphitheatre. It is a poor short bob- 
bin of historic wire through which the 
electric spark of reminiscence glances 
there, to that mighty coil of succes- 
sive ages through which it travels 
here. 

And, since the word electric has 
dropped from our pen. See! here is 
ios of those wondrous contrasts 
in association which throng the brain 
in Cairo. These are our nineteenth- 
century telegraph wires. Follow the 
line of posts as far as the eye will 
strain its sight, all down along those 
rich green fields, and in among the 

alm-stems stretching northward. 

heir isolating fingers pass on the 
thread which is the lightning’s path- 
way to the city of the Macedonian. 
And it is but for awhile that a break 
is suffered yet between Alexandria and 
the old Carthaginian rock of Malta, 
whence itstretches underneath the salt 
blue sea, over the lofty Alps, across 
the vine and corn-clad expanse of 
France, under another salt sea, but of 
murkier hue, to the great grimy capi- 
tal of that nation which has conquered 
and peopled worlds of which the Ma- 
cedonian dreamt not. Ay, these are 
our nineteenth-century telegraph 
wires, They have come up out of the 
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desert from Suez; and a huge pant- 
ing steamship has brought thither 
the message which is flitting along 
them unseen and unheard. That mes- 
sage having traversed vast Indian 
plains along more massive metal bars 
of communication, before the steam- 
ship took it on board, to fight with it 
clumsily through the Red Sea waves. 
For here again a break is suffered, at 
which science and commercial enter- 
prise fret and chafe, impatient to sup- 
ply the long link that is wanting, that 
so the electric spark may pass unin- 
terrupted along the coral reefs beneath 
that rough restless water, to tell Great 
3ritain day by day how fares her im- 
perial rule, how fare her imperial arms, 
in far-off Hindostan. 

The posts, the wires, the isolating 
glass or delft, the dial with its needles 
and its working handles underneath, 
and underneath them again the bat- 
teries of zinc and copper plates, these 
be doubtless of our own nineteenth 
century ; and now for the contrast. 
Look down there, and see that runner 
threading his way among the crowd 
which most times is encumbering 
the open space between the lower 
enclosure of the citadel and Sultan 
Hassan’s mosque. He, too, no less 
than those wires, is a messenger of 
tidings. But the wires are of yester- 
day, he is an institution out of ages. 
Just such a man as he, lithe, swarthy 
limbed, clad scantily, with shaven 
skull beneath his head-gear, with short, 
thin tufted beard, may havecome some 
evening into Memphis six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, beaten 
He was the 


with his dusty meen 
bearer of despatches for king Psam- 


mitichus. They had been handed on 
to him by one who had them from a 
third, to whom they had come down 
from hand to hand, all that long way 
from where the Nile breaks into foam 
for the last time, amidst studded rocks 
and boulders, above far Syene. The 
Egyptian garrison was gone—so ran 
the tenor of those tidings, from their 
island post of Elephantint. They 
could no longer brook the favours 
showered on Carian and Ionian mer- 
cenaries, nor the long neglect with 
which the monarch treated native 
warriors ; and since Egypt was be- 
come so unlike home for men Egyp- 
tian born, they had gone upwards, far 
away into Ethiopian land, to find 
another home where yet they should 
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drink sweet waters from the flowing 
of Father Nile. 

In short, the runner down there, by 
Sultan Hassan’s mosque, is the pri- 
meval postman of old Egypt—one 
link in the long chain of runners, who 
now, as of ancient days—ay, daysmuch 
earlier than of Psammitichus—bring 
down from the confines of savagery, 
news to the civilized in the old Deltan 
home of civilization ; only the letters 
in his bag are from the Pacha of Char- 
toum, not from a lieutenant of the 

at Rameses ; and although doubt- 
ess in the Pharaoh’s day, the des- 
patch from that distant region did 
often state just what it did the other 
day at Cairo, “that the blacks in 
Soudan were troublesome, and had 
eut off a detachment of the regulars,” 
et it may be doubted whether there 

y alongside of it in the bag, a letter 
from any Mr. P. the enterprising Eng- 
lish merchant, advising his London 
correspondent of a rise in the price of 
ivory, and ordering, in consequence, 
for this year, a heavier consignment 
than usual of parti-coloured beads. 

O, our donkey boy! this is indeed 
the city of contrasts ; let us go down 
from the citadel, and ride about, and 
take note of them. We have just left 
the new mosque of Mehemet, where 
huge Parisian chandeliers are being 
filled with countless spermaceti candles 
made at Brussels, or, may be, with 
Palmer’s patent composites, from 
Price’s at Vauxhall; we have seen 
Axminster carpets, probably, and bro- 
cade from Lyons, decking the old 
Pasha’s tomb there ; so now, let us go 
down to see the pointed arches of that 
ancient mosque which Ahmed ebn e’ 
Tooloon builded there, nine hundred 
years ago, upon the plan of the Kaabah 
at Mecca. There, all the carpeting of 
the floor is dust, with a stray length 
or two of matting at its worst for 
wear; and if ever at nights, in Ramazan 
time, there be illumination there, tiny 
wicks, we fear, in rancid oil, poured 

dgingly, shall furnish all the light 
y which to witness the grave and 
noble simplicity of those same pointed 
arches ; and yet their pointed shadows 
on the dusty floor are notable monu- 
ments of architectural history, and 
contradict, in silence, the boast of the 
western building craft concerning that 
invention of great beauty. 

O, our donkey boy, we have said, let 

us go in search of contrasts—let us 
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leave the citadel; but not without 
noting the strange one at its gates, for 
into them there dasheth recklessly, 
with danger to ourselves, the smart 
Europe-built carriage of some grand 
official of the Pasha’scourt. It hasjelly 
springs and patent boxes, and a gutta 
percha tube for converse with the 
driver from within. Not otherwise 
drives to his bureau in London, Paris, 
or Vienna, a great ministerial scribe. 
But here in Cairo, the lesser scribes, 
those Copt effendis in black turbans— 
from out of whose girdles we espy 
protruding, not the handle of pistol 
or of dagger, but the knob of a brass 
ink-stand and reed holder in one— 
they will go home by-and-by, not as 
Frankish clerks do in European cities, 
by cab or omnibus, but they will go 
home on ass back, as did their ances- 
tors, men who nibbed their reeds at 
the command of Joseph ebn Israél, to 
write off his corn returns. They say 
the deep well cut in the rock up there, 
which we were looking into five mi- 
nutes back, was sunk by him. Where- 
fore, this is their cab-stand, which we 
sée right and left, these twin ropes 
stretched along the ground, to which 
are fastened the hobbled feet of that 
interminable string of donkeys on 
either side. 

“Salaam! Aish Halak! Salaamat ! 
Aish Halak! Tayib! Tayibeen !” so 
pass our salutations, hastily, spite of 
the string of words. Had we but 
paused, and faced each other fairly, 
and shaken hands, with even scanty 
measure of Egyptian politeness, we 
had prolonged the greeting and rung 
changes on these words, till we, at 
least, the European practiser of good 
manners, had been doubtful whether 
to laugh or cry. Well, indeed, may 
Egyptian travellers, from Herodotus 
to Gardiner Wilkinson, remark on the 
profusion of ceremonious salutations 
current in the land. No man omits 
to pour them out on each occasion of 
encounter—a rollicking sailor from a 
Nile boat, and the most stolid of fel- 
laheen from a mud hut, will clasp and 
unclasp hands, bow, kiss fingers, and 
wave them from breast to forehead as 
elaborately and almost as gracefully 
as the most accomplished of Alexan- 
drians or Oairenes. 

But who is he that greeted us as 
we passed? Who is he that rode by 
upon a steed so richly caparisoned in 
housings of blue velvet, dight with 
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silver broidery, in bridle reins 
studded thick with silver knobs, and 
pendent tassels of silver fringe? His 
passage, or rather his steed’s passage, 
shone upon us in the narrow sha- 
dowy street, a gleam out of the old 
dead-and-gone splendour of the East, 
as it isin story books. His courteous 
salutation was, of course, courteously 
returned by us, the nowise magnifi- 
cent Frank, in garment of grey tweed, 
bestrider of poor Reaieatel little Ach- 
met’s scrubby white donkey. Cour- 
teously returned, as a matter of course, 
we say; but there might almost be 
penned a chapter upon the bare fact, 
that this Turkish true believer, and 
that quondam “dog” of a Christian on 
the donkey, should thus exchange in 
Cairo friendly greeting upon equal 
terms. We wonder whether that 
crouching beggar derveesh in the cor- 
ner of the gateway there is grumblin 


aught of lamentation over the altere 
attitude of Islam and the Giaour— 
os he is, anyhow ; and left- 
anded compliments, if we mistake 
not. 
But who is our greeter 1—A Turk, 
as we have said. We will call him, 


not to be personal, Baksheesh Bey. 
He is a young man, of middle size, or 
under it ; of a slight figure now, but 
of that kind of slightness which makes 
frame-work for corpulence by-and-by. 
His uncle, Bastinado Bey, a man of 
five-and-fifty, and very like him in 
the face, is twice as round about al- 
ready as an ideal Dutchman, and must 
weigh halfaton. Baksheesh is of a 
sallow pasty complexion, with dark 
eyebrows, well arched, and with a 
good crop of black hair, whereof the 
ends straggle out from under his tar- 
boosh behind—for he does not shave 
his poll after the fashion of the old 
believers—not that any religious obli- 
gation binds them to do so for all we 
can learn. Unbelievers—so the more 
ancient Moollahs expound the upris- 
ing and growth of the custom, which 
shaves the true believing head, all 
but a central top-knot—unbelievers, 
when they had slain in fight a Mus- 
sulman, who, for coolness and clean- 
liness had shaven his crown quite 
bare, had an ugly trick of carryin 

the ghastly trophy of the severe 

head by the insertion of their fingers 
into the poor Eeping mouth—a mani- 
fest case of defilement. To obviate 
the necessity whereof, that conve- 
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nient curly crown queue was left by 
the provident and scrupulous warrior 
against the day ordained by Kismet. 
Butour friend, Baksheesh Bey, though 
he does hold rank as a caimacan 
or colonel in the Nizam regulars, has 
not as yet put himself much in the 
way of Kismet on battle-fields that 
we can learn. Moreover, Moskobs, 
Franzaous, and Inglees soldiers, the 
Giaours of the present time, are not 
known to be much given to decapi- 
tating foemen. Nay, farther, a good 
shock of black hair, if they ever should 
require grip of it, furnishes, after all, 
a more “gripable” handle than any 
single top-knot. So Backsheesh cul- 
tivates that shock with interest, more- 
over, and solicitude, for he is so fond 
of combing and of brushing it, and 
regulating, to a hair, the condition of 
the parting in it, that he cannot re- 
frain from following those avocations 
in our presence, repeatedly, by the 
aid ofa European hand-glassand other 
toilet requisites ; not, as may be sup- 
posed, where we meet him just now, 
in the Cairo streets, but where we 
first fell in with him, in the cabin of 
one of Said Pasha’s river steam- 
boats. There was no great splendour 
in the fittings of that steam-boat 
cabin, certainly, nor much of the 
“gorgeous Orient” about the couch 
on which we found the Bey reclining; 
unless, indeed, we are to count for 
such the gorgeous colours in the tail 
of a peacock, adorning the gaudy 
Manchester cotton print, which served 
as counterpane—a specimen of Brit- 
ish art in colour and design capable 
of giving an epileptic fit to Mr. Rus- 
kin. Nevertheless, astonished reader, 
that couch was spread on a sub- 
structure of solid gold! Ay, and upon 
heaps of gold and silver we sat us 
down, until such time as a cushion 
or two was shaken up for us on the 
divan. Let no man say hereafter 
that we saw nothing of the fabled 
riches of the East. The fact is, our 
friend Backsheesh had been up re- 
venue collecting, as far as Keneh on 
the Upper Nile, and all the cabin 
floor was strewn with specie sown up 
in stout folding baskets of coarse 
matting, the very “moral” of those 
comfortable folds, from which the 
pads of hares protrude, and the long 
rich tinted tails of complimentary 

heasants at home at Christmas time. 

t was a little below Benisooef that 
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we fell in with him, or rather that he 
paddled down upon us. Disconsolate 
enough were we just then, stuck fast 
upon a mud-bank, opposite a sand- 
bank, with a tearing wind blowing 
from the nor’ard, and every possible 
rospect of sticking there for a week. 
Happily for us, ours was not the only 
sand or mud bank near, so that in 
spite of the warning our plight af- 
forded, steam and stream combined 
soon stuck the Bey tighter aground 
than ourselves. Allowing time suffi- 
cient to let his excellency’s wrath 
blow off without explosion, as through 
some safety-valve, yet not sufficient 
for his paddles to back him off “hard 
all,” we pulled on board, and craved 
of him a passage down to Cairo. No- 
thing could exceed the courtesy with 
which the request was granted, nor 
that with which we were received in 
the money-bag divan below. Thanks 
to a backgammon board, with sets of 
draught and chess men, which, in our 
— of mind, we took with us on 
d, Baksheesh, and his cousin, 
Bookra Bey, seemed really glad to 
see us. Our coming was an interrup- 
tion to that monotony which will 
creep over the tenor of a twenty days’ 
voyage in spite of all the alleviations 
procurable by smoking, coffee sipping, 
and combing out one’s hair, with an 
occasional dip into that odd Arabic 
volume of the Thousand Nights, 
which seemed to be the only book 
on board, and was the property of 
the skipper, and seemed to be 
more appreciated in the engine-room 
than elsewhere, ourselves having been 
much diverted by the steady nasal 
chant of the chief engineer, as he 
read out its contents, and by the eager 
earnest attention lent to the perform- 
ance by the admiring stoker. 

Hence, by the way, the attentive 
reader will infer judiciously, and with 
correctness, that albeit Newcastle and 
Gateshead faces did beam grimy 
friendliness upon us from the tender 
of the Pasha’s locomotives, yet that 
descendants of Ishmaél, on board the 
Pasha’ssteam boat, obeyed the English 
spoken commands to “easar,” “stop- 
ar,” “backar,” and “go on.” And it 
was even so. The Saracenic mind in 
certain instances has mastered the 
science of the safety valve, and the 
mysteries of stoking, so far as to be 
trusted with the handling of those 
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iron-paunched efreets of engines who 
bear engraven on them, as the brazen 
vessel in the ancient tale bare the 
imprint of the ring of Solomon, the 
— cognizance of those great in- 
fidel magicians, Napier and Sons, or 
Maudslay and Field. An Arab driving 
a steam engine! there is some incon- 
gruity about the notion, which was 
first conceived by old Mehemet Ali, 
and which he laboured perseveringly 
to bring into working trim. 

Not a little trepidation did the in- 
trepid old greybeard show, when, to 
convince his “entourage” of Turks, 
Albanians, Circassian Memlooks, and 
soforth, of the possibility of such a 
feat, he shipped his own person, one 
fine morning, on board of a steamboat 
at the Boulak dockyard or foundry. 
It was a functionary of that establish- 
ment, a man of high intelligence, him- 
self of Arab blood, but who had served 
twelve years in the Royal dockyards 
and steam foundries of Great Britain, 
who told us the tale. 

“O Pashas! Beys! and Effendis!” 
quoth the stern old man of Kavalla, 
who with all his faults as an Egyptian 
ruler, had this great merit, that he 
had confidence in the capacities of the 
Arabo-Egyptian race, and a constant 
wish to develop them; “this day ye 
shall behold after what fashion an 
Arab fellah, fairly trained, can acquire 
the skill of a Frankish engineer!” 
and therewith, he stalks on board, 
accompanied by a staff, reluctant 
enough to follow, yet not daring to 
remain on shore; only the English 
superintendent does so, and he, by 
express order; the Arab engineer is 
to have, alone and unassisted, the risk 
and honour of the day. The safety- 
valve pants, the paddles revolve, and 
the boat begins, with majestic delib- 
eration, her cruise upstream, whilst 
the English superintendent runs up 
the bank excitedly. The old Pasha’s 
face is radiant, and his grey beard 
wags with content ; the start, at least, 
is a decided success. But they have 
not run many hundred yards them- 
selves, nor distanced by very much, 
as yet, the running Englishman, when 
the pace appears, if any thing, to 
slacken, and the respiration of the 
panting steam lungs to become embar- 
rassed, and then to cease altogether, 
and then the paddles drag dead along 
the way on which the impetus still 
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carries the boat forward, like the web- 
foot of a duck that has plumped 
wounded into the water. 

A visible thrill of fear quivers 
through the staff, and even out of the 
keen eye of the old Pasha dims a little 
of the exulting light, dimsand dwindles 
more and more, for there is a dead 
lock evidently, and the very bristles 
of the bold old beard grow limper as 
the steam blows off with appalling 
loudness. 

But the breathless Englishman has 
jumped into a boat, which has pulled 
vigorously from shore, and, breathless 
as he is, he has bounced up the side 
ladder and down into the engine room, 
and with a twist, and a wrench, and a 
stroke or two, has put all in gear again 
and has restored to the steam lungs 
that regular breathing which is for 
the moment pumped clean out of his 
own. Then before the revivified 

addles have made half a dozen revo- 
utions, he has tumbled himself into 
the saloon downstairs where old 
Mehemet squats cross-legged on the 
divan, and as becomes an honest and 
kind-hearted Englishman, has gasped 
out with difficulty, “All right, y’r 
highness ; no fault of the Arab ; thing 
would ’a ’appen’d to myself!” Re- 
assured by the reappearance of that 
sturdy breathless Briton, the light 
returned to the eye, and the curl to 
the beard of the old man; nay, there 
was a red glow in that returning light, 
and a savage tightness in that return- 
ing curl, which augured ill for the 
soles of the feet of the luckless tho’ 
blameless Arab, and justified the ur- 
gency of the Englishman’s deprecation. 

Experiments in Arab engine driving 
were for that day atan end; andthough 
the engineer escaped “nabooting,” the 
old Pasha would not be pacified nor 
deem himself in perfect safety until 
the innocent offender was pushed into 
the boat and ignominiously thrust 
ashore. Sore as must have been to 
the incredulous staff, the temptation 
to laugh in their sleeve at the chief’s 
discomfiture, it was remarked, if we 
mistake not, that their nerves were 
too profoundly shaken to admit of 
laugliter in sleeve or out of it, until 
the trial trip was fairly over, and their 
precious persons safe again upon the 
solid Nile bank. 

Well! it was at that same Boulak 
dockyard, arsenal, or foundry, whence 
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Mehemet embarked, that one fine 
evening, just about sunset, Baksheesh 
and Bookra Beys did kindly disembark 
ourselves. It was in Ramazan time, 
a circumstance which in no way pre- 
vented these young Turkish gentlemen 
of the new school, from partaking free- 
ly of the captain’s biscuit and Manza- 
nilla wine wherewith ourselves endea- 
voured to stay the cravings of hunger, 
pending arrival at Cairo, and the resto- 
rative fare of the hospitable Indian 
Family. All on eae beside them- 
selves were keeping the fast rigidly, 
and none more sothan the sturdy skip- 
per, owner of the stray volume. 

How on earth we stumbled on dis- 
cussion, towards that Ramazan even- 
ing’s sun setting, upon the question, 
whether indeed that luminary went 
round the earth, or rather, as we 
Franks asserted, the earth round it, 
we cannot fairly tax our memory. 
However, we remember the occur- 
rence of such discussion, as well as our 
surprise at the warmth with which 
Beys and bystanders took up cudgels 
in favour of the elder Oriental belief. 
Neither have we forgotten the home- 
thrust made at vaunted acquisitions 
of Frankish science by an animated 
bystander. “ You Franks,” quoth he, 
“are bold to tvontradict the teaching 
of the ancient wisdom, and of the Ko- 
ran itself, on matters such as these. 
And I know well that you build much 
upon the things, which, with your long 
spy-glasses, you fancy to have found 
out in the sky. But can you really, 
sirs, be so simple as to take all for true, 
which peeping through such machines 
can teach! Come now, have you not 
glasses through which you may see a 
flea look bigger than an elephant ? 
Yet, all the while, a flea’s a flea, and is 
of a flea’s size, and not an elephant’s. 
A precious thing to trust to, the disco- 
veries of lying glasses such as these!” 
But if we cannot tell how we stumbled 
upon this astronomical controversy, we 
can tell how the conversation, present- 
ly, was thence diverted to the matter 
of ghost and goblin. We had passed 
the grand wide reach of river up 
above, where, in the perspective, the 
houses, mosques, and windmills, the 
palm trees, and the tapering masts of 
the elder Cairo,—set in colour as a 
mosaic on the reddish yellow sand- 
stone of the Mokattam range of hills,— 
appear to fall in one with the long line 
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of the elder city ; a line, which de- 
seending from the citadel-crowned 
height slopes downward to the river, 
crosses it, and is lost at last amidst the 
scattered buildings and thick palm 
groves of the opposite shore. We had 
steamed on, rousing the wild ducks, 
another of the strange Cairene con- 
trasts, so near the busiest spot of a 
great busy city—close to the point of 
the beautiful island of Rhoda, where 
the well-known Nilometer stands. We 
had been charmed with the shifting 
beauties of the scene—with the gar- 
dens, kiosks, and terraces, and the long 
succession of boats with birdlike wings 
upon the water. We had imparted to 
each other the frequent reminiscences 
of Stamboul and the Bosphorus, which 
could not but crowd into the mind then 
andthere. We Franks had mentioned 
artist names, with lamentation that 
such and such a favourite should not 
enjoy the spectacle with us, and glad- 
den countless eyes at home with paper 
or with canvass tinted by masterly 
mimicry of the glow which now was 
ve all the river ; when, suddenly, 
e features of a certain house which 
stands within a garden, strike our at- 
tention—it would perhaps be difficult 
to say fairly why. It is not more 
cracked, nor much more crumbly, nei- 
ther is it more closely closed up than 
many of these close-latticed tenements. 
We can hardly state with certainty 
that the lanky cypress trees around it 
look more funereal than many others 
which here look over garden walls. Yet 
there is an unmistakable appearance 
of seclusion and desertion, and deso- 
lation there, and we turn irresistibly 
to the captain and inquire, “ Whose 
is the house there in the garden, and 
why does no one ever live in it?” 
Alas! we have no story for our read- 
er, we only wish we had ; none, be- 
yond a very grave assurance, often- 
times repeated, that an efreet had 
taken up his residence in that pleasant 
house upon the garden terrace, that 
all efforts to dislodge him had been 
vain, and that no man would now dare 
to pass a night underits roof. Here- 
upon followed a discussion, which we 
spare our indulgent readers ; but in 
the course of which, the entire faith 
of all the Moslem party in ghost and 
goblin, witch and witchery, shone con- 
spicuous. Vainly did we endeavour 
to discriminate, when summoned to 
declare our sentiments on matters such 
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as these. Our moral vantage-ground 
was cut from under us, our 4:«7 msic¢ 
ruthlessly demolished, and that too by 
a friend, even by Ali Dragoman, who 
loudly charged us with irreclaimable 
scepticism. Never had Ali forgiven 
us, nor will he, for offering expla- 
nation, irreverently incredulous, of his 
own nocturnal adventure with efreets. 
It was one night at Esneh it befell 
him; he and the dragoman of some 
other boat at anchor there, had gone 
up to the town, on a dark night, on 
some business connected with the bak- 
ing of a batch of bread for their re- 
spective crews. On their return, be- 
tween the town wall and the river 
bank, fearful assault was made upon 
them by numerous efreets. ‘‘ Nume- 
rous,” insisted Ali; “for no single 
efreet, marvellous as may be his 
might, could have rained so fast and 
thick upon us the pitiless shower of 
stones which pelted us.” “O Ali!” 
answered we, “we neither doubt the 
truthfulness of thy relation, the dark- 
ness of the murky night, nor the num- 
ber of those pelting pebbles ; but there 
be mudwalls in siendane here at 
Esneh, between the town and landing 
place, and mudwalls, which might 
screen malicious efreets, may give ser- 
viceable cover likewise to scampish 
donkey-boys for throwing stones !” 
He had his revenge of us in due time, 
here on the river steamer’s deck in 
front of the haunted house, discredit- 
ing us as an incorrigible unbeliever, 
in torrents of voluble Arabic, against 
which, it was hopeless for us to con- 
tend. 

And here we will retail a certain 
funny story, picked up by us some- 
where else in Egypt, concerning the 
profitable use to which three Bedo- 
ween rogues turned, once upon a time, 
the credulous belief in magic of an 
Egyptian peasant. He was possessor 
of a desirable donkey, shapely and 
strong. Passing in a solitary palm 
grove towards sunset, on his return 
from a village fair, he finds a man 
lying upon the path, writhing with 
ain. Dismounting, he bends over 
him, and, whilst intent upon dis- 
covering if there be help for his cala- 
mity, rogue number two slips craftily 
the halter from the donkey’s neck, 
and fastens itround hisown. Rogue 
number three rides off upon the long- 
eared prize, the noise of whose re- 
treating hoofs is covered by the wail- 
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ings of the confederate upon the 
ground. He, presently, feels better, 
thanks the fellah for his kindness, 
and, in his turn, disappears into the 
thicket. “Ya, Mohammed! what 
have we here,” exclaims the simple 
one with stupid wonderment, when, 
turning to mount poor Brownie, he 
beholds a human being of sinister as- 
= in his place. “Whom hast thou 

ere! why, thy donkey, master! for 
the spell is broken, and I am a man 
once more. Ah! she was a spiteful 
woman that wife of mine, who bribed 
the magician of our neighbourhood to 
change my nature so. And double 
was my unluckiness in falling, when 
I became a donkey to such a boor of 
a master as thou. Well thou knowest 
what short allowances of beans and 
basseem have been mine, and what 
liberal allowance of kicks and blows ; 
but”—said he, with a stride forward 
and a wolfish grin, “’tis my turn now, 
revenge is sweet, and I will have mine 
out of thee.’ Down plumps upon 
his knees the fellah, terrified, entreat- 
ing pardon from his ex-donkey for 
such offences as his conscience but too 
readily could recognise. “ Alas! alas!” 
cries he, “the art of the magician has 
deceived me: could I but have known 
that thou, dear donkey, wert a bro- 
ther and a believer, thou should’st 
have had basseem in plenty, and 
never a kick, a blow, nor an angry 
word. Forgive, dear donkey, unin- 
tentional offending; I acknowledge 
my fault, and I repent!” “Make 
compensation then,” retorts the ready 
rogue. “Did I not feel the extra 
weight of that bag of piastres, which 
thou didst receive, but now, upon the 
fair ground, for those many loads of 
durra, which my breaking back bore 
to the village this last week or two— 
give me that bag, I say: it is but 
justice ; for that is but one of many 
piastre bags which I have helped to 
earn for thee.” What between ghostly 
fear of the magic spell which seemed 
to breathe in this adventure, and 
bodily fear of the Bedoween, whose 
air was by no means that of a meek 
donkey, safe to trifle with, the un- 
happy and bewildered fellah complies 
with the demand, and the spoiler, 
scrupulously returning to him the now 
useless halter, comforts him with the 
assurance that the past is forgiven ; 
that no curse of his shall haunt his 
former master; and then, bidding 


him go in , takes his own de- 
parture. ith a heavy heart the 
simpleton goes home. He and his wife 
bewail their loss the livelong night ; 
but as, after all, they are well to do 
in the world, and as there yet remains 
a good heap of durra in store, which 
must by contract be soon delivered at 
the village, they set to work and dig 
up from its hiding-place, in the centre 
of the cottage floor, the old “bellass,” 
or porous pot of crockery, in which 
their coin is carefully concealed. 
Thence they extract reluctantly the 
—— sum for purchasing the next 
day at the fair, which still continues, 
a successor to the brownie bewitched, 
whose mysterious misadventure has 
caused their grief. The bellass is re- 
buried, the clay floor stamped smooth 
again, and with early dawn the fellah 
sets off to the fair. Meanwhile, the 
three rogues had bethought them- 
selves, that as he would not fail to 
come thither on precisely such an 
errand, it would complete the humor- 
istic perfection of their roguery, could 
they but sell him at a fair price his 
own stolen ass again. Accordingly 
they cropped it, and they docked it, 
and they played such tinker’s tricks 
with it, that there was every reason 
to believe its own duped owner might 
be duped again. Both he who had 
lain in fictitious agonies upon the 
ground, and he who had personated 
the victim of evil magic spells, were 
naturally disqualified ot making in 
the matter an appearance, which 
might at once have set the plundered 
one upon his guard. Therefore to 
the knavish eee who last night 
had ridden off the donkey in the dusk, 
was intrusted the delicate task of re- 
selling him by daylight to his lawful 
owner. 

Whatever might have been in other 
respects his intellectual deficiencies, 
he was no bad judge of adonkey, this 
same credulous fellah. And with 
half a glance he had discovered that 
the brute which the roguish Bedo- 
ween had in tow was deserving of a 
closer inspection. Upon making it, a 
shadow of a shade of a suspicion may 
have crossed his mind that he had 
seen some such a donkey once before ; 
but so plausible and ingenuous ap- 
peared the vendor, so totally “trans- 
mogrified” the patient animal, that a 
bargain, in its main details, had been 
struck; of course both buyer and 
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seller had gesticulated until weary, 
and screeched until hoarse. Minor 
details only had now to be settled 
with precision, such as the value of 
the amulet, which, for appearance 
sake, had been fastened round poor 
brownie’s shaven neck by those sharp 
Bedoween practitioners—such as the 
number of paras (fifths of farthings) 
to be deducted from the value of three 
several _— pieces (twopennies) 
which, though tendered as part pay- 
ment by the fellah, were indignantly 
apaed by the other, in consequence 
of each having had a small round hole 
drilled through it near the edge. 
Squatted upon the ground, and en- 
deavouring to bring the discussion to 
some amicable termination, swindler 
and swindled, rook and pigeon, are 
dipping their beaks in scalding coffee 
grouts, when, stiffening his legs, and 
erecting his cropped ears, the subject 
of the transaction beginsa long, discor- 
dant bray. Up jumps the fellah, and 
drops, as he does so, the scalding coffee 
upon the bare legs of the Bedoween. 

“ Avaunt magician!” cries he. 
“With such as thee a good Mussul- 
man maketh no bargain. I know 


thee now, and thy detestable donkey 


likewise! To-day he brays, just as 
I have heard him bray a thousand 
times before. Last night he spoke 
lain Arabic, and his ears were no 
onger than mine are. He is donkey 
or man as best suits his convenience. 
Last night he took my money bag— 
who knows if I should purchase him 
again whether he might not turn out 
a jinn or an efreet, and twist my poor 
neck for me in the palm wood, or 
turn me into a donkey myself, and 
break my back with durra sacks, as 
he declares that I broke his !” 

But all this time, where are we our- 
selves ? and where have we left Ach- 
met ? and must not our own white 
ass’s back be bending or breaking, as 
we ride on, uttering interminable 
gossip ? 

It was that meeting with Back- 
sheesh Bey, was it not, which set us off 
maundering for the last page or two ? 
Hardly could we call to mind now 
whereabouts it was that we encoun- 
tered in the street that courteous spe- 
cimen of the Neo-Turco-Egyptian aris- 
tocracy. Never mind, O our donkey 
boy! since our truant imagination 
has returned to thee once more. 
We settled to ride about in search of 
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contrasts and contrasted associations; 
and one thing is certain, that whether 
we have noted them or not, as we 
have gone thus maundering along, 
they have abounded at each step, an 
upon every side. What is that double 
doorway, across whose entrances 
chained lamps are swinging? Its 
arches and clustering pillars and slabs 
adorned with intricately carved ara- 
besques, remind us not a little of 
certain Gothic portals far away. 
Far enough away travels thought, 
upon the wings of reminiscence, to 
well-remembered gateways of once 
familiar aspect; and by an inter- 
weaving of idea and sound, intricate as 
any arabesque, but withal grotesque, 
as any gurgoyle, Oxford and Cairo 
get entangled in our thoughts. Those 
Gothic gateways stand by the banks 
of Isis; well, if Isis be not Egyptian, 
the river here is not the Nile. And, 
we protest, here be the “ Dons” them- 
selves, Heads of houses, Proctors, and 
Senior members of Convocation. They 
wear green turbansinstead of trencher 
caps, we grant you, and unaccustomed 
beards of reverend length and hue; 
still they are unmistakable dons. 
That gateway is the entrance to the 
‘School quad’ of the Cairene Univer- 
sity, famous throughout all the East. 
Old Mehemet Ali, we believe, did, in 
his time, a little stroke of business 
there in the University Reform Com- 
missioner line; but more in the primary 
matter of pouncing upon foundations 
and revenues than in the secondary 
of interfering in the educational cur- 
riculum. 

It was some seventy years after 
the death of that great Saxon Alfred, 
whom the fair home of study by the 
stream of Isis venerates as her first 
historical founder or patron, that 
Goér el Caid, lieutenant of the Fa- 
timite Caliph, Moéz-e-Deen-Allah, 
builded here, by the Nile flood, the 
first fabric of this renowned mosque 
of El Azhar. Who can tell, when he 
remembers how great was the debt 
owed by therevived learning of Europe 
to Saracenic lore, but what there may 
be yet outstanding obligations due 
from the Oxonian to the Cairene 
Alma Mater? But in the latter, learn- 
ing has dwindled and _shrivelled. 
Little wonder. Engrafted upon the 
sapless stock of the teaching of Ma- 
hommed’s Koran, what shoots was 
it likely to put forth in unwearied 
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and ever-varying succession? Sara- 
cenic learning, rooted in the sandy 
soil of that hard, false creed, was 
doomed by necessity to have a limited 
time of bearing, and to produce, at 
last, fruit of insipid savour; but that 
live layer of learning which the Saxon 
king laid down upon the bank of Isis, 
and covered with her rich mould, 
it was an offshoot of the great tree 
of Christian science, whereof the roots 
drink up, from the deep soil of 
eternity, the living, life-giving sap of 
anever-failing truth. Thence, to quote 
the sacred words of one whom even 
these gownsmen of El Azhar own for 
an inspired prophet, the shoots of it 
do now, and “still shall, bring forth 
more fruit in their old age; and shall 
be fat and well liking.” 

Motley groups of gownsmen be 
they who gather under the cool 
shadows of the pillared avenues of El 
Azhar—who, beneath thé vaulted 
roofs of its chambers, form circles of 
cross-legged, attentive auditors, as its 
famous professors comment upon the 
depths and beauties and brightnesses 
of such chapters as “the elephant,” 
“the fig,” “smoke,” “the spider,” and 
“she who disputed.” Among them 
may be recognised the swarthy Mecca- 
men, of the purest, and the sallow 
Syrians, of more mingled Arab blood; 

oghrebins, from Tunis and the Bar- 
bary coast, whose harsh guttural dia- 
lect exaggerates and disfigures the 
breathing aspirations of the Arabian 

rophet’s tongue; ebony-visaged stu- 
Seats frem interior Africa, side by 
side with fair-faced Turks from Eu- 
rope, or from Asia Minor; slim Per- 
sians, with silky black moustache ; 
and treacherous-eyed Indian Mus- 
sulmen, from Delhi and Lahore. We 
should be not a little curious to know 
what manner of discourse has passed 
of late months, at times, amongst 
those groups of fanatic followers of 
Islam, touching the deadly struggle 
in revolted India. We make little 
doubt but what there came occasional 
intelligence of facts, and schemes, and 
expectations, hopes and fears of dif- 
ferent aspect and hue from such as 
steam-boats and telegraphs would 
bring to European Consuls-general 
and agents of the East India Com- 


pany. 

And, talking of that Company, here 
comes a cavalcade, in contrast strange 
enough to the grave procession of 
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Moslem dons, whose creeping forth 
from yonder gate attracted our no- 
tice. Of yore, by the Sheldonian 
gateways, we have seen youth, noisy, 
trolicsome, light-hearted, dash canter- 
ing by, startling with ringing laughter 
and loud jokes the reverend seniors, 
as headed by bearers of silver mace, 
their long, slow, string defiled, coming 
from deliberations in portentous con- 
clave. But never saw we opposi- 
tion so incongruous between those 
college gravities and the brisk under- 
graduates which owned their sway, 
as that between these blear-eyed 
bearded dervishes and mollahs and 
this cavalcade of rackety cadets for 
India. How they rush past, in a noisy 
whirlwind of dust and fun, on don- 
keys, mules, hack -horses, and, we 
believe, almost, hack - dromedaries. 
Quick eyes these youngsters have, 
and leather lungs, for out of their 
dusty whirlwind they espy us as they 
canter on, and, recognising, pelt us 
with unceremonious greetings, thick 
as the stones which efreets hurled at 
Ali. None of your elaborate Egyptian 
formularies of salutation here, we 
trow. Forgive them their irreve- 
rence : we do believe our venerable 
selves were hailed, “old buffer !” and 
“old boy!” and this, before our slower 
apprehension had mastered the fact 
that some of their reckless company 
at least were not unknown to us— 
had come with us across the blue 
Mediterranean, had sat in the same 
carriage in the Alexandrian train, 
had even shared with us the viands 
of the Indian Family. Yes! these be 
certainly the same, and we will own 
that we have been captiously inclined 
to quarrel with them more than once 
for this exuberance of unrestrained 
boyishness, cynical old fogey that 
we have been. Could we not have 
bethought ourselves how much of 
noble spirit, of generous enthusiasm, 
even of heroic self-devotion, these 
boys may be carrying out to danger 
and to death in India. What may 
they not be, since we have seen what 
their forerunners were! Do they 
show too much boyishness? how 
much of manliness may lie beneath 
the cloak of it—a cloak that in a few 
weeks they shall cast aside in pre- 
sence of some of the sternest reali- 
ties of life and death. Why, cross- 
grained censor! when you were last 
in Cairo, it may have been young 
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Home swept past you thus, or he 
who stood beside him by the mur- 
derous Delhi gate, young Salkeld, or 
self-sacrificing Willoughby. It may 
have even been that boy soldier and 
boy martyr, the pure fine gold of 
whose Christian manhood shone forth 
out of the fire of cruel persecution— 
he, who, with words of exhortation 
to the wavering tortured catechist, 
breathed out his spirit into the Re- 
deemer’s breast, in the very moment 
when unexpected rescue came. And 
if there should be somewhat in reality 
amiss about the bearing or the con- 
duct of any one among this band of 
daring English boys, do, you that 
mark it, what his English mother 
does for him in the dear home, to 
which, mayhap, he never shall return 
—pray for him; do not snarl at him. 

Now we have ridden on, we have 
passed out through some one of those 
many ponderous gates which shut off, 
within the precincts of the city’s self, 
one quarter from another. We have 
noted, as we went, the iron work and 
the great square-headed rusty nails 
which stud it, likewise, the count- 
less tiny cones and pyramids of clay, 
which, bound in narrow strips of 
faded string and ribbon, dangle from 
them. That clay, returning pilgrims 
bring from the most sacred pilgrim 
stations of Mecca and Medina, and 
hang up thus as votive thank-offer- 
ings, as omens of blessing and as pro- 
phylactic charms. 

Je have ridden on, and altogether 
out of “Soldanrie”, as old crusading 
ballads have it ; we are threading the 
intricate streets of the quiet Coptic 
quarter, where dwell the lineal de- 
scendants of the old Egyptian Chris- 
tendom, and as it would really seem, 
too, of the old pre-christian race of 
Misraim. Sons and brothers of the 
men who dwell hereabouts were, per- 
chance, the monkish hosts who treated 
us so brotherly in the monasteries of 
the sandy waste. And here is a large 
house, whose front is gay with ban- 
ners, tinsel, painted wooden frames, 
and lamps fixed thereupon by wires, 
as if ready for approaching illumin- 
ations. Inquire, O our donkey boy! 
the meaning of all this. 

The house turned out to be the re- 
sidence of the Coptic patriarch, and 
its adornments the preparation for a 
“fantasia,” as they called it—a rejoic- 
ing to be celebrated when that pre- 
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late should return, as he was daily 
looked for, from along and distant 
journey. Inquiring farther into the 
direction oat the object of it, we 
learned a fact, mention of which 
seemed to carry back the mind some 
centuries, into the time when church- 
men took active part in the diplomatic 
intercourse and negotiations of Euro- 
pean states ; for he had gone the 
whole way into Abyssinia, despatched 
thither to conduct important treaty 
business on behalf of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, Said Pasha. Doubtless there 
was much to point him out as the 
most fitting person to be entrusted 
with such a mission, in the circum- 
stance that the Abyssian Christians 
still observe canonical submission to 
the chair of St. Mark, filled by the Cop- 
tic patriarch, whose title was, and is, 
we fancy, taken from the famous an- 
cient see of Alexandria ; as also in the 
other circumstance, that the chief ruler 
of the Abyssinian ecclesiastical com- 
munity has been chosen, for centu- 
ries, no less than the Alexandrian 
patriarch, from amongst the recluses 
of the great desert monasteries of St. 
Anthony and St. Paul. It struck us, 
however, that the choice of this per- 
sonage for such an errand said some- 
thing in refutation of the quip which 
Mr. Curzon has indulged in, when 
speaking of those desert monasteries. 
He says, that training in such abodes, 
a necessary qualification for the Cop- 
tic patriarchate, ensures the total dis- 
qualification of the incumbent for all 
the practical business of afterlife and 
the active duties of the outer world. 
In the present instance, we have heard 
respectful mention made even by 
Europeans in Egypt of the patriarch’s 
capacity for the conduct of affairs. 
Vow from the quiet Coptic quar- 
ter we emerge at once upon the gar- 
den-sguare of the Ezbekieh, the 
Champs-Elysées of the metropolis of 
Egypt. Here, O donkey boy ! we will 
for to-day dismiss thee, with such 
amount of baksheesh as shall put 
within thy reach, for supper, the 
luxuries of thy favourite “beids” or 
hard eggs, boiled beans, or even those 
great slices of half-stewed pears, which 
float about in sweet sauce, and sug- 
gest pangs of indigestion to the fancy 
of any other stomach than thine. We 
ourselves will remount the Indian 
Family stairs, and apply ourselves to 
the restorative process of digesting 
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dishes, in the concoction whereof, as 
it becomes an Indian Family kitchen, 
powder hath not been spared, 
neither chatney totally forgotten. 
We wish the quill wherewith we 
oo these stray leaves from our note 
k could be fitted with some index 
of the patience of their forbearing 
readers. It is so hard to know when 
gossip is overdone. How admirable 
an invention would it be could a drop 
of oil, let us say, trickle downwards 
at the right moment to the nib, and 
render it in vain to dip for more ink! 
Have we the right, for instance, to 
say anything concerning the contrasts 
of character and feature which may 
be discerned amongst the guests which 
cluster round our table dhéte in 
Cairo? Perhaps not, unless they 
have some precise bearing upon 
Cairene men and things. So it may 
be doubted whether we should in any 
way be justified in attempting a de- 
scription of that young United citizen 
from Charleston who sits opposite, or 
in taking any further notice of him 
beyond pointing out how much he 
seems at home in commanding the 
services of that tall, good-humoured, 


grinning ‘nigger’ from Senaar, who is 
] 


enrol ne Indian Family as- 
sistants. We Europeans have caught 
up the name of that jovial image of a 
man and brother, carved in polished 
ebony, and call him _ specifically, 
“ Faragh !” when we do not say, gene- 
rically, “‘ Waiter!” Not so the Caro- 
linian, as he lounges in charming 
Creoleindolence, he utters no word, but 
simply claps his hands together with 
languid nonchalance ; and it is fair to 
say that our friend Faragh notices 
and obeys the summons as readily as 
if he were some home-raised boy 
Pompey “to the manner born.” 

But we opine, if it be granted as a 
postulate, that we have any right to 
scribble any more at all, that it does 
come within the scope of such conceded 
right to call attention to the striking 
differences between that square-built 
sturdy Briton,in thereddish beard, and 
his next neighbour, the lean-headed 
sallow Frenchman, with sparse hair, 
trim moustachioes, shaven cheeks, and 
= with yellow whites to them—for 
this is matter of undoubted ptian 
interest. You all know the Briton, 
readers, a handy, resolute, practical, 
rough-and-ready man—pupil, if we 
mistake not, of the younger Stephen- 
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son. You all know how he or his 
like came out here at first, just after 
Waghorn’s time, and saw to coaling 
stations at Alexandria and Suez ; and 
hustled up Indian mail-bags on count- 
less droves of donkeys ; and tugged 
transit passengers in houseboats, with 
asteam-tug,up theMahmoudieh canal ; 
and drove them across the desert in 
jolting four-horse vans to the Red 
Sea. You all know what he had to 
do with the engineering of that same 
line on which ourselves were whisked 
from the Mareotic to the Pyramids ; 
and what he has yet got to do with 
that tubular wonder in the bridge way 
of which the coffer dams and scaffold- 
ing astonished us so much at Kafr el 
Ais. Well, then, we need say no 
more of him; but you can fancy 
what is the manner of discrepancy 
between that gentlemanly Vulcan, in 
coat of easy, shooting-jacket cut, and 
the Chef de Chancellerie au Consulat 
Général Impérial, &c., whose olive- 
green frock coat, of faultless fit, bears, 
like a solitary blossom upon a dark- 
leaved oleander bush, the red rosette 
of the ‘Légion’ in its topmost left 
button-hole. This French gentleman 
is a man of exquisite politeness: he 
came away from France these many, 
many years ago; and his manners, 
treasured out here in the ceremonious 
East, as a sacred reminiscence of the 
civilization of his Western home, have 
not contracted, in the much turbu- 
lence and turmoil of revolutionary 
times, that “brusquerie” which is 
now-a-days so specially distinctive 
of the Frenchman. But all that 
mgs bearing shall not prevent 

im from betraying a true Gallic 
pepperiness of temper, should so much 
as a word or smile of yours reveal 
what he considers to be your affected 
and constrained incredulity concern- 
ing his cherished doctrine, that the 
“influence, political, philosophical, 
social, scientific, and eminently com- 
mercial, of the France shall be called 
in Egypt to a development incalcul- 
able.” As for the stubborn fact of 
that preponderance of working influ- 
ences, far other than French, of which 
Red-beard in the shooting-jacket be- 
side him is the embodiment, it has 
upon his mind little or no effect at all. 
What though your Stephensons, and 
their young men, have furnished the 
peasant of the Delta with some other 
means than the time-honoured Nile 
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boat by which to forward his lighter 
roduce for consumption to El Kahi- 
rah, the ‘Victorious city, his heavier for 
exportation to the Macedonian port ; 
concerning which, accordant with the 
old tradition of the classic times, we 
have heard say, “I never was out of 
t, sir, but once, when I went to 
exandria !”—what though the shift- 

ing sands have been compelled to find 
a, for the sleepers of rails from 
‘perfidious Albion,’ and the echoes of 
the lower Sinaitic range to catch 
up that steam shriek and whistle, 
iesoat we have detected the Lan- 
cashire twang;—what though all 
this be so. “If the England has its 
Robert Stephenson, the France has 
its Ferdinand of Lesseps; and it im- 
rts not that the one has already to- 

y gifted the Egypt of its road of 
iron, the Destiny has reserved for 
the other to endow it of its canal of 
Suez.” So saith the Chef de Chan- 
cellerie, &c., who is, of course, pene- 
trated with the conviction of the 
Machiavellian astuteness of malice, 
wherewith in this as in other matters 
thediplomacy of Great Britain thwarts 
the moral and material interests of 
France. 


And sooth to say we are 
ashamed and mortified to find at last, 
by Lord Palmerston’s confession, how 
much of ground for such suspicious 
hatreds British diplomacy has given 
in this very matter of the Egyptian 


ship canal. It has ever seemed to us 
sufficiently humiliating to hear faint- 
hearted confessions of engineering in- 
feriority to the canal diggers of 
Pharaoh’s, Ceesar’s, Amrou’s days, put 
forth by the countrymen forsooth of 
Watt, Brunel, and Stephenson, the 
citizens of Britain, that mighty mother 
of “navvies.” But it is intolerable to 
discover that the taunts of interested 
hypocrisy in making such confessions, 
which it has been our fate to hear di- 
rected at our statesmen in the accents 
of more than one foreign tongue, were 
tipped all the time with a too-formi- 
dable point of truth. Perhaps the pro- 
ject isa mere chimera. Well then! let 
the creature burrow for itself a grave 
in those formidable Egyptian sands, 
and let us stand by and look upon its 
agonies. But to do our best to choke 
it on the sly, through cowardly mis- 
apprehension of the mischief its suc- 
cess might work us, is unworthy, base, 
and mean; and when the Chef de Chan- 
cellerie thrusts Lord Palmerston’s de- 
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claration in our face we shall not know 
wherewith to cover our confusion, 
nor with what countenance to stand 
against the quacking of other his 
“Canards Anglophobes.” For he 
thinks he has found us out in other 
instances than this canal affair, and 
of his discoveries he gave us this next 
portentous specimen. Chancing to 
remark upon the openness of speech 
and writing which we conceived to 
be an acknowledged characteristic of 
our people, more especially when any 
grumbling, Job’s comforting, and pro- 
phesying of coming evil was on hand, 
we wererather startled toreceive infor- 
mation from the lips of our bureaucratic 
French acquaintance, that upon this 
point we strangely did misapprehend 
the national character of Britons. 
“Pardon” quoth he: “your nationals 
are in this respect of a patriotism 
admirable, of the rest, but penetrated 
of a calculation profound; they areofa 
discretion the most praiseworthy, and 
seem to give themselves the word, as 
by an instinct, to let pierce nothing 
unfavourable to the impression of con- 
stant national success.” 

We were astounded, and quoted 
wildly the columns of the Z7imes—its 
almost calumnious candour in pro- 
claiming rather than admitting mis- 
managements,reverses, difficulties, and 
disasters. We appealed to the chorus 
of detractive grumblings which swells 
not only in editorial articles and com- 
munications from accredited ‘own cor- 
respondents’; but in the concord of 
countless letters from camps, and 
courts, and offices, wherein outspoken 
Britishers do set at naught continually 
the Napoleonic maxim concernin 
family laundries for soiled homie 
linen. But in vain, this consularly 
diplomatic Frenchman did most 
gravely and positively assure us that 
in Alexandria, to wit, “No means to 
have a journal from acquaintances 
and friends English, when the mails 
Indianshould have brought news little 
favourable.” And this he would 
persist in setting down, not to that 
natural eagerness with which those 
terrible gazettes of horror were kept, 
to be devoured again and again by 
British eyes fixed upon them as by a 
sickening fascination; but to some 
kind of mysterious masonic agreement 
to conceal, for patriotism’s sake, the 
details of British disaster. 

Ah, that sad old game of French and 
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English! those jealous, eager, cruel 
rivalries, hindering of human weal! 
They have in other times traced cha- 
racters of blood and desolation along 

tian coasts and upon Egyptian 
sand. The surf upon the coast of 
Aboukir has long since rolled into 
deeps whence they shall not come up 
again till the last great trumpet call 
them, the carcases of them that fell 
when Nelson was victorious. The 
sand upon the Alexandrian shore did 
soon drink dry the blood of them that 
were slain when Abercromby died. 
But as the citizen of Britain looks out 
from the window of the railway car- 
riage skirting the dismal border of the 
Mareotic lake, he may bethink himself 
that the peaceful enterprise of British 
hands in tracing all along it the en- 
riching iron line, has scarcely compen- 
sated for the damage done when, to 
cut off communication on the road to 
Cairo, and the supply of fresh water to 
besieged Alexandria, held by a French 
garrison—British hands of warlike 
engineers let in the salt sea waves 
upon lands almost reclaimed and 


hose rivalries are now grotesque 
in aspect, rather than instantly me- 
nacing. Yet there they are, alive and 
active: playing parts ridiculous and 
mischievous by turns in the business 
or the intrigues of the Egyptian Vice- 
regal court. 

“Why, then, was not the railway 
station brought down here, if such 
and so great would have been, as 

ou say, the advantages?’ Thus we 
inquire of a native official, and we 
give his answer merely in illustration 
of prevalent prejudices in Cairo :— 
“ Because that somebody, most likely 
some wiseacre of our French party 
here, contrived to make his Highness 
think that to have it so near arsenal 
and foundry was simply an invention 
of the English enemy, intended to faci- 
litate a pounce upon their treasures 
at some future day.” “And why,” 
we ask some other time, touching the 
purchase on behalf of government of 
some French built ship—“why was 
not advice had on the matter from so 

ood a judge of shipping matters as 

-and-so Effendi, one of the Viceroy’s 
own Egyptian officers?’ “Oh that 
would never do; who could expect a 
judgment favourable or fair upon a 

rench ship from the man you name ; 
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an admirable judge indeed, but 
brought up in an English dockyard !” 

Hot with curries and with contro- 
versies, how pleasant a thing it was 
to stroll out where alone in Cairo 
people seem to walk on foot, under 
the trees and tufted shrubs of thie 
Esbekieh, its sycamores, its peepuls, 
its mimosas and tamarisks. There, 
indeed, French influence appears vic- 
torious in the circling crinolines of 
the fair Levantines, Greek and Ita- 
lian residents in Cairo, for the most 
part: victorious in their “ coiffures 
& VImpératrice’ and in the sur- 
mounting tiny bonnet or saucy lace 
trimmed hat. Somehow or other—shall 
we dare confess it /—the contrast be- 
tween this defiant flaunty style of 
feminine attire and the shrouded 
closely veiled fashion of the Oriental 
sisterhood has struck us here not 
wholly in disfavour of the latter. Far 
be it from us, indeed, to plead the cause 
of the hideous heavy nose veil as 
against a graceful fall of “ chantilly,” 
or of the slouching splay-foot yellow 
boot, as against the tight-laced, trim 
“ bottine.” Nevertheless,a quiet,gentle, 
reserved style of apparel—if we may 
dare to say so—clothing the outward 
form with some fit symbol of the rare 
spirit of womanhood within, has to 
our mind so sweet a charm of con- 
gruity, that even the exaggeration of 
it has appeared half preferable to its 
contradictory. Of which sapient and 
“slow” sentiment having duly deliver- 
ed our ignorant and absurd “old fogey- 
ship,” we have nothing better, per- 
haps, to do than to leave the Cairo 
crinolines to the attentions of those 
young dandies, in tight Paris frock- 
coats, and red tarbooshes, with tas- 
sels of superb silkiness and hue, who 
are handing them, so daintily, rose- 
tinted lemonade and raspberry pufis ; 
and having seen the lamps lit on the 
minarets for the Ramazan illumina- 
tions, and the bright moon come out 
from behind the sandy heights to shine 
them out of countenance, we may retire 
to our Indian Family bed, there to lie 
awake, bitten by mosquitoes and other 
insect professors of the cupper’s art, 
winged or wingless, in time to the me- 
lancholy nasal ditties of those singers 
whose voices the two-stringed fiddle, 
Arab flute, and Jew’s harp accom- 
pany, late into the night, at the little 
row of cafés opposite. 
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Sr. BERNARD has compared contem- 
plation to Rachel, the fairer of Jacob’s 
wives, andl action to Leah, the more 
fruitful ; but the children of Leah 
are more comely than the children of 
Rachel ; the offspring of pietism is 
weak and sickly; the race descended 
from simple faith and steadfast will 
is strong and healthy. The hermit, 
digging into the ground and burrow- 
ing out his clumsy cell, falls far short 
of the beaver’s cunning masonry. The 
warrior returned from Holy Land, 
building some chapel, or piling up 
some lofty cathedral, far surpasses all 
other architects; and the delicate 
beauty or august grandeur of his 
work bears abiding witness to the 
glory of God, when the builder’s deeds 
of prowess shall have been forgotten, 
ad his very name have perished from 
remembrance.’ “Show me the man,” 
says Owen Feltham, “who would go 
to heaven alone if he could; and in 
that man I will show you one who 
will never be admitted into heaven.” 
The recluse may not be selfish in 
theory ; in practice he is entirely so. 
Busied with his own fancies, en- 
tranced by self-begotten raptures, he 
cares neither to comfort, aid, nor teach 
his fellows. From year to year he 
dwells alone. His prayers are many, 
are fervent perchance. He strives 
after perfection; but it is to such 
perfection as the dead attain, when 
every rebellious thought and strug- 
gling passion is hushed forever. His 
emotions are deep but purposeless. 
Bestowed upon him to move him out 
of himself, they end where they be- 

n—within himself. Filled with 
eluding fancies bred of spiritual 
pride, he dies as he has lived, unblest 
y the peace which, during his whole 


life long, he has vainly sought to find. 
For, says one of our latest and truest 
poets, 
**God loves no heart to others iced, 
Nor erring flatteries which bedim 
Our glorious membership of Christ, 
Wherein all loving His, love Him.” 


Les plus Belles Eglises du Monde. 


The religious societies of the middle 
ages combined the good qualities of 
the man of action and the man of 
thought. They were no associations 
of barren pietists. The beneficial 
effects of these brotherhoods or sister- 
hoods were manifold. The poor man 
found in the abbot a champion against 
the baron. The church threw the 
broad shield of her protection over 
the humblest of her dildo. 

The gloomy massiveness of the 
castle, frowning on the hill-heights, 
looked down upon the tall and grace- 
ful spire of the minster lightly spring- 
ing from the plain. Day by day the 
priest vied with the noble, and while 
the feudal serf, with heavy heart and 
weary hands, piled stone on stone of 
the stronghold which, too well he 
knew, would be the prison of his liber- 
ties, so, too, day by day, beneath the 
stalwart arms of willing workmen, 
arch by arch was spanned, and win- 
dows crowned with glorious tracery, 
and niches filled with statues of 
kings and martyrs. And when all 
was finished, and’ the hereditary 
bondsman entered the house of the 
Lord which he had helped to beautify, 
gazing on the eastern window, he 
forgot for a while the stern portcullis 
and loopholed towers which loomed 
behind him; and in his prayers blest 
those who had spent their time and 
wealth in upraising this sanctuary. 

“ Architecture,’ says Goethe, “is 
petrified music.” Still more beauti- 
fully Coleridge calls a cathedral “a 
petrified religion.” 

In reading M. Bourassé’s book we 
see how each quality, the harmony 
and the piety, was manifested by 
those builders, who— 


“In the elder days of art 
—— wrought with greatest care.” 


A less devout mind than Ruskin’s 
can recognise the devotion which 
reared the St. Mark of Venice, the 
St. Maria del Fiore at Florence, the 
Notre Dame at Amiens. So far we 
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sympathise with the fervour with 
which our author speaks of those 
“dark ages,” lighted at least by one 
lamp—the “lamp of sacrifice.” But 
M. VAbbé is an ecclesiastic, and 
mourns for us, that we have cut our- 
selves off from the fellowship which 
once wrought such goodly works. He 
is, we are bound to say, no bitter de- 
nouncer of heresy; in sorrow, rather 
than in anger he tells us of our fall; 
and like his illustrious compatriot, 
the Comte de Montalembert, he sighs 
over the two-fold disaster that fol- 
lowed the imperious lusts of an obsti- 
nate king;—the loss which the Church 
has sustained in being bereaved of so 
fair a daughter as that island whose 
inhabitants St. Augustine deemed 
angels, and our loss in being sepa- 
rated from so loving a mother, who 
even now with yearning heart opens 
wide her arms to receive us. 

He dilates at length on the his- 
tories that cling around the towers 
of England’s mother church. There 
Augustin has been buried—there a 
Dunstan— 


** Humble to the poor to spite the rich,” 


has lorded it over churchmen and 
statesmen. Under the shadow of those 
gray walls, Alphege, pleading with the 
ruthless Danes as they murdered the 
flock committed to his charge, has 
lain down his life for the sheep he 
loved so well. Upon that throne has 
sat Lanfranc, wisest among wise men, 
at once “prime bishop and prime 
minister.” At that altar has minis- 
tered Anselm, unswerving in his right- 
eousness—at that altar whose steps 
have been dyed with the blood of a 
Becket. Mournful is the elegy which 
the good Abbé chants over the de- 
parted glories of Canterbury. “Soon,” 
says he, “amid the prayers of the dead 
is heard the cry of reform; and under 
the pretext of reforming abuses, the 
holy place is despoiled, the altars are 
overturned, the tombs profaned, the 
bones of martyrs, bishops, virgins, and 
confessors are cast into the flames, the 
images of Christ, of apostles, and 
saints are torn down, the priestly 
vestments are polluted, the sacred 
vessels pillaged, the crosses and relics 
broken. To add to these hor- 
rors, the noble church of Augustin, 
of Dunstan, of Alphege, of Anselm, of 
Lanfranc, of Thomas, and of so man 

illustrious archbishops was at lengt 
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transformed into a barrack! This 
last crime was committed by Rich- 
ard Culmer, ‘teacher of the Word of 
God.’””—P. 315. But there is another 
despoiled city over which our Jere- 
miah must make his lamentation. 
Journeying northwards, the Abbé 
razes on the eastern window which 
Pugin has declared to be the finest 
in the world, and he reads the legend 
above the chapter-house door— 


Ut Rosa fios florum, sic est Domus ista Domorum. 


But the memory has travelled back 
to the time when the great Wolsey, 
Archbishop of York and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, was hurled 
from his greatness by the hand of a 
weak and erring woman, strong only 
in her hatred and revenge—what « 
fall was that! But sadder still, what 
a far more fatal fall was it when Eng- 
land, with suicidal hand, cut herself 
off from the Catholic Church with 
whom alone is life! 


‘«Since that fatal epoch the cathedral 
of York, like the other sacred structures 
of Great Britain, has been despoiled of 
all its ancient ornaments, and is now 
cold as the worship of Protestants. 
Those old tombs, forgotten by the com- 
mon people, sought out only by archo- 
logists, still speak of the departed glories 
of the metropolis of Paulin, of Wilfrid, 
and of Oswald. But in spite of the 
freezing silence which reigns throughout 
this building, do not the very stones 
proclaim in loud accents the greatness, 
the fruitfulness of the Catholic genius 
which has presided at the creation of 
one of the marvels of sacred architec- 
ture in England ?”—(p. 330.) 


Now all this is very telling. The 
Abbé can, no doubt, be eloquent, 
more especially as he is sincere in his 
declamation. But if we would pause 
for a space we should, perhaps, re- 
member how, in the history of a 
nation, there comes a time when the 
architect must stand aside and let 
the mason advance, armed not with 
trowel, but with heavy sledge ham- 
mer, for he comes to demolish, and 
not to build. Doubtless it is a noble 
work to pile stone on stone till the 
topmost is laid with shouting; but 
when the abomination has defiled the 
holy place, the nobler task is to over- 
turn, overturn, till not one stone be 
left upon another. 

At some such crisis did our fore- 
fathers in Tudor and Stuart times 
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arrive. They might say, for they 
had felt it true, that “poets, sculp- 
tors, and players are the caterpillars 
of a commonwealth.” In our days, 
God be praised, it is not so, and we 
can number each among the truest 
teachers of their brethren. Doubt- 
less in those troublous times there 
were excesses, andsome reformers were 
more eager for the plunder than the 
purification of the temple ; and over- 
turning the tables of the money- 
changers they carefully gathered up 
the scattered coins. Yet these miser- 
able sacrilegians must not be con- 
founded with the sternly honest Iron- 
side, who broke down all the carven- 
work with axes and hammers for the 
sake of One who was greater than the 
carven-work, but who was hidden 
and obscured by it. 

Only the sentimentalist and the 
Romanist would wish to cut out 
those two pages from our history 
whereon are written, “Reformation,” 
and “Great Rebellion.” The Romanist, 
indeed, conscientiously believes that 
they do but detail blunders, or even 
crimes. The sentimentalist would 
use his penknife only from some 
weak feeling of a beauty in the age 
antecedent to those times, when 
every thing was fair externally—fair 
as the whited sepulchre, which is all 
that he cares for, and when all within 
was rottenness and corruption, which 
he does not heed. 

We have said that the epoch which 
seen by different eyes, is called the Re- 
formative, or the Destructive, is one 
which must arrive to every nation. 
To England it has already come. To 
France it will come; for the mad 
fury of a revolution cannot pass for 
the stern deliberation of a true 
reform. 

To the age of destruction succeeds 
the age of desolation. The storms of 
many a winter have cooled the once 
smouldering ruins ere a second city 
rises from the ashes of the first. The 
eighteenth century was with us this 
time of dreary stillness. Our own ears 
have heard the first stirrings of life 
and hope. Thinking back through 
thirty years, remembering the silence 
that then reigned universally, we 
may well turn our thoughts, with 
mingled joy and gratitude, to this 
present day, when the builders vie 
with each other in generous emula- 
tion, and each strives to build more 
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firmly, more quickly, more beautifully 
than the other. 

Yet still the progress is slow, for 
it is a divine progress ; and, says the 
eastern proverb, “Hurry is of the 
devil, but slow advancing comes from 
God.” To us will not be given to see 
the accomplishment. In confidence, 
we may trust that the end will come 
in good time. Meanwhile, we may 
look on every church that is salad, 
as a type of souls built up and beau- 
tified—souls which are themselves 
the habitants of sanctified temples. 

We have another lance to break 
with the Abbé. As yet we have fought 
with but blunted wae Our next 
encounter must be &@ ?outrance. The 
following passage deserves the gravest 
reprehension. The writer is s yeaking 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
and says :— 


‘* Another project was adopted in 
1793. It was decided to place for the 
future within the sacred building monu- 
ments erected in honour of persons emi- 
nent in the arts or sciences, or who had 
rendered service to their country. ‘Thus 
these pretended reformers, who shut out 
from the house of God the images of the 
saints, those friends of God, our models 
and our protectors, have not shrunk from 
the idea of filling the sanctuary with the 
profane images of warriors, savants, and 
authors. John Howard, the philanthro- 

ist, was the first who received this 
10nour”—(p. 500). 


That is a dangerous creed which vio- 
lates our sense of right and wrong. 
Without a special education, the mind 
cannot conceive that Howard’s tomb 
profanes the Christian temple which 
the shrine of Alphonso Liguori sanc- 


tifies. The natural conscience will do 
homage to the bringer of light to the 
blind, of liberty to the captive, while 
it recoils from the code of morals pro- 
pounded by a Jesuit casuist—will not 
allow him the title of honest man, 
much less crown him with the coronal 
of the saints. Not but what we in 
England are too prone to overlook the 
good deeds that have been wrought, 
unless they bear the seal of ortho 
doxy. Unaccredited heroes are many, 
—uncanonized saints are numerous. 
Yet, though slow to recognise unob 
trusive goodness, we do not shut our 
ears to the popular homage, if the 
priest should not be discernible amon: 
the applauding multitude. Englan« 
is proud of her charities, proud of her 
13 
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philanthropists. She would not re- 
sign the honour of being the mother 
country of John Howard, even though 
in exchange twenty St. Philip Neri 
with their miraculously-constitute 
noses, should call themselves her sons. 

In all other respects than this on 
which we have just spoken, M. 
Bourassé’s book is deserving of com- 
mendation. It is written in the lucid 
style of which our neighbours aresuch 
thorough masters. It abounds with 
information, architectural, archzolo- 
gical, historic; but, most of all, to use 
an uncouth but indispensable word, 
hagwlogical. Many are the pious 
legends which our author narrates, 
with touching naiveté, as he leads us 
within the western gate of some forty 
cathedrals. From St. Isaac’s at Peters- 
burgh on the north, the most modern 
of capitals, to Notre Dame at Seville 
on the south, one of the oldest cities 
in Europe, and of which the Spaniard 
proudly says— 

* Quien no ha vist» a Sevilla, 
No ha visto a maravilla ;” 


from Salisbury with its windows as 
numerous as the days of the year, to 
the church of the “Holy Sepulchre” 
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at Jerusalem; from York Minster, 
darkened with rain and storms, to 
Milan, still bright beneath a cloud- 
less sky ; through Germany, through 
France, and “quaint old Flemish 
cities,” our guide conducts us for many 
a pleasant journey. 

“Une religion qui meurt, laisse 
toujours apres elle son phantome.” 
Let us render phantéme into sprit, 
and Ampere will then bear witness to 
the great truth that all which consti- 
tutes the real soul of en all 
which gives it its true life, abides, 
though the corporeal or visible suffer 
change ; all that was truly Catholic in 


Catholicism still lingers, let us hope, in - 


nave, andaisle, and quire of the glorious 
piles, whose solemn stillness yet reigns 
inmanya quiet city of England. Stand- 
ing before the western front of one 
such cathedral, gazing on the long pro- 
cession of saints and martyrs, pré he ts 
and angels, surmounted b the i image 
of Him to whom all do homage, we 
may well forget the centuries of strife 
and discord that separate us from the 
time when St. Raieaas first chanted 
his “7'’e Deum” 
of Him from whom alone come light, 


and truth, and unity. 


SUMMER. 


Waitt feet in the fai 


y fern 


In the summertide shall sink— 

Fresh wine of the hills from a sapphire urn 
Our thirsty lips shall drink, 

When winter is lost in his realms of frost, 
O’er the northern ocean brink. 


Voyager slow but sweet ! 
There dwells a dream of thee 

In the heart of the child whose merry feet 
Danced to the song of the sea, 

When throstle and ouvel loved to meet 
In depths of the linden tree. 


Ah, mute are throstle and merle ! 
Ah, vainly wistful eyes 

Search for the blossoms that wont to whirl 
In winds of the midsummer skies— 

Soft winds that fluttered my Mabel’s curl, 
And mocked her songs with sighs, 


With a magic murmur of sea, 
With a marvellous overflow 
Of amethyst light on the glittering lea, 
Of gold upon peaks of snow, 
O spread thou soon through the gates of June, 
oyager sweet but slow ! 


in praise and honour 
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A GLANCE AT IRISH ART. 


Have we such a thing ? 
Or, isits existence a myth, and do wede- 
lude ourselves when we talk and write 
about it? Theschool of British Art is 
well recognised ; its rise and progress 
from the time of Hogarth can easily 
be traced—and that Irishmen have 
contributed their share to its success- 
ful development, and to the deserved- 
ly high position it now occupies, can- 
not be gainsaid. But we fear that in 
Ireland, Art has no distinctive school, 
ron A of thesoil. .The Irish people are 
highly imaginative—that is conceded. 
A keen enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature is implanted in them, and, as a 
consequence, a ready appreciation of 
painting, poetry, and music. Nothing 
is more striking than their love of 
ornament, manifested even amid the 
discouragements of poverty. Amongst 
the English people a love of material 
comfort is probably the most strongly 
developed trait ; but we constantly see 
in the Trish a disposition to sacrifice a 
little of the useful to the ornamental 
—just the characteristic one would 
say favourable to the fine arts. Yet, 
in England Art stands high, and is 
generally encouraged and cultivated, 
whereas in Ireland it is at a decidedly 
low ebb. To patronise Art, however, 
requires affluence, which is almost cer- 
tain to carry refinement amongst its 
possessors. Wealthy educated people 
are much the same in every country. 
But whatever else we in this western 
isle have been charged with, we have 
never been called a wealthy people. 
The materials for a history of the 
pees of Art in Ireland are scanty. 
ublic exhibitions exercise an import- 
ant influence upon the development of 
the arts ; and the first held in Ireland 
was in 1763. It contained Barry’s fa- 
mous picture of the Baptism, by St. 
Patrick, of the King of Cashel. After 
that time they were held in Dublin 
with tolerable regularity for a period 
of about fourteen years. Ultimately 
a building was erected by the artists, 
aided by a grant from the Irish Par- 
liament. In this they held their ex- 
hibitions and their meetings. The 
first exhibition occurred in London in 
1760; so that Ireland cannot be con- 
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sidered far behind in recognising the 
importance of art. 
arry’s picture was unfortunately 
consumed at the accidental burning of 
the old Parliament House in Dublin. 
This was a curious octagon building, 
upon the ruins of which, the new Par- 
liament House, now the Bank of Ire- 
land, was erected. Whata pity that it 
should have been thus destroyed ; but 
it is at least satisfactory to think, that 
the propriety of embellishing public 
edifices with national pictures was 
understood at that time in this coun- 
try. We could wish it more generally 
recognised now in Dublin. A few 
whole-length portraits, in some of our 
institutions, constitute the only form 
of Art-patronage our local authorities 
appear to display. 
Of Barry’s great picture the follow- 
ing description is taken from the Hu- 
ropean Magazine for April, 1806 :— 


‘*The picture was founded on an old 
tradition relating to the first arrival of 
St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, on the 
sea coast of Cashel, where the fame of his 
preaching reached the ears of the sove- 
reign of that district, who, on further in- 
vestigation, having satisfied himself in 
the truth of Christianity, professed him- 
self a disciple; hence he is admitted by 
St. Patrick to the sacrament of baptism. 
Water being provided by his order, the 
king steps before the priest, who, disen- 
gaging his hand from the crozier (which 
according to the manner of the times was 
armed at the lower extremity with a 
spear), in planting it to the ground acci- 
dentally strikes the foot of his illustrious 
convert. St. Patrick, absorbed in the 
duties of his holy office, and unconscious 
of what had happened, pours the water on 
his head. The monarch neither changes 
his posture, nor suffers the pain from 
the wound for a moment to interrupt the 
ceremony; the guards express their as- 
tonishment in gestures, and one of them 
is prepared, with his lifted battleaxe, to 
revenge the injury by slaying the priest ; 
while he is restrained by another, who 
points to the unchanged aspect and de- 
meanour of the sovereign: the female 
attendants are engaged, some kneeling 
in solemn admiration of the priest, and 
others alarmed and trembling at the effu- 
sion of the royal blood. ‘The moment of 
baptism, rendered so critical and awful 
by the circumstance of the king’s foot 
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being pierced with the spear, is that 
which Mr. Barry chose for the displa 
of his art ; and few stories, it is samme. 
have been selected with greater felicity, 
or with greater scope, for the skill and 
ingenuity of the artist. The heroic pa- 
tience of the king, the devotional ab- 
straction of the saint, and the mixed 
emotions of the spectators, form a com- 
bined and comprehensive model of imi- 
tation, and convey a suitable idea of the 
genius of one, who, self-instructed, and 
at nineteen, conceived the execution of 
so grand a design.” 


Barry’s picture attracted the great- 
est notice when it was exhibited ; but 
as soon as he avowed himself the art- 
ist, he was met by incredulous laugh- 
ter. For reply, he burst into tears! 

At this early period there was a 
drawing-school attached to the Royal 
Dublin Society, at which Barry 
studied for a time ; but, after a resi- 
dence of little more than a year, he 
left for London, and his connexion 
with Ireland and Irish Art ceased. 
He never revisited his native country. 
Barry’s ideas of Art were in the high- 
est degree exalted. Dr. Johnson said 
of him, “ whatever the hand may have 


done, the mind has certainly done its 


part.” When Barry arrived in Lon- 
don, he found two of his countrymen 
enjoying a high reputation there. 
These were Barret and Butts. The 
latter died young, and Barry thus 
speaks of him :— 


‘¢ But had he had the opportunity of 
making his late observations sooner, or 
had he lived to have digested them intoa 
system, which as it was, he had nearly 
completed, it would have been almost a 
desperate undertaking to touch a land- 
scape after him.” 


We see from this, that notwith- 
standing the existence of “a native 
Parliament in College-green,” and a 
resident nobility in Dublin, the best 
Trish artists turned to London to seek 
a field for their talents. That Art 
was not then very flourishing, we 
plean from the following extract of a 
etter by Edmund Burke, written in 
1768 :— 

‘«« Since I saw you I spent three months 
in Ireland. I saw nothing in the way of 
Art there which promised much. Those 
who seemed most forward in Dublin 
when we were there, are not at all ad- 
vanced, and seem to have little am- 
bition.” 


About this time dissensions arose 
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amongst the Irish artists, which still 
further retarded their progress ; and 
unfortunately the same want of har- 
mony seems to be producing a similar 
effect at this moment; but more of 
thisanon. From ashort essay on the 
subject of Art in Ireland, writtensome 
years ago by Mr. Thomas Bell, we 
make an extract showing the effects of 
disunion. The words are not at all 
inapplicable to the present time :— 

** Under one pretext or other a talent- 
less junta seized the artists’ exhibition 
rooms, and, having turned their brethren 
adrift, gave one Cranfield absolute pos- 
session. ‘Thus was the fair prospect of 
improving the arts at once obstructed, at 
the moment when the original difficulties 
had been overcome, and the native genius 
of the people had begun to show itself in 
the most decided manner. It is painful 
to be under the necessity of recording 
such acts; but it must be done as a 
warning to others, not to confide the 
management of their affairs to a clique 
of Pes dunces, who, though un- 
able to bestow any credit on art gene- 
rally, possess sufficient cunning to over- 
reach men of real talent, and often, as 
in the case before us, contrive to do con- 
siderable mischief.” 


Owing to these disputes, and to the 
loss of their building (which was late- 
ly used by the Dublin Corporation as 
the City Assembly House), the society 
became extinct in 1782, and it was 
not till nearly twenty years more had 
elapsed, that the Dublin artists again 
got up exhibitions. At first, these 
were held at the rere of a Mr. Allen’s 
print and artists’ colour shop, but sub- 
sequently in Hawkins’s-street, in the 
building where the Dublin Society was 
at the time located, which is now the 
site of the Theatre Royal. In 1814, 
bickerings broke out again in the ranks 
of this hereditarily quarrelsome fra- 
ternity. A rival Society was estab- 
lished, and for a few years there were 
two exhibitions. Artists are, perhaps, 
every where a contentious race. Poor 
Barry was at feud with his brother ar- 
tists wherever he went, and his mis- 
understanding with the Royal Aca- 
demy of London actually shortened 
his life. In Ireland, these ceaseless 
quarrels have checked the advance of 
Art. Having published an “ Inquiry 
into the Real and Imaginary Obstruc- 
tions to the Acquisition of the Arts 
in England,” Barry inserted in it some 
satirical remarks upon matters then 
agitated amongst artists, upon which 
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Edmund Burke made these observa- 
tions :— 

** As I have little or no knowledge of 
the art, I can be no judge of the emula- 
tions and disputes amongst its professors. 
These parts may, therefore, for aught I 
know, be very grateful, and possibly 
useful, to the several parties which sub- 
sist (if they do subsist) amongst them- 
selves. But I apprehend they will not 
be equally pleasing to the world at large, 
which rather desires to be entertained 
with their works than troubled with 
their contentions.” 


A reference to those bygone quar- 
rels may have this use—it may serve 
asa warning. There is much in the 
present position of the Dublin artists 
which may render a lesson from the 

t exceedingly useful. In 1815 the 
ibernian Society of Artists, being 
excluded from the — where 
they had hitherto held their exhibi- 
tions, owing to the efforts of the new- 
ly-formed artistic body, presented a 
remonstratory address to the Honour- 
able the Dublin Society, from which 
we make the following extract :— 


**Their institution is not a partial 
monopoly confined to a few individuals, 
but embraces, in the most liberal man- 
ner, the whole profession. 

**They object to artists elected for an 
unlimited period, whose powers are to be 
delegated to six, or rather three or four 
individuals, upon whose honour or ho- 
nesty the division of the money must 
depend. 

**Instead of appropriating the funds 
collected by exhibitions to their own in- 
dividual use, they have always conscien- 
tiously disposed of them to the relief of 
aged and decaying artists; and, from 
the period of its formation to the present 
time, have constantly afforded a certain 
stipend to cheer the old age of a once 
highly respectable artist ; besides, occa- 
sionally, extending assistance to others 
where it appeared necessary.” 


The two societies ultimate] 
gamated, and exhibitions, with varied 
success, were held, until a fresh mis- 


amal- 


fortune came over the arts. The 
Dublin Society resolved to dispose 
of their premises in Hawkins’s-street, 
on which nearly £80,000 had been 
expended, for the purpose of remov- 
ing to the more eligible site in 
Kildare-street ; and as the artists’ 
exhibition rooms were in the former 
buildings, this was a great blow to 
them ; the more so, as in the building 
of the rooms they had been assisted 
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by Parliamentary grants, voted ex- 
pressly for that purpose. The artists 
petitioned Parliament, and for a time 
stopped the sale ; but their opposition 
was ineffectual, and only entailed ex- 
— upon themselves. They still, 

owever, managed to hold occasional 
exhibitions, until in 1823 a Charter 
of Incorporation was granted to them, 
and the Royal Hibernian Academy 
was formed. About this period, also, 
the Royal Irish Institution was estab- 
lished, which was expected to exercise 
a great influence upon the develop- 
ment of Irish art. It was a society 
of noblemen and gentlemen, paying 
an annual subscription ; and the ob- 
ject was to hold an annual exhibition 
of the works of the Ancient Masters, 
to be lent for the purpose by the 
members and other owners of col- 
lections. A large sum was raised by 
subscription, and a commodious exhi- 
bition room, with offices, &c., was 
erected in College-street. Eight or 
ten exhibitions were held, but a diffi- 
culty was at length found in gettin 
sutticient works. Apathy succeeded, 
funds fell off, and debts began to ac- 
cumulate. Ultimately the building 
was sold, and the society became ex- 
tinct. 

Almost the only Irish artist whose 
name has outlived all these conten- 
tions is Comerford, the celebrated 
miniature painter. He had a great 
and deservedly high reputation; every- 
body sat to him, and he amassed a 
fortyne. If he lived now he might 
hope to eke out a miserable exist- 
ence as a journeyman artist, touching 
up photographs for some “establish- 
ment.” O’Connor’s fame, too, as a 
landscape painter of rare ability still 
stands high ; and Ashford is occasion- 
ally spoken of ; but the style of land- 
scape painting then in vogue has been 
altogether eclipsed by the great ad- 
vance in this department made by 
the artists of the present day, both in 
oil and water colour, especially in the 
latter. The conventionality of the 
older style, showing a greater imita- 
tion of the old masters than a study 
of nature, is immeasurably behind 
the truth and fidelity of modern land- 
scape art. In the treatment of all 
kinds of foliage this is particularly 
observable. Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
marked a deficiency in this r ct 
amongst the landscape painters of his 
day. He said that most of them had 
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but two types of trees, viz., coach- 
men’s wigs and dumb waiters ; and 
he made a caricature of those objects, 
which illustrated his remark with sin- 

lar felicity. A young artist, named 
Toke a native of Cork, showed much 
power, and gave promise of great ex- 
cellence in the highest department of 
art, historical painting ; but he died 
early, almost, indeed, at the very en- 
trance upon his career as an artist. 
Peacock was a man of much ability 
as a landscape painter, and produced 
some charming works ; yet he had so 
little pretension that he was content 
to follow decorative art, and for years 
had his sign-board on Bachelor’s-walk, 
Dublin, with “Peacock, Painter,” dis- 
ree thereon in large characters. 

irchoffer, also, was a portrait painter 
of much ability; hesubsequently moved 
to London. However, if there are few 
of our artists who have attained fame 
at home, there are several Irishmen 
who have achieved celebrity in prac- 
tising their delightful and difficult art 
in England, whose early studies were 
prosecuted in Ireland, many in the 
drawing schools of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Sir Martin A. Shee, late 
President of the Royal Academy, was 
an Irishman. Maclise, Mulready, 
Danby, and Macdowal, all R.A.s, are 
all Irish. So are Fisher, Elmore, 
Rothwell, Foley, Topham, Burton, 
and many others. Sam Lover was a 
most accomplished artist before the 
charms of literature seduced him from 
Art. The sculptors, Behenes and 
Carew, were both Irishmen ; and we 
conclude our list with poor Hogan, 
just passed from amongst us, seeking 
in vain that patronage in his native 
land which other countries accorded 
to him readily. 

Some severe and unjust criticisms 
upon British art appeared some years 
ago in Germany ; and in a very spi- 
rited rejoinder to these attacks, which 
appeared in the Art Journal, we find 

lise instanced as showing “ more 
of the greatest of all the intellectual 
faculties—invention—than the whole 
of the German school put together.” 

In the year 1826 Francis Johnston 
made the munificent gift of the build- 
ing in Lower Abbey-street, known as 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, to the 
artists of Ireland. Though specially 
demised to the members of a. 


demy, it was but in trust for a public 
purpose—the advancement of Irish 
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art. Subsequently, a fine collection 
of casts, pictures, and books, were 
presented to the Academy by various 
individuals. In 1832 an annual grant 
of £300 was voted by Parliament to 
aid its schools. This sum, with the 
proceeds from the annual exhibitions, 
ought to have made this institution 
a most prosperous one ; and certainly 
a decided improvement in Irish Art 
might, as a result of its operations, 
be expected to display itself. But 
we find, to our regret, that Mr. 
Macleod’s report upon the affairs and 
pon management of the Academy, 
ately laid before Parliament, shows 
that the institution has been a failure. 
The Royal Academy of London and 
the Royal Scottish Academy are most 
prosperous ; our Academy alone is last 
in the race—a poor relation, hanging 
its head beside its thriving sisters. In 
1840 it was said, in the London Art 
Journal, that the Royal Hibernian 
Academy was the only institution in 
Great Britain enjoying an annual Par- 
liamentary grant, and yet was remark- 
able for never having done any thing 
to advance art. Eighteen years have 
passed, and the words are as applic- 
able now as then. Mr. Macleod en- 
deavours to trace the causes of that 
failure; but he thinks they cannot be 
found in the Irish character, which, 
being highly imaginative, would seem 
to dispose our people in a peculiar 
manner to a love of the fine arts; and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that 
the elements of success for such an 
institution do not exist in Ireland. It 
has become a parrot-cry to blame the 
Irish public for that want of success 
which Mr. Macleod thinks is princi- 
pally owing to the narrow constitution 
of the Academy. He goes into this 
part of the question at some length, 
and with his deductions and recom- 
mendations we are inclined to con- 
cur ; but we think enlarging the body 
from fourteen to twenty-four members 
is not a sufficient increase. He says : 


‘The Academy, if it were properly 
constituted, and influenced art as it 
ought to do, should contain the names of 
all the best Irish painters, sculptors, 
architects, and engravers, wherever they 
reside, with a sufficient number at Dublin 
to form the Council, and to conduct all 
necessary business,” 


Sothink we. It must happen, in the 
nature of things, that our best artists 
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will from time to time seek reputation 
and professional reward in London ; 
but change of residence ought not to 
sever the link which unites their aspi- 
rations after fame with the progress 
of art in their native land, where 
dawned the first ray of their genius. 

Now, if our Academy is to embrace, 
as it ought, all those Irish artists who 
have reached an honourable position in 
art, living no matter where, twenty- 
four members will not add one of our 
resident artists to the narrow body in 
Dublin who for years have so in- 
efficiently managed the Academy. In 
fact, looking at the exceptional position 
of the arts in Ireland, we think thenum- 
ber of membersshould even exceed that 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, instead 
of being underit, asproposed. The asso- 
ciate list should also be enlarged : ten 
is much too limited a number. Mr. 
Macleod goes on to say :— 


** There have been, however, other 
causes at work, which the simple recon- 
struction of the body will not wholly re- 
move, though it may partially do so. If 
the question be asked why Art in Ireland 
is at so low an ebb; why the Academy 
is held in so little estimation, and why 
its exhibitions are so unremunerative ? 


the answer invariably is, that the Irish: 


public has not yet learnt to appreciate 


high art; that there is no disposition to - 


encourage merit by purchasing paintings 
and sculpture; that an Art Union which 
had been established with this object, 
failed after some years’ existence, and 
that many of the most talented Artists, 
finding little support in Ireland, have 
gone to reside in London. 

*« These are, unquestionably, good and 
valid reasons for a portion of past failure, 
and toa certain extent they give ground 
for grave reflection as respects the 
Academy’s future success. So long as 
London holds out greater encourage- 
ments, men of superior genius will 
always be attracted there, and they will 
be thus in a measure lost to the Academy 
of their own country. 

“ There does not, however, appear even 
in this circumstance any real ground for 
serious misgiving; the public taste has 
improved in other countries, and may 
improve in Ireland; the social and finan- 
cial condition of the people is greatly 
better than it has been. The wealthier 
classes may learn to appreciate the works 
of native artists, and encourage them 
sufficiently to keep them at home.” 


Public taste, we have no hesitation 
in saying, has improved in Ireland. 
The earlier exhibitions of the Academy, 
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which at the time were thought ex- 
cellent, would not be tolerated now. 
The public have become familiarized 
with the high class works, which have 
of late years been so frequently ex- 
hibited in Dublin—not alone works by 
English artists of the highest ability, 
butalsoadmirable specimens of foreign 
art. There has also been evinced a 
decided anxiety to purchase works of 
ability. But it is no less evident that 
purchases at the Academy’s annual 
exhibitions have not increased. The 
fact is, that the Academy stands low 
in public estimation—the talent of the 
members is not believed in ; and to say 
the truth some of the artists are any 
thing but men of high ability. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the Academy valued itself 
at a penny, and the public has taken 
it at that valuation. Not that, as a 
principle, we object to the endeavour 
to create a taste for art amongst the 
working classes, by their admission 
at a reduced price to the annual ex- 
hibitions—far from it ; but it is a ques- 
tion if the education of the masses is 
-~ precise function of an Academy of 
Art. ., aoe te Sate : 

From’: the’ first exhibition of thie 
Acalleiny ‘in’ 1526, up‘ to'1838; ‘when, . 
tne’ exhibitions ceased for a'tinje, she. 


‘nur der of Works exhibited seldom 2x- * 


ceedéd 250; high class pictures from 
England were rarely seen upon the 
walls—indeed English or Scottish art- 
ists scarcely eversentover works. The 
general character of the exhibitions 
was not above mediocrity ; sales of 
pictures were exceedingly rare, few art- 
ists even going through the useless 
form of marking their works as for 
sale; portraits formed three-fourths 
of the paintings exhibited, the re- 
mainder was made up of landscapes 
and sketches ; and occasionally some 
works of higher aim appeared. There 
was not much to attract those of the 
art-loving public who had judgment. 
Consequently not much patronage ex- 
isted ; and meanwhile the members of 
the Academy held up their hands, and 
shook their heads, at the want of 
publictaste. Satisfied by thus blaming 
the public, they evinced but little 
energy: the exhibitions declined, the 
receipts fell off, and at last there came 
a year and there was no annual ex- 
hibition ! 

It was when matters had arrived at 
this stage that the Royal Irish Art 
Union sprang into being. Then was 
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the brightest period of Irish art ; but 
almost imniediately concurrent with 
the oe thus given to it, the 
“limited constitution of the Academy” 
began to exercise a baleful influence. 
A numberof artists, feeling themselves 
excluded from the Academy, formed 
a new society, and two exhibitions 
opened contemporaneously in Dublin. 
The Art Union ommittee deplored the 
separation, but could not refuse to 
make purchases a from both 
societies. Nevertheless great progress 
was made at this time: many artists 
who had confined their efforts to por- 
trait painting essayed varied and 
higher flightssuccessfully, and younger 
men evinced promise of future ability. 
Admirable works of the English school 
became numerous on the walls of the 
exhibitions, inciting to emulation the 
most talented of our rising artists. The 
very competition of the two societies 
had its use as a stimulus to exertion, 
but still it was not a healthy one: it 
partook more of the spirit of opposi- 
tion in trade, than of a noble emula- 
tionin Art. Thus, when the Art Union 
failed, ali th? gone it dif died with it. 
* Buj why. cid? fhe Art Untion fail? 
Not from a, lack of public’ support, 
‘bus St Eretand, a’ stalhiag-horse’ or 
which tc'lcad ‘disester-or shorteoming 
is seldom wanting ; and the famine of 
’46 suited this purpose, as regarded 
the Art Union. Thesame famine served 
the members of the Academy as the 
source of the failure of their institution. 
They have lately trotted out a new ex- 
cuse, that the grant of £300 was never 
sufficient for its purpose. Years ago 
their favourite Rosinante was public 
apathy ; and in the fulness of time, no 
doubt, another broken down hack will 
be foundshambling along undera fresh 
burden. Some one, in some play or 
novel, is made to say, that it is never 
the wine which disagrees with gentle- 
men at a public dinner, it is always 
something else. 

The recommendations for the im- 
provement and better governing of the 
Academy, contained in Mr. Macleod’s 
Report, areto becarriedout. The Lord 
Lieutenant has made the consent of 
the Academy to the necessary changes 
a sine gua non, before placing the 
grant in the year’s estimates. The 
Academy have accepted the disagree- 
able alternative with manifest reluct- 
ance, having made an unsuccessful 
effort to get the grant voted first, and 


ive their answer afterwards; but his 
xcellency was inexorable. Even in 
the consent at last extorted there 
seems an attempt on the part of the 
Academy to indulge in ambiguity. 
What is the meaning of being “happy 
to accept the general proposition of 
his Excellency regarding the appro- 
riation of the parliamentary grant?” 
rd Naas’s letter was any thing but 
“general” in its terms. It was most 
explicit in stating, “that provided the 
grant is devoted to the schools, his 
Excellency is not disposed to press its 
transference to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety.” Again, what is the meaning 
of “they will gladly conform to his 
Excellency’s views, as far as may be 
possible, consistent with the general 
interests and character of an academic 
body ?” 

The report was transmitted to the 
Academy by the Lord Lieutenant’s 
directions, to learn whether the mem- 
bers were disposed to accede to the 
changes recommended. And the op- 
portunity was taken by them to for- 
ward as a reply, “ Observations,” in- 
tended to subvert almost everything 
in Mr. Macleod’s report. 

So anxious are they, at the very out- 
set to convict Mr. Macleod of mis- 
statement, that they forego the advan- 
tage which they might have derived 
from his stating that the Irish Par- 
liament had voted an annual grant of 
£500 to a society of artists in Dublin. 
The Observations state that “the grant, 
however, was not, as Mr. Macleod 
supposes, annual;” but they are 
obliged to admit that £500 bail licen 
voted to help to build exhibition 
rooms, &c. The fact is, grants of 
money were occasionally voted by the 
Irish Parliament, and it is a point in 
favour of not disturbing the present 
grant. 

That the early exhibitions barely 
_ their expenses, and that the Aca- 
demy was never able to carry out its 
objects without extraneous aid, is next 
set forth; but they had professors 
of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture from the very beginning ; they 
had a very good collection of casts ; 
and most of the books and donations 
were acquired before Parliament voted 
the grant in 1832. 

They state, that “the first apportion- 
ment of the grant was to pay a very 
smal] sum, £30 annually, to the Secre- 
tary” —“ his duties became so heavy,” 
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as they tell us further on. Now, the 
fact is, that the memorial to Lord 
Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant, 
prayin for the ant, states as a 
ground for the demand, that the 
services of the officers of the institu- 
tion “ had ever been, and would con- 
tinue to be given gratuitously.” And 
on the faith of that representation 
the money was voted to sustain the 
schools. r. Sam Lover and, subse- 
quently, the late Mr. George Papworth, 
acted as Secretaries for years without 
any remuneration. 

tr. Macleod has the following in 
reference to the period when the ex- 
hibitions became remunerative :— 


** The increased funds, however, thus 
placed at the disposal of the Academy, 
were not suffered to accumulate; forin the 
first year of the success, it was resolved 
to pay salaries to the officers, and allow- 
ances to the visitors ; and although these 
payments were small, they were some- 
what numerous, and nearly, if not 
wholly, absorbed the profits.” 


When the Audit office remarked 
the payments for salaries, the mem- 
bers of the Academy received a Trea- 


sury Minute, stating that such pay- 
ments could only be sanctioned on the 
distinct understanding that they were 
to be met by the independent income 
of the institution, and not paid out of 


the grant. In addition came a letter 
from the Under Secretary at the Castle, 
stating that the grant could not be 
applied to the increase of the salaries 
of the officers employed, it being sup- 
posed that other sources of indepen- 
dent income existed. In the Obser- 
vations, however, it is set forth, that 
the members supposed this last to 
signify a ratification of the salaries, 
but that “they were precluded further 
increase without sanction,’ and so 
they paid themselves out of the grant 
for years. Surely something like the 
state of primeval innocence must have 
existed in the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy to enable them to arrive at such 
a etn. 

The Observations next enter into 
a lengthened extenuation of what the 
members very poe call “the ex- 
treme course of removing an officer 
from his office, and ultimately depriv- 
ing him of his membership.” They do 
not state that he gave his services gra- 
tuitously ; and we learn that he had no 
part in the former feeble management. 
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There is a significance in their attempt 
to vindicate this proceeding, for there 
is scarce any thing in Mr. Macleod’s 
— to call for such : he very briefly 
alludes to the circumstance, states that 
it would serve no good purpose to 
enter into the question of the personal 
differences that have been raised, and 
simply states that a member was ex- 
pelled, “there being no veto on the part 
of the Crown, asin England.” Per- 
haps the members suppose this implies 
that if there was a veto the dtpuhdon 
would not have been sanctioned by 
the Crown. 

The real facts of this affair would 
seem to be, that the member was ex- 
pelled because he was opposed to the 

ayments of arrears of salaries. 

hrough his exertions, seconded by a 
few other members, the exhibitions 
were rendered remunerative, and the 
institution nearly freed from debt. 
It is said, that the member has been 
neither legally removed from his office, 
nor legally expelled ; and that he is 
at this moment as much a member as 
he ever was. 

That portion of the Observations 
in which it is attempted to defend the 
expenditure of the parliamentary 
grant, and the management of the 
schools, is asad failure. The allusions 
tothe masters of the antique, the living 
model, and painting schools, being 
“elected essentially for their fitness,” 
provokes comment. It is well known 
that the academicians took the living 
model school in turn—architects, 
landscape painters, and all—at least 
they did so while payments were given 
for those services. Some of the figure 
painters, who condescended to draw 
occasionally during their week of at- 
tendance, made such wretched at- 
tempts that they excited a smile from 
the students. e master of the an- 
tique school was a marine painter, of 
course chosen essentially for his fit- 
ness ; and the professor of painting 
resided in Belfast. Mr. Macleod says, 
“The book in which students entered 
their names was very inaccurately 
kept.” The members state in their 
Observations that “it is only neces- 
sary to observe that the books were 
most accurately kept.” In this book 
of students’ attendance, the names of 
academicians and associates are en- 
tered ; casual visitors also brought in 
by the masters, wrote their names in 
it. 
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In Mr. Macleod’s report, the sys- 
tem adopted by the Academy of re- 
qponins the exhibition at the close of 
the season for a penny admission, is 
discussed and pronounced a failure, 
especially in a pecuniary point of view. 

e believe the original intention of 
the reduction was to create a taste for 
art among the working classes ; but 
it is found that they do not visit the 
exhibition to the extent expected. 
We do not attach much credence to 
“the great progress art education is 
making in these countries.” We think 
a vast amount of sheer nonsense has 
been written and spoken on this delu- 
sion of the nineteenth century. Exhi- 
bitions will not educate people ; they 
are an effect and not the cause of a 
taste for art. In continental countries 
art education is general ; therefore, ex- 
hibitions of paintings are valued and 
admired. Until a similar course is pur- 
sued amongst us, it is vain to expect 
these results, and although the Irish 
people haveanatural aptitude to appre- 
ciate art, still, likeevery thing else, it re- 
quires cultivation. In a late number 
of the Journal of the Photographic 
Society, we find the following remarks 
confirmatory of our view :— 


*« There is a great deal of talk, some 
people say cant, about the art education 
of this country, and it is said that we 
are, as a whole, very much advanced 
and cultivated in our art education; but 
we see little from actual experience 
which will justify such a broad view of 
the matter as this. We think that if 
there is a proof of a vitiated art-taste, it 
is the enormous demand for stereoscopic 
trash. To see that instrument prosti- 
tuted, as it is, by those sentimental 
* Weddings,’ ‘ Christenings,’ ‘ Distressed 
Sempstresses,’ ‘ Crinoline, and ‘ Ghosts,’ 
is enough to disgust any one of refined 
taste. It is high time that this com- 
mercial art, these namby-pamby absur- 
dities, were put a stop to.” 


Wewere amongst those who thought 
that the advent of photography would 
exercise a beneficial influence upon 
art and the progress of public taste ; 
but we must confess to serious mis- 

ivings upon the subject. Was it 

yard who grieved over the inven- 
tion of gan owder as the grave of 
chivalry e was mistaken; and, 
perhaps, so are we in deeming photo- 
graphy the grave of art. It is all 
very well for those artists who have 
attained a reputation—whose position 





in art is assured, and whose works 
find a ready sale, to s favourably 
of the photograph ; but how is the 
rising generation of artists to subsist 
while toiling up the difficult path 
which leads to future eminence? It 
is those young enthusiastic men, fresh 
from the drawingschools of academies, 
who must ultimately occupy the place 
of the present veterans, and will either 
exalt or degrade the British school of 
painting. Formerly those young art- 
ists, partly by teaching, partly by oc- 
casional portrait painting, managed to 
exist, and improved meanwhile ; but 
now the schools of design have 
trenched upon the one, and photo- 
graphy has nearly extirpated the 
other source of income. When even 
old artists feel the change, what must 
the young ones experience? In the 
March number of the Art Review, 
there is a letter to the editor, signed 
“A Poor Artist’s Wife,” which exem- 
plifies this. She wants her husband 
to explain their grievances, but— 


*«* Lizzy,’ said he, ‘it’s a day of pro- 
gress, and progress means change; and 
what's the use of telling them that we 
are the parties just now feeling that 
consequence.’ With that he turned 
into his studio, leaving me flat enough, 
IT assure you. It then struck me to try 
my own hand, and ask you to admit my 
letter amongst your columns. The idea 
brought a kind of qualm over me (to see 
myself in print !); but I have persevered, 
confident that my story will meet an 
‘ Amen,’ at least in the family of many a 
struggling artist. Progress and change! 
yes, they keep pace with the Sun—in- 
deed it is that great luminary himself 
that has produced our present neces- 
sities. 

“*The case is this—My husband be- 
longs to that numerous class of artists 
who were wont to combine portrait and 
figure painting. It is expensive and 
laborious work to be for ever hunting up 
scenes, and journeying about the coun- 
try in search of novel subjects, and to 
take Mr. This and Mrs. That between 
times was always a refreshing variety, 
and an easy source of profit at the same 
time. The other canvas was then re- 
sumed with pleasure, and when the time 
of sale arrived, a moderate charge com- 
pleted the income we required, and con- 
tented us. But since the popular in- 
terest in art has risen even to the sun, 
and turned him into a practical genius, 
we have been unwillingly forced into the 
acknowledgment of his supremacy, by 
feeling it most keenly in our daily ex- 
perience. Every one prefers sitting to 
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him rather than to their fellow-mortals. 
This may not seem very extraordinary, 
but it is very trying. ‘The consequence 
is, our limited income has become de- 
pendent upon the one class of pictures, 
and we cannot possibly afford to part 
with these for the very moderate prices 
of the former time. I declare I often do 
not know which way to go to meet 
ey expenses. It used to be com- 
paratively easy to find some human 
vanity willing to have itself depicted, at 
least to its own admiring gaze.” 


A new phase has lately developed 
itself, viz. :—coloured photographs in 
imitation of miniatures, or oil paint- 
ings ; and this Brummagem art affords 
employment in “‘ touching up” to such 
young artists as may be willing to 
accept it. We have heard of some 
establishment where they “kept a 
poet ;’ but establishments where they 
“keep an artist” are plenty enough in 
those days; wo to the young man of 
promise or ability who enters one of 
them. He leaves hope behind—there 


is an end to improvement—it will in- 
deed be to him the grave of his art! 
This is not a hopeful view, but we 
fear that photography will degrade 


art, unless indeed the present furor of 
the public expends itself, and that 
photography, from seeking to be the 
rival, shall assume its proper position, 
as an adjunct to—indeed an invalu- 
able assistance to the artist in his 
study of nature. It has already 
seriously interfered with the publica- 
tion and sale of engravings. The 
penny exhibitions havealso a tendency 
to degrade art—at least in Ireland— 
we believe they have not extended 
elsewhere. Mr. Macleod suggests 
that a shilling for the ordinary admis- 
sion, and half-a-crown for season 
tickets, would be best. He says :— 
“The Academy will be considered 
fairly enough entitled to regard the 
exhibition rather as a source of in- 
come, than as a means of educating 
the people.” He also suggests that 
each visitor should, on entering, re- 
ceive a card which would admit the 
bearer free during the last week of 
the exhibition ; a most excellent sug- 
gestion, which has not, however, been 
acted upon at the Academy exhibition 
now open, but the old penny system 
of admission has been revived, al- 
though not with much success. 

As Mr. Macleod hasreported against 
the system of penny otedes ions, it is 
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sought in the Observations to prove 
him mistaken on this question :— 


** However, it is certain that with the 
best exhibition held for many years, 
open at the best season, and for a much 
longer period than the exhibition had 
ever been open at the shilling rate, the 
pecuniary results were the lowest had 
for many years. The figures of the last 
three years will suffice to quote here :— 

ea 
267 17 8 


313 17 10 
207 2 6.” 


1853, . 
1854, 
1856, 


Here it is conceded that in 1856, 
with no penny admissions, a surplus 
of about £40 was realized, while in 
the two preceding years, with the 
penny, each exhibition caused a loss 
of over £100. 

The circumstances under which the 
penny system came to be adopted in 
the Academy were shortly these :—In 
August, 1845, an anonymous letter 
was published in a morning paper to 
the effect that it would be a great boon 
if the exhibition of the Academy, then 
about to close, could be thrown open 
to the working classes at a reduced 
price of admission. This letter was 
cut out of the newspaper in which it 
appeared, and forwarded in an enve- 
lope to the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
As the arms of the Lord Lieutenant 
of that period were on-the seal, it was 
inferred that the slip came from the 
Castle. In all haste a meeting was 
called ; and, probably overcome by the 
sight of the official seal, it was imme- 
diately, and with very little considera- 
tion, decided by the half-dozen aca- 
demicians then present to open the 
exhibition for a penny. Being thus 
hastily done, although it never had 
the approval of the membersgenerally, 
it was continued from year to year, 
notwithstanding the clearest evidences 
of its failure. 

It is plain that Mr. Macleod leant 
as lightly on the Academy as he could, 
actuated, no doubt, by a wish not to 
deprive the country of a national in- 
stitution ; but every admission at all 
favourable to them, good-naturedly 
put forward by him, they have turned 
into a means of attack on his other 
statements. That the Academy has 
been most wofully mismanaged is 
plain. One thing, Leeven is certain 
—the acts of a few individuals, whe- 
ther mistaken or otherwise, ought 
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not to deprive the general body of 
Trish artists, and the country, of a 
National Academy of Arts; and, 
therefore, we are glad that His Ex- 
cellency the Earl of Eglinton has de- 
cided not to recommend the with- 
drawal of the grant, provided that the 
Academy conform to the requisite 
changes in its conduct and constitu- 
tion ; but when we observe the per- 
tinacity with which the members seem 
to cling to their former courses—their 
unwillingness to acknowledge that 
there was any blame attachable to 
them—we confess to much misgiving 
as to the future efficiency of any in- 
stitution, in the management of which 
those same members will have any 
considerable share. A spirit of parti- 
zanship seems to prevail, parties ap- 
pearing more intent on personal tri- 
umphs than on considerations for the 
future prosperity of the body. 

In Lord Naas’s letter, of the 20th 
April, the points required for adoption 
by the Academy, are, an increase in 
the number of members; a modifica- 
tion of the by-laws; a fixed period 
for the opening of the exhibitions ; and 
that associates shall be elected by the 
general body of the artists; that 
salaries must not be paid out of the 
grant, which is to be applied solely to 
the schools; that the exhibitions 
must be dependent upon the recchpye 
for support ; and that, therefore, Mr. 
Macleod’s suggestions as to the 
charges for admission should be 
adopted ; or, if not injurious to the 
finances, the exhibition to be open 
one evening in the week at a penny ; 
and, finally, that an annual inspection 
must be made by the Board of Trade. 

It was to those propositions that 
the strangely conditional assent was 
given, to which allusion has been 
already made in this article, and it is 
somewhat significant, as foreshadow- 
ing the future course of the Academy, 
that, notwithstanding all Mr. Mac- 
leod’s recommendations, they have 
opened their exhibition for the old 
penny every evening. We shall be 
curious to see the pecuniary results at 
the close of the exhibition. 


On the voting of the grants for the 
Royal Hibernian Academy there was 
a short debate in Parliament last 
month. Lord Haddo objected to that 

rtion destined for the payments of 
fives models for the use of the stu- 
dents. Healso 


expressed his astonish- 
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ment that, after the report of Mr. 
Norman Macleod, the vote for the 
Academy should be proposed at all. 
Mr. Coningham pointed out that such 
studies were indispensable to Art- 
students ; and that to deprive them of 
these would be to take away one of 
the principal advantages which they 
gained from attendance in the Aca- 
demy. Lord Naas also dwelt upon 
the importance and utility of such 
studies, and showed that they were 
universally considered essential in 
every School of Art. With regard to 
the report upon the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, he assured the noble lord 
that the Irish Government would take 
care to see that the recommendations 
made in the report which they had 
received would be, as far as possible, 
carried into effect. Subsequently Mr. 
Kinnaird, Mr. Vance, and other mem- 
bers took part in the discussion ; and, 
on a division, the grant was carried by 
148 to 24 votes. Weare rejoiced that 
the grant has not been withheld ; and 
that the Academy will receive another 
trial before the country, and Irish ar- 
tists are deprived of what ought to be 
a valuable National Institution—for 
we would look upon the extinction of 
the Academy as an inevitable conse- 
quence of a withdrawal of the grant. 
We hope earnestly that under the 
watchful care of the present govern- 
ment the Royal Hibernian Academy 
may be made a really useful and effi- 
cient institution, and an honour to 
the country. The public have been 
blamed for the inferior position art 
occupies amongst us; but the fault 
has not been with the people, who 
have always manifested a taste for 
the arts, and supported exhibitions of 
a really high class. We point in proof 
of our assertion to the crowds who 
used to fill the Fine Arts Court in the 
Great Dublin Exhibition; the num- 
ber of paintings that were purchased 
at that time ; the anxiety evinced to 
visit the different private views of 
high-class works which have been so 
frequent in Dublin of late years ; the 
numbers who subscribe to expensive 
rints ; the liberal way the Royal 
rish Art Union was supported, until 
it lost the confidence of the public ; 
the crowds that visited the late Exhi- 
bition of Paintings of the French 
School ; and lastly, the fact that at 
the Royal Dublin Society’s Art Exhi- 
bition, just closed, £1,080 was re- 
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ceived at the doors. The Irish pub- 
lic is discriminating ; it will not en- 
courage inferiority, and the Academy 
exhibitions have partaken largely of 
this quality. One of the greatest difli- 
culties a remodelled Academy will 
have to contend against is, the in- 
ferior character which this institution 
has acquired. It is said that a late 
Lord Lieutenant, being asked to knight 
the President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, as such an honour had 
been conferred on the President of the 
Royal Academy of London, and the 
Scottish Academy, replied, “ What is 
the use of galvanizing a dead body!” 
Mr. Macleod, in his Report, points 
out the necessity of establishing an 
Art Union in Dublin. He says :— 


“The formation of an Art Union ap- 
pears to me a most important step 
towards the general object, offering as 
it does the incentive to exertion and 
opportunities for the dissemination of 
art knowledge amongst the general 
public. I have been led to believe that 
an Art Union taking for a model the most 
successful in the kingdom, would be 
well supported, and I trust one will be 
speedily established. It may be hoped, 
by such measures, that the Academy 
will in a short time become really pros- 
perous.” 


Already we have had of such socie- 
ties in succession: the Royal Irish 
Art Union ; the National Art Union ; 
the Irish Art Union ; and the Dublin 
Art Union, all in turn becoming ex- 


tinct. The first-named of those so- 
cieties was the only one which en- 
joyed a reasonable share of public 
support, having in some years obtained 
subscribers to the amount of £9,000. 
It alone, too, attained a seven years’ 
existence. The others succumbed 
after one or two years’ struggle. There 
was so much dissatisfaction felt with 
the Royal Irish Art Union, consequent 
upon the non-delivery of prints, the 
substitution of old engravings for the 
ones originally promised, added to 
complaints against the Committee of 
Selection, that the public, in disgust, 
refused to support any Art Union. 
If, however, a new Art Union be 
established, or the first one revived, 
upon the model of “The most suc- 
cessful in the kingdom,’ which we 
take to be the Art Union of London, 
established on the money prize sys- 
tem, some of the causes of former 
failure will not be likely to arise. 
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There have been several Art Unions 
established in England and Scotland, 
all more or lessflourishing. In Ireland 
alone have they failed. These con- 
stant failures of every institution in 
this country, connected with the arts, 
are most dispiriting. 

An influential meeting has been 
lately held in Dublin, with the object 
of establishing an Art Union ; partly, 
we believe, in accordance with Mr. 
Macleod’s suggestions. We hope to 
see this project carried out ; and that 
the causes of former failure will be 
avoided. Of all things we wish to 
see the system of money prizes a fun- 
ae principle of its constitution. 
A Committee of Selection will always 
be open to the suspicion of favouritism 
—must inevitably have a peculiar bias 
towards a particular style of art— 
and in favour of artists, whose merits 
may be questionable ; but with the 
money prizes the public become the 
dispensers of patronage, which is 
after all the most legitimate and 
healthy both for art and artists. 
Besides, it leads to thinking about 
art, and is, therefore, more educa- 
tional in its operation than the sys- 
tem of spoon-feeding by a Committee 
of taste. 

Thethirtieth exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy opened on the 
25th of May, and has not yet closed. 
It contains 357 works. A visit to the 
collection would not impress a stranger 
with a very exalted idea of the pow- 
ers of our artists, or the progress of 
Trish Art. It does not contain any 
striking works—none in fact are above 
mediocrity—and many artists are not 
represented in it by even a single con- 
tribution. The exhibition is much 
below the average, and that was never 
very high in the Dublin Academy. 
Some of the younger artists who gave 
gos promise in the last exhibition 

ave not altogether kept it ; but others 
again show a most decided advance ; 
indeed this portion of the display is 
the most hopeful to those anxious for 
the development of art in Ireland. 
There are a few pretentious works by 
older artists, but portraits predomi- 
nate—a few excellent, and many very 
inferior. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the attendance 
of visitors 1s small. 

The collection seems by contrast 
even worse than it might look at 
another season; for the publiceyeis just 
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now fresh from a view of Winterhal- 
ter’s magnificent picture of the “French 
Empress and her dames d’honneur.” 
This is the best portrait picture we 
have ever seen exhibited in Dublin. 
Its admirable arrangement and dispo- 
sition of colour are unsurpassed, and, 
as a study of light and shadow, it is 
almost unexampled. Fourof the heads 
are altogether in reflected light—a 
most daring thing for an artist to at- 
tempt, especially with delicate spiri- 
tual female portraits ; the majority of 
whom, strange to say, are blondes, al- 
though French and Spanish women. 
The treatment of those heads thus 
placed in shadow, and, indeed, of every 
portion of the picture, is a perfect 
marvel of art. This painting, indeed, 
is invaluable to the student. You feel 
that the slightest movement of one of 
those heads must instantly change the 
play of the light, and you almost ex- 
pect it, so little like a tangible per- 
manent marking appear those eva- 
nescent and pearly shadows. No Bri- 
tish artist would be permitted to adopt 
such a mode of treatment with his 
sitters. We can fancy the horror of 
the titled mamma at the first hint of 
lacing Lady So-and-so in profile. 
hy, the angelic expression of her 
ladyship’s eyes would be quite lost, as 
well as the beautiful oval of the face! 
and the mouth !—the best feature in 
Lady So-and-so’s face is her mouth! 
To put all the face in shadow! Oh, 
the horrid man! This picture is the 
more remarkable because Winterhalter 
has not hitherto been so successful in 
his shadows—that is, in their tone. 
It was easy to see that he had a better 
eye for shadow than for colour, and 
loved to paint the former in preference 
to the latter; but in this picture he 
has exhibited power for both. The 
inting of the draperies is also excel- 
ent. The green silk dress on the fore- 
ground figure, and the dark gray, co- 
vered with the black lace, areadmirable 
contrasts of colour and studies of dra- 
pery, as also the Leghorn hat and veil 
which fall on the latter. All the de- 
tails in Winterhalter’s picture are 
carefully, and yet not laboriously or 
infully worked out, even to the fo- 
iage and grass, which is green as in 
nature, yet is not obtrusive. 
Another fine work, by Barker, re- 
resenting “ General Williams leaving 
” has been exhibiting here. It 
is not equal, in the higher attribute of 
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art, to Winterhalter’s picture, but is 
yet a very excellent production—su- 
perior, we think, to his “ Allied Gene- 
rals,” as lately exhibited in Dublin. 
We have rarely seen figures on snow 
better painted, or where spottiness 
was so little evident. The general ef- 
fect of this picture was, however, much 
injured by the way it was exhibited— 
one-half of the picture by artificial 
light, and the foreground with daylight 
full on it—one destroying the other. 
The group of figures in Turkish cos- 
tume on the left of the picture is an 
admirable piece of painting; and the 
y romcemared | gun on the right is won- 
derfully given. Rosa Bonheur’s great 
picture of “The Horse Fair” is yet 
fresh in the recollection of the art- 
loving portion of our public; as also 
Martin’s three pictures representing 
the “ Last Day and the Final Judg- 
ment,” David Roberts’ “ Jerusalem,” 
and Sir Edwin Landseer’s exquisite 
rendering of “Titania and the Fairies.” 
There is a complete absence of any 
thing resembling such works as those 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy Ex- 
hibition ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that the public, thus familiarized 
with what is most excellent in art, 
should not patronise an indifferent 
display. 

he exhibition of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, just closed, was a contrast 
in every particular to that of the 
Academy. It was held in the new 
building intended for the Natural 
History Museum,—a large gallery of 
light and elegant proportions, but not 
well suited for the display of pictures. 
The nucleus of the exhibition was 
formed by the collection of works of 
fine and ornamental art from the 
Kensington Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art—although it 
formed but a small portion of the dis- 
play—which comprised ancient and 
modern paintings, statuary, numerous 
specimens of photography, and deco- 
rative art. Of the pictures which 
formed the largest and most attractive 
portion, most had been before exhibit- 
ed, and were nearly all collected in 
Dublin and its vicinity; many of 
them valuable and high-class works. 
It was visited by over 68,000 persons, 
and was opened a few evenings in the 
week at a reduced admission of three 
pence. The collection from the Kens- 
ington Museum had been exhibited in 
Belfast, with a few additional local 
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Bee ations, before being sent to 
in. Asa claim to be the capital 
ity of Ireland has been made for 
ast, it may be well to mention 
that the sum realized over all expenses 
by the exhibition there amounted 
to £11 ; and in Dublin, near £600 was 
the amount of the profits. We learn, 
also, with regretthat the Belfast School 
of Design is about to be closed, and 
the properties sold to pay expenses. 
This is not creditable to the Belfast 
people The Kensington collection 
also been forwarded to Limerick, 
and an Art Exhibition is now open in 
that city, being, we believe, the first 
ever held there. The display is most 
creditable, over 200 pictures, and se- 
veral works of sculpture, having been 
contributed, mostly from the vicinity 
of the city. Mr. Vincent sends his 
entire collection—ninety-eight works 
—chiefly of the old masters—many of 
undoubted excellence. Itis gratifying 
to record such instances, on the part of 
the local gentry,of anxiety to co-operate 
for the diffusion of an art tasteamongst 
the public. Wecongratulate them on 
the successful result of their efforts. 
Thus, there is much that is hopeful 
for the future progress of Art in Ire- 
land; and not the least gratifying 
event is, that the project for estab- 
lishing an Irish National Gallery is 
about to be realized, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having consented to 
place a further grant for £5,000 in the 
year’s estimates to aid in the erection 
of the building, and having given a 
promise that a further grant of £7,000 
will be allocated next year. The Irish 
Institution havealready asum of about 
£11,000 set apart for this purpose; 
therefore, the erection of the building 
on Leinster Lawn, as an opposite 
wing to the Natural History Museum, 
may be expected to commence imme- 
diately. 

With regard to the general plan of 
the proposed building, the late exhi- 
bition of the Royal Dublin Society, in 
the new Museum, may afford some 
useful hints, both as to what should 
be avoided and what is desirable. 
Its general arrangement, with the 
projecting side galleries, is the best 
form of an exhibition room ; but the 
central space was very much too nar- 
row. The height of the galleries was 
also insufficient, and they should have 
a depth of at least fourteen feet. By 
this disposition lofty and elegant pro- 
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portions may be combined with the 
poses of the pictures almost on a 
ine with the eye, the great desideratum 
in an exhibition, and one which archi- 
tects have hitherto failed to realize. 
By arching the main walls, and 
allowing a projection on the outside, 
the space under the galleries might 
be available for offices and other pur- 
poses. 
There have been already donations 
of pictures to the Irish Institution 
for our future National Gallery— 
works of the old masters principally. 
Mr. Watkins has given some pictures, 
and a. numerous collection of water- 
colour drawings, by a few Irish and 
English artists, have also been be- 
ueathed by the late Captain Taylor. 
he late Lord Chancellor has taken a 
most active part in the promotion of 
this desirable and national object. A 
number of works, to the value of over 
£3,000, have been lately, through his 
instrumentality, made available for 
the Irish Institution, to serve as ob- 
jects of study. Other donations have 
en received; and no doubt the ex- 
ample thus nobly set will find mai 
imitators, and the Irish National Gal. 
lery experience no want of co-opera- 
tion amongst our nobility and gentry. 
Nevertheless, at the msk of being 
premature, and perhaps seeming exv- 
geant, we cannot resist giving ex- 
pression to our hope, that upon the 
completion of the building, Govern- 
ment will not leave us altogether to our 
own resources in bringing together a 
collection worthy of the country ; and 
while on this point, we would impress 
upon the Committee of the Irish In- 
stitution, that a National Gallery will 
fall far short of its object if it does not 
afford a faithful record of the history 
of Irish art, and be representative of 
the talent of Irish artists, as well as 
an exemplification of art in its gene- 
ral acceptation. It will be the height 
of a to think of emulating the 
great Continental collections, or even 
aspiring to an imitation of the Lon- 
don National Gallery, though so far 
behind the others. A stranger visit- 
ing our Gallery will naturally look 
for a representation of what our art 
is, and what it has been ; and if he sees 
but an indifferent collection of imi- 
tation old masters, or inferior, though 
genuine, specimens of their works, he 
may well be expected to turn from 
our National Gallery, entertaining 
14 
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both a contempt for our taste, and a 
—— at our want of patriotism. 
he darkest hour of the night is that 
before the dawn of day. om vari- 
ous causes, which in the course of this 
paper we have slightly glanced at, the 
ne arts in Ireland were never in a 






THosE of our readers who have stood 
upon a shelving shore on the morn- 
ing after a gale, have probably ob- 
served the strange and heterogeneous 
heaps of deposit which the agitation 
of the ocean has cast up, and which 
form a fringe marking the line of high 
water. They will have seen, that al- 
though the bulk of the mass thus 
thrown together consists of weed 
which has been stripped by the 
violence of the waves from its roots 
beneath the surface, other things 
are here and there discernible, mixed 
up with the debris, which bear testi- 
mony of a different kind, and speak 
of man and his doings on the deep. 
The weed has its uses—its market- 
able value; it is collected, carted, 
carried off, laid by, spread upon the 
land. It fertilizes barren soil, and 
finally feeds the men who will some 
day venture upon the ocean which 
has cast,it up. But the fragments of 
drift. wood, squared, carved, painted ; 
the strands of rope, the shreds of 
canvas, the water-rounded pebbles of 
glass, the strips of clothing, the bones, 
the old shoes, the scraps of cabbage, 
the pages of Punch,—these tell an- 
other tale—of peril, of adventure, of 
humour, of whim—of man, in short. 
We have ourselves picked up a cru- 
cifix under such circumstances. It 
had possibly been kissed by the dying 
lips of a member of the a of 
Cullen. We have at this moment 
in our museum a child’s whistle, 
extracted from a lump of drift-weed 
in this way—whether pitched over- 
board in a moment of harmonious 
surfeit, or drawn into the cold bosom 
of ocean along with the little whistler, 
is not likely to be known. 

‘As with the literal “wreck of the 
sea,” so is it with nautical litera- 
ture. The perils, achievements, adven- 
tures of men who have their business 
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more depressed condition than at pre- 
sent ; but let us hope that a brighter 
prospect is about to dawn, and that 
Art shall not form an exception in the 
great social progress which is now 
taking place in this country. 


on the great deep form a goodly and 
instructive shelf in our libraries. His- 
tories, biographies, narratives, abound: 
instructing the minds, and inspiring 
the energies of future seafarers. The 
lighter and more heterogeneous stuff, 
not of such obvious and apparent 
use, serves, at least, to amuse ; and 
such scraps may find a not inappro- 
priate place in the circulating library 
or the pages of a magazine. 

Within the bright blue covers of 
the “Sea Drift,” before us, we have 
the odds and ends of a sailor’s ex- 
perience, tossed to the public with 
true nautical nonchalance, the very 
typography not seeming to have been 
deemed worthy of the gallant author’s 
supervision; yet, in spite of a total dis- 
regard of the first principles of tech- 
nical and mechanical accuracy ; not- 
withstanding that capitals are hope- 
lessly entangled with italics, and the 
punctuation dredged in as from a 
pepper-box, enough can be deciphered 
from the book to make us often laugh, 
and occasionally sigh ; while there is 
quite sufficient that is intelligible to 
enable us to see that the fine old 
veteran who has written it, and who 
has attained his flag after distinguish- 
ed services in all parts of the world, 
has both a head and a heart, and is 
worthy of the proud station he occu- 

ies as one of the surviving heroes of 

rafalgar. We can with difficulty, in- 
deed, withhold our maledictions on 
the unhappy printer, who has set up 
his types, in Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, French, and English, with 
—< audacity, and made a Babel 
of the whole; we cannot altogether 
acquit the gallant Admiral himself, 
who gr to have nourished the 
fond idea that he could print a book 
at Portsmouth, and correct the press 
in Brussels; neither can we quite 
understand how things originally pub- 
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lished, let us believe, with ordinary 
care, in the Nautical Magazine, could 
have undergone such a disintegrating 

in their transfer to a separate 
yolume ; yet for the life and soul of us 
we cannot be angry with the fine old 
chief who has ignored all proprieties, 
and plunged with characteristic gal- 
lantry head-foremost into the sea of 
publicity, without so much as an 
alphabet to keep him afloat. 

e Admiral seems to bea man of one 
idea. Kidd buried treasure—Dumas 
and Edgar Allan Poe discovered it in 
opposite quarters of the world, and 
turned ready cash out of it, without 
abstracting a dollar. The discovery 
in both instances was profitable, 
though the capital remained invested 
in South Sea Stock; in other words, 
buried in some problematical ocean- 

ve. Our author conceived it pos- 
sible to exhume the dollars, literally. 
One day, in the early part of 1813, “a 
respectable looking elderly foreign 
seaman,” stood opposite to the mess- 
room windows of the Crown Hotel at 
Portsmouth. He sought and obtained 
an audience of the Admiral; he had 
atale to tell, which was partly credit- 


ed by Lords Liverpool and Bexley, 
though of course it failed to impose 
on the pote of the shrewd Secre- 


tary of the Admiralty, Mr. Croker. 
Our author, who was on the look-out 
for a “run,” jumped at the hint of 
hidden treasure, and a hunt among the 
“Salvage Islands” in the Atlantic, and 
soon lent himself, heart and soul, to 
the extraction of sunbeams from the 
cool cucumber he had got to deal with. 
It is refreshing to see the hearty 
zeal with which the Commander of the 
“Prometheus” set to work. It is still 
more refreshing—indeed it amounts 
to being ~e observe the ten- 
acity with which, after two deliberate 
and utterly fruitless attempts, and the 
interval of nearly half a century; in 
_ of the repeated good-humoured 
asives of accompanying friends, 
and, we fear, the ill-concealed smiles 
of the spectators who witnessed these 
successive failures, the respectable 
Rear-Admiral, amid the hospitalities 
of Rolls Park, or the courtly gaieties 
of the Belgian capital, still hugs the 
one idea, that the dollars are there, 
and seeks by a thousand harmless 
stratagems to incite some younger and 
more efficient adventurer to the chase 
which, not conviction or defeat, but 
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age and the apathy of the authorities, 
ee obliged him at length to relin- 
quish. 

The story the “respectable foreign 
sailor” told is not worth speaking of. 
Our readers may pretty well guess 
what it was: it contained all the 
usualingredients ; Santa Cruz—yellow 
fever—qualms of conscience—dying 
confession—Spanish galleons — two 
millions of dollars—uninhabited 
island—murder the captain—land the 
dollars—bury them, and the captain 
on top—make sail—retribution—cast 
away—all lost,—but the narrator. The 
name of the confidant must surely 
have been part of the hoax. It could 
not have reached the ears of Lords 
Liverpool and Bexley—no man alive, 
we had almost said, could have been 
taken in by a “‘ respectable foreigner,” 
calling himself CHristr1AN CruIzE ! 

The Salvage Islands. There is some- 
thingsuspicious inthevery name. Is it 
quite certain that such a locality will 
be found in the charts at all? They 
are reported to lie somewhere west of 
Africa, and south of Madeira—an aqua 
incognita, atthe best. Salvage Islands! 
Spenser, if we recollect aright, speaks 
of a “ ear man”—a term applied 
to a sort of Caliban. Treasure re- 
lated by Christian Cruize to have 
been buried among the Salvage Islands! 
Why, it sounds like an allegory, as if 
there was a moral for young persons 
to be drawn from it ! 

Well, if the dollars have held fast, 
some coin of another stamp has drift- 
ed ashore ; and we have no objection 
to the light change we get for the 
heavy metal kept down by the mur- 
dered captain’s bones. Besides, there 
seems a sort of sly inkling every here 
and there, as if the author himself 
sought rather to amuse the reader 
than delude himself with his hobby. 
Hetells a story to the following effect. 
which a blind enthusiast woul 
scarcely have done :— 

‘*Sir Henry Digby, in the command 
of a frigate, had shaped his course for 
Cape St. Vincent, and was running to 
the southward in the latitude of Cape 
Finisterre. He rung his bell at eleven 
o’clock for the officer of the watch, and 
asked him ‘How are we standing?’ 
‘South-south-west, sir.’ ‘What sort of 
weather? ‘The same, sir, as when you 
left the deck ; fine strong breeze; star- 
light night.’ ‘The same sail?’ ‘Yes, 
the same; double-reefed topsails and 
foresail.’ ‘Has there been anybody in 
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my cabin?’ ‘I believe not, sir; I shall 
ask the sentry.’ ‘Sentry,’ asked the 
officer of the watch, ‘ has there been any- 
body in the captain’s cabin?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
said the sentry, ‘nobody.’ ‘ Very odd,’ 
rejoined the captain, ‘I was perfectly 
convinced I had been spoken to.’ At 
two o’clock the bell was again rung, the 
same questions repeated, and the same 
answers given. ‘Most extraordinary 
thing,’ said Captain Digby ; ‘every time 
I dropped asleep I heard somebody shout- 
ing in my ear, ‘‘Digby! Digby! go to 
the northward!” ‘Digby! Digby! go 
to the northward!” ‘‘ Digby! Digby! 
go to the northward!”’ ‘I shall cer- 
tainly doso. Take another reef in your 
topsails,’ he continued, to the officer of 
the watch; ‘haul your wind and tack 
every hour till daylight, and then call 
me.’ The officer of the middle watch 
did accordingly as he was ordered, and 
when relieved at four o'clock his succes- 
sor was greatly astonished at finding the 
ship on a wind, and asked the meaning 
ofit. ‘ Meaning, indeed,’ said the other; 
‘the captain has gone mad, that’s all!’ 
and he then told his story, at which 
they laughed heartily. There was, how- 
ever, nothing to do but obey the orders; 
and the ship was tacked at four, at five, 
at six, andatseven. She had just come 
round for the last time, as the day was 
breaking, when the look-out man cried 
out, ‘Large ship on the weather bow!’ 
A musket was fired to bring her to, and 
she proved a Spanish vessel laden with 
dollars and a rich cargo, which gave the 
fortunate dreamer a large portion of the 
great fortune which he amassed in the 
naval service. 
*«The story was told to my friend, the 
late Sir Jahleel Brenton, and by him re- 
ated to me ; the high character of both 
im and Sir Henry Digby forbidding the 
possibility of fabrication. 

‘It is a common vulgar clap-trap, or 
indulgence of our love of the marvellous, 
to find supernatural grounds for com- 
mon occurrences, or even loftier causes 
for events, than actually existed. 

“ Here lies John Dove, 
Who died of love; 
But more of a fall 
That he got off a wall.” 
“ And here we find Digby warned by a sprite, 
Or more by a chart he explored over night.” 

Here, the last line is the moral of 
‘the tale. The voice was a hum, the 
sagacity of the captain explained the 
vision, and laid the ghost. 

Nevertheless the fact remains, that 
our excellent author, Admiral Robin- 
son, did, in spite of Digby and a first 
failure, and relying on that Provi- 
dence which could, if it so pleased, 
“shower down diamond aerolites on 
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his head,” make up his mind, so late 
as the year 1856, to attempt a second 
exploration of those same islands 
“south of Madeira,’ and was even 
able to persuade two sensible men of 
the world to accompany him. This 
second voyage it is, the log of which 
forms the staple of the book. The 
Jirst attempt, made in 1813, had been 
confined to a day’s sportive digging, 
by the crew of the “ Rassias” in 
the sands of the “Great Salvage,” for 
something which they were not to 
know any thing about. This second 
and more serious delving was to be a 
grand and leisurely “turn up” of the 
whole tidal deposit, by the crew and 
passengers of the yacht, suggestively 
named “Dream :” consisting of our 
author himself, Captain Bentinck (the 
proprietor of the yacht), Colonel Mur- 
ray, and two or three “hands.” A 
few pages relate the adventure and 
its results. The admiral approached 
the affair, at least, in a good frame of 
mind. Here is an entry in his log- 
book, bearing date Saturday, July 
is :-— 

‘For my part, I fully believe that 
the Being who directs all things, small as 
well as great (for if the smaller were left 
to chance they would be running across 
and disturbing the greater), has already 
determined our success or failure. It is 
more philosophical to entertain the idea 
of an universal, than of a partial, cogni- 
zance and direction by God; and if the 
decree have gone forth as I would have 
it, I hope I may acknowledge my Bene- 
factor, or submit to His decision if it be 
adverse, which I think it will most prob- 
ably be.” 


The “Dream” neared the “Great Sal- 
vage” Island—stood in—water ra- 
pidly shoaled from nine fathoms to 
five and four—party got a fright— 
hove to—stood out—hung on for a few 
days—and stood back for Teneriffe. 

On the 4th of August, they returned 
to the charge. This time it was on 
the “Little Salvage,” otherwise called 
“The Great Piton.” 

‘* Here is the land we feel such an in- 
terest about, bearing N. by E. eighteen 
miles. Is it our gold mine? It looks 
as ugly as any diggings ever did. 


“In approaching the land, a little 
sandy bay showed itself; we had no bot- 
tom a mile and three quarters from shore, 
but half a mile from the beach we ob- 
served the water change colour and 
struck soundings at eleven fathoms, 
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shoaling to ten, nine, eight, seven, six, 
five, and four ; two hundred yards from 
the beach, the bottom was sand, but as 
we drew close in we saw the rocks on the 

' bottom, and the landing amongst them 
was not easy, as the swell rolled in here 
as at the Great Salvage. 

‘The little bay, about a quarter of a 
mile in extent, had a beach of rounded 
pebbles, and above high-water mark a 
flat surface of sand, extending to the 
base of the Nucleus Hill, which rose black 
and grim in the centre of the Island. 
I climbed up this solitary elevation 
(with one of the boat's crew to carry my 
mineralogical specimens), and sat on its 
summit, to survey the desolation spread 
round us. About a mile distant was the 
little Piton, with something such a bay 
as ours, and extending to the S. W. ; and 
to the W. and N. of the Great Piton, 
were a series of black angry looking 
rocks, and broken water between; the 
Red Riding-hood shoal breaking at its 
regular intervals, and disclosing its 
great black fangs.” 


“ We had now seen all the spots on all 
the islands which corresponded with 
Cruize’s Bay, and as the unsettled wea- 
ther did not allow us to anchor, nor the 
roughness of the water permit our land- 
ing in any of them with our boring rods ; 
and as the egg-shells of boats were jeo- 

ardized even as we backed into the 
ach to jump on shore, we could hardly 
have remained to embark a cargo of gold 
dust, had we found one; and as, moreover, 
on both of the islands we happened to 
have at the moment evidence to our pro- 
ceedings, Bentinck and Murray were 
unwilling to remain, and overruled my 
wish to linger about and see more 
or institute at least a desultory search. 
However, I was out-voted, and had 
nothing for it but to go into the lobby 
with a good grace and submit to the 
unfavourable division.” 


An ingenious arrangement had been 
made previous to starting, by which 
the expectant household at home 
was to be made telegraphically ac- 
quainted with the success of the ex- 
pedition, without revealing the mighty 
secret to the officials in charge of the 
wires. A bonnet existed in the family, 
which was not a favourite. Still, it 
was too good to be destroyed. It 
was agreed that, should the dollars 
turn up, the obnoxious head-dress 
should at once be sacrificed. In short, 
the news was to be conveyed under the 
significant—but unrevealing—sen- 
tence, “ Burn-the-bonnet.” Alas! the 
wished-for signal was not destined to 
arrive. The bontiét remained uncon- 
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sumed ; and may, for aught we know, 
to this hour offend the taste, and mor- 
tify the feelings, of a whole family. 

Were-in the middle of the book— 
ends the romance of Monte Christo, 
the Gold Beetle, &c. The baffled 
Admiral, as he retires, reasons with 
himself : 


*¢Could so large a sum as two millions 
of dollars have been landed and secreted 
in any reasonable time? and is it prob- 
able any such sum existed? First, the 
dollars, if in silver, would have weighed 
about 120 tons, and would have been 
contained in some 1,200 boxes, and 
would have occupied a pit of twenty feet 
long, ten feet wide, and ten feet deep, 
with an interval between the boxes and 
the murdered captain of two feet; and in 
smooth water the crew—of, say, twenty 
men—with a long boat carrying two tons, 
would take sixty trips, of an hour each 
trip, and might certainly have accom- 
plished all this in three days. Then, as 
to the amount, I think there must be a 
screw loose in this particular, and that 
the Spaniard, who borrowed little else 
from Scripture, might have borrowed 
its phraseology on this occasion, and 
given a large definite number for an in- 
definite. Two millions I think an im- 
probable amount, and that it must have 
been a smaller one—five or six hundred 
thousand dollars was the usual go for a 
rich trader. Lastly, as to Cruize’s vera- 
city. This is the corner-stone of our 
Chateau en Espagne. If he break down, 
T am put out of Court. Again and again 
I repeat he was a true man; he was no 
impostor. Neither of my companions 
are disposed to doubt this, and I have 
the additional ground for belief that I 
knew him personally. I have before 
spoken of the doctrine of thought read- 
ing, and have no doubt of its existence. 
‘ Truth,’ the Spaniards say, ‘is God's 
daughter ;’ and she is worthy of such an 
origin, for she commends herself to our 
conviction—in a way that falsehood 
never does, or did, or can do—and this 
with an instinct irrespective of, and 
superior to, all reasoning. Why do I 
believe that I am a living man ?” 


This is unanswerable. Though for 
Bentinck and Murray all was barren, 
for our worthy flag-ofticer the treasure 
was—nay, 7s—there. It would not 
surprise us to hear of a third descent 
upon “these yellow sands.” Whata 
sight it would be to witness the veter- 
an’s return to Portsmouth with 120 
tons of silver in his pocket! The 
currency would be affected—shillings 
would at a discount. It would 
take twenty-five of them to make a 
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sovereign. What should we do with 
our loose change ? 

From the Brundusium of Rolls Park, 
however, the humorous anecdotes 
before us have, in the meantime, been 
issued, under the title of “Sea Drift.” 
Here is one of them :— 


**We were standing for Newfound- 
land in the winter, and one morning at 
daylight saw in the wind’s eye, about 
twelve miles distant, a Yankee privateer 
schooner. As to going after her, we 
might as well have gone after the sea- 
gulls over our heads; so we assumed as 
much as possible the look of a merchant 
ship, dropped the hammock cloths over 
the sides, ran in the flying jib boom, 
peaked up the mizen gaff, and topped 
up the driver boom, eased off the topsail 
sheets and settled the halyards, struck 
the fore-top gallant mast, and hauled 
the jib down three or four hanks, and 
got as slovenly a look up as could be 
desired. After a little, our friend up 
helm, up square sail, and down he came. 
When he approached us within three or 
four miles he suddenly stopped short, 
of which we took no notice, but held on 
our course; and after awhile he again 
resumed the pursuit. At last, when 
within a mile and a-half distant, he in 
square sail in a hurry, hauled his wind, 
and out sweeps. We had the lee guns 


run out, the men on deck lying down, 
and every preparation for making sail. 
We immediately wore short round on our 
heel, gave the schooner our broadside of 
carronades (which did not reach) as we 
came to on the other tack, and made all 


sail after her. For awhile she drew 
away from us; but as I observed that 
the quartermaster at the con, in his 
anxiety to hug the wind, kept the ship 
too close and then yawed to get her fuil, 
I ordered him not to steer by the wind, 
but by a point uf the compass; and on 
this steady line we drew up the chase, 
for it had been blowing a gale the day 
before, and the swell rolled the wind 
out of his low sails. At two o'clock we 
had neared within gun-shot, when he in 
sweeps and down colours. In my case 
I could not have borne to speak of such 
a misfortune, and would have brooded 
over it in silence, but my Boston friend 
preferred to unpack his heart with words. 
‘The poor captain,’ said Corporal Trim, 
* will never say a word about Master 
Bobby’s death, and I pity Aim the most. 
Mistress will relieve herself by crying; 
and Mr. Shandy by talking about it.’ 
So our Yankee skipper told me his story 
through his nose, calling upon his mate 
to confirm his snuffling narrative, nearly 
as follows:—‘So when [ see you this 
morning I said, says I, ‘‘ That ere isa 
Britisher going to Quee—bec (Quebec) ; 
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I'm blessed if I don’t have you up a tree,” 
says I, didn’t I, Mr. Jones? So you 
see when we gets within four miles, I 
was looking pretty sharp through my 
glass, and I twigs your signal balyards 
outside your braces. ‘‘ That's a little 
fishy,” saysI, didn’t I, Mr. Jones? Hold 
hard a bit. But you looked so like a 
lumbering, slovenly timber ship, that I 
at it again, and would have run along- 
side, but I twigs a black hat anda pair of 
red shoulders peep up for a minute over 
the weather bulwarks, and down again. 
‘*QOh! ho!” says I, “is that your figure.” 
** She’s a rogue,” says I; ‘*I see one of 
her sogers: hard down; haul the wind,” 
didn’t I, Mr. Jones? Well, when your 
shot fell short, and I see that we drew 
upon you, says I, ‘‘ I guess we have had 
a pretty considerable squeak; but I'll 
not dine with an English lord this day,” 
didn’t I, Mr. Jones? Well, atter all, 
you drew up; and I see you bothcring 
about your foremost guns. “I guess 
now,” says I, ‘‘ they are going to give us 
a di—vision; no use to go and catch it ; 
brail up the foresail, in sculls, down with 
the stars and stripes,” didn’t I, Mr. Jones? 
And now that we’ve put our foot in it, 
and I find that you have only 125 men 
(he had 35!!), Lam teetotally sorry that 
I didn’t run you alongside and try to 
carry you by boarding; ain’t I, Mr. 
Jones? I don't see nothing for your 
officers to larf at; is there, Mr. Jones? 
It’s not treating me po—litely.’” 

We are not sure that we had ever 
heard of the captain who directed 
prayers to be duly read “according 
to the Lethargy of the Church of Eng- 
land ;” nor had we remembered the 
reply of Sir Hercules Langrishe to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the day, when he 
was consulted as to what was the 
best History of Ireland—* A continua- 
tion of Rapin—e.” With anecdotes 
and “mots” of this kind the book 
abounds. 

But our author can do more than 
tell a story. He can narrate a fact. 
Perhaps the best waif in his “ Drift” is 
the circumstantial account of the battle 
of Trafalgar, which, after so many 
years, and so many descriptions, still 
reads fresh. We wish he had given 
us the benefit of his personal evidence 
as to the point so often and so hotly 
contested of late years : namely, whe- 
ther in point of factthe “ Victory” was 
actually boarded by the enemy. We 
happened, ourselves, within the last 
five years, to be in company withan old 
naval officer, who had resided for near- 
ly half a century in a provincial town 
in Ireland, and who, having turned 
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his attention to other things, was abso- 
jutely ignorant of there having been 
any controversy whatever on theabove 
subject. We drew him on, as we 
sat with him one quiet evening at 
a window, into the details of the 
great battle at which he had been 
present as a midshipman, and dis- 
covered that he had been on board of 
Fremantle’s ship, which held the next 
place to Nelson’s during the action ; 
that he had been that morning ap- 
pointed for the day aide-de-camp to 
the captain, which kept him on the 
quarter-deck, and enabled him to see 
about him ; that he had, in point of 
fact, kept his eyes in his head, and re- 
tained a very accurate recollection of 
what went on. This gentleman, in 
the course of his narration, without 
the slightest suggestive strategy on 
our part, stated as a thing undis- 
puted, and which he had himself wit- 
nessed, that the “ Victory” was board- 
ed, and moreover, that for five minutes 
the enemy had possession of her quar- 
ter-deck, till a rally was made by her 
crew, and they were driven off again 
before any mischief was done. The 
narrator is now no more ; but his story 
seemed at the moment of suflicient 
interest to note it down, which we 
accordingly did that very night. Will 
our author enlighten us on this point ? 
He is very full, and very entertaining 
on the subject of Trafalgar. There is 
force in the image with which the 
following reflections conclude :— 


**It is said ‘ we never forget.’ I don't 
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think this, though certainly some strange 
old remainder biscuits turn up from time 
to time as if nothing was ever lost; but 
I suspect some things are lost in order 
to make room for others, and that Time, 
whilst he is ever passing his scythe over 
our minds, leaves some straggling blades 
which grow the stronger for having space 
and air.” 


This is truth, well put ; and we con- 
gratulate the gallant veteran on hay- 
ing ventilated his stores of experience 
and observation as he has done. This 
is the sort of book we want while we 
are lounging in a club, or waiting for 
our carriage. Not likely to be classed 
with Charles Lambe’s “ unreadable 
books” —AlImanacs, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and backgammon boards bound 
and lettered; and the works of Gib- 
bon, Hume, Robertson, &c., “Sea 
Drift” is washed up to our feet ; all we 
have to do is to stoop down and pick 
itup. It isa fragment ;a mere scrap ; 
but it is split off the hulk of an old 
seventy-four, which has done good ser- 
vice, and is not yet finally laid up. 
So much is plain from the admirably- 
executed portrait prefixed to the vo- 
lume. For, be it remarked, the body 
of the book is a sort of sandwich, be- 
tween the drawn and the written effi- 
gies of ourauthor. His face is at the 
beginning—his history at the end. 
They are on a miniature scale; but 
they bear an unmistakable resem- 
blance to each other. There is a third 
voyage in both. 


SOME LATE NOVELS, AS SEEN THROUGH A KILLARNEY GLASS, 


ScenE.—A boat moored not far from O’Donohue’s Library, Lake of Killarney. 

Dramatis Person 2&.— Vaughan, a tramping artist; the Author, a Dublin critic; Darcy, 
& medical student, just plucked ; and PA:/, the boatman. 

Time.—A July evening: the blue sky bedappled with sleeping flocks of white fleecy clouds ; 
the water of a deepening sapphire colour; a wild deer every now and then belling from the 


green-wood caverns of high Glena. 


Author.—Try thegreen drake, Darcy, 
the spotted darlings don’t bite here as 
they did in the little curling ripple off 
Paddy Blake’s rock. I suppose you 
would think it breaking the law to 
try the German plan of a cherry with 
the stone out, or the old Gloucester- 
ioe, poomer's receipt of a fleshy 
grasshopper 

ctar~dieeunechialie, with an 
ex tu Brute look.) Is it murther 
you mane, you pot fisher you, with 
your lazy head on a square altar of 


novels. They shall never say that Bob 
Darcy didn’t treat all the fish he ever 
played with like a gentleman. Lind 
me the fly-book there, its on the well 
by the whisky bottle—which like a 
solemn barometer tells us by its green 
lapse of the progress of time. What’s 
o'clock ? 

Phil_—(With tremendous violence 
andenthusiasm.) Itsturned four, your 
honour. I know it, because the four 
o'clock fly, your honour, is just gone. 

Author.—Nonsense, Phil. Don’t 
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bamboozle me. There’s no fly that is 
quite so punctual as that. They don’t 
read Bradshaw. 

Phil.—(Winking violently and put- 
ting on the innocence of an unborn 
babe.) Why I meant the four o’clock 
fly that goes from Muckross to the 
station. By the same token, I just 
heartheguard’sbugle. Oh, itsas purty 
as Kitty's dancing, to see his fingers 
run over the keys ; they’re no sooner 
on than they’re off again. Try a black 
and orange, Mr. Darcy, the wind is 
going down. 

Vaughan.—(Waking up, and hum- 
ming the angling songof Gothe.) How 
this cool, deep water, Mr. Critic, 
makes one long to dive to some mer- 
maid’s cavern, and study fly-fishing 
with lines made of the golden thread 
of her errant hair. 

Darcy.—W hat ! study fishing from 
the fish’s point of view—learning the 
great salmon language, and the trout’s 
patois ? 

Vaughan.—Exactly. Waking up 
drowned knights, and suicide monks, 
and having small tea-parties of respec- 
table banshees, in their blue flannel 
bathing dresses, and shrouds sine crin- 
oline. 

Author.—Now don’t let your fancy 
become ghastly. 

Vaughan.—I must say, Darcy, with 
all his bull-finch riding, tumbler 
smashing, and frolics at Flynn’s, has 
a tender heart, and a high sense of 
sporting honour. He refuses to catch 
but on equitable and scientific princi- 
ples. He is the Bayard of the fist, 
and the Sir Philip Sidney of the rod. 

Darcy.—You be hanged. 

Author.—Don’t. He’s blushing. 

Vaughan.{Taking up Darcy’s fly 
book.) Did it cost you much money 
to make this collection of natural his- 


say 1 

Jarcy.—Pots, sir ; pots, by Jove. 
Vaughan.—W hy, old fellow, here’s 

a leaf like a tulip bed, or Benjamin’s 

coat and conscience. Why my palette, 

new set with its carmine, cobalt, and 


chromes, is nothing to it. I believe 
it’s a tailor’s pattern book, or snips 
from a ribbon shop. The devil fishes 
with ribbons sometimes. 
Darcy.—Och ! yousucking Raphael, 
you big ignoramus, (pull a bit on, Phil,) 
what have you been wasting your time 
at. Why those are the best salmon 
flies to be had at Limerick—witch- 
ers, by Jove. This is the golden phea- 
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sant, that the red macaw ; beauties 
both, and devilish killing. 
Author sneezes. 
Phil.—God between you and all 
harm. 
Vaughan.—Sings :— 
“Oh, Gra Machree, 
You don’t love me, 
Or else you would not linger 
To slip this ring, 
Which now I bring, 
Upon your little finger— 
Your purty little finger.” 


Author.—(While Darey and Philare 
weighing that big silver flapper.) Tell 
me, Vaughan, as you finish thatsketch, 
if you agree with those severe remarks 
in the last Dublin University but 
one, about Freida the Jongleur. 

Vaughan.—Well, I thought Freida 
read like a warm up of Wiffin’s Tasso. 
There was a great deal of old reading 
about freemasonry, the wehr wolf, 
heretics auto da fés, and the devil’s 
sabbath. But really in these days too 
much of “Nay, by the holy rood,” the 
“Good old Friar must be distraught,” 
and “Yea by my sonties,” is rather 
tiring, because we know the old furni- 
ture warehouse, where all this second- 
hand stuff comes from. B’ your lavin’, 
there’s Darcy’s hooked another. 

Author—Miss Hemphill had a 
fluent pen, and possessed much car- 
pentering and colouring power ; but 
still the steel was tin, andthe knightly 
chargers had appeared in “ Ivanhoe,” 
at country amphitheatres. 

Vaughan.—Gently, Darcy ; I am 
not a salmon.—It certainly was a little 
too much of the good old Malek Adhel 
school. We have grown too anti- 
quarian to enjoy the old generalisms— 
we cannot stand Cato now in a full 
bottomed wig, or Cesar, with rolled 
stocking of the Quin times. 

Author.—I am not of the new way 
of thinking about historical novels, 
nor do I think the best men should 
confine themselves strictly to their 
own times. He who knows the human 
nature of to-day knows the human 
nature of yesterday, and if he choose 
to place his scene a century or two 
hoik he has the advantage of a 
large scope for his imagination, pic- 
turesque dress, and stranger social 
contrasts. One cannot always be de- 
scribing clever tailors, like Alton 
Locke ; wonderful governesses, like 
Jane Eyre ; ingenious reporters, like 
Young Copperfield; kind, simple- 
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hearted officers, like Colonel New- 


combe ; or even inspired coal-pit pro- 
rietors, like Mr. Kingsley in Miss 
Yraik’s clever book, Riverstone. 

Vaughan.—No nor, bedad, Vespa- 
sians, like Dr. Croly; Sir Richard 
Steeles, like Dr. Whitehead ; Dr. John- 
sons, like Thackeray ; Queen Eliza- 
beths, like Scott ; or Richelieus like 
that clever charlatan, the negro 
Frenchman, Dumas. The present is 
a fashion now, as the past was some 

ears ago, just as ae is and Bun- 
ury was—as Giotto is and Guido 
was ; it is only a turn of the wheel. 

Darcy.—The reel? I don’t want 
to stop all night playing him—you 
fellows, mind your talking. I could 
catch the sea sarpint himself if I 
only knew the right sort of fly. 

‘aughan.—We wern’t talking to 
you—so shut up. We said wheel not 
reel.—Well, apropos of the antiqua- 
rian sentimental novel take this one, 
Sir Guy DEsterre, by Miss Selina 
Bunbury. 

Author.—The name is enough. It 
smells of patchoulied kid gloves : you 
can see the vague, pale world of dreams 
that gallant knight comes from. It 
is a better novel than Freida though? 

Vaughan.—As how ? 

Author.—Why it is only two 
volumes, and /reida wasthree. Read 
the first few lines. 

Vaughan.—* In the gloomy turret 
of astrong tower, near to the coast” — 
it isa sort of novel that a young lady 
would begin after indigestion, pro- 
duced by a pic-nic in Carisbrook 
Castle—a perpetual gauze curtain 
seems to hang between you and the 

allant prisoner in the Irish castle. 
{iss B. has got from Spenser’s prose 
tract some scattered notions about 
saffron mantles—the Fading dance 
the Brehon laws—the two Pales, 
skeens, javelins, bogs, crones, bards, 
and gallowglasses—of these and la- 
vendar water she makes her fricassee. 

Author.—And she brings in Don 
Whiskerando Spaniards and Ogre 
Trishmen—the one as ridiculously 
simpering and polished as the others 
are grim and cannibalish. It was 
only to our enemies that we Irish ever 
appeared barbarous. The Tyrone that 
rode among his bands of axes was 
not such a Guy as this. Mrs. Hemp- 
hill had to read much before she could 
form any outline of the Roman Paris 
of Philip Augustus, but Miss Bun- 
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bury has no excuse for not rebuilding, 
stone by stone, the London of Eliza- 
beth. The whole literature of that 
age exists, down to its street ballads 
and class books. 

Vaughan.—1 think Mrs. Hemp- 
hill’s imagination was a more far- 
seeing one than Miss Bunbury’s, which 
is short-sighted. Her soldiers fight 
with gloves on, and are not die-hards 
or salamanders. They are no more real 
than Mr. Kean in Richard’s armour, 
when he looks so like a Parian sta- 
tuette that you long to put a glass 
over him. There is no perspective or 
distance in her novel, no air or tone— 
every thing comes to the surface dry, 
hard, and equal. There is none of 
that great geographical feeling and 
movement of Scott and Cooper. She 
has no detail, and yet is bald for want 
of it. Her gloomy turret is a mere 
stage-room, no cobweb suspension 
bridges, no dripping green slime, no 
frogs or rats, no rasped or crumbled 
stone, no splash of rain at the bars ; 
like theatrical scenes, there is not at- 
mosphere, but paint—paint for air. 
and gas for sun—the showman’s hand 
is always visible, the mask is always 
becoming untied, the colouring is 
gaudy and untrue, the allusions are 
crude, very crude. 

Author.—Bother the wind!—As, for 
instance, see where the fribbly Sir Guy 
apostrophizes, like Mario in an opera, 
“The lade of the glorious Sidney ;” 
or, straining his blessed vision, dis- 
tinguishes, through the gloom of his 
prison chamber, “the blue stars of 
eyes that beam round him in the 
darkness.” 

Vaughan.—How could they beam 
“round” him. That’s like the one 
Dublin policeman, who talked of 
“surrounding” a riotous man. I do 
not know which is the more intoler- 
able—the old twaddling crone in 
frieze, the Irish club-man in yellow 
linen—the English bowmen, or the 
Celt retainers. 

Author.—The book reads like a 
dilution of one of Maturin’s tamer 
Irish historical novels, when he had 
sent his night-mare to grass, and rode 
a real wafer-spotted Astley’s piebald. 
I continually find these sort of sen- 
tences, “ My lord is sad ; shall Fedhin 
take his harp, and the Lady Hilda, 
&c.?’ or “ Remember, you lady, re- 
member the convent?” Blue 
kirtles an 


yellow robes, velvet cloaks 
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and steel breastplates, are Miss Bun- 
bury’s furniture. 
aughan.—Still, don’t be too hard 
you tomahawker; in spite of a keep- 
sake twang, the writing has a pure, 
generous, kind tendency, though 
often diffuse, and insipid as sugar 
and water. Perhaps it is hardly pos- 
sible to get data enough for a novel 
of the time of the “Hag’s Wars,” so 
much has all social history been ne- 
lected. No Irishman could read this 
ook with pleasure, because there is 
no local colour. She cannot have 
breathed our soft moist air, or trod 
our hard blue limestone roads, or sip- 
ped (like a young bird) our potteen, 
or ridden side-ways in a low-backed 
car. 

Darcy.—Or seen a dacent boy’s 
head broken. 

Vaughan.—Get out of that !—we 
are talking of a lady. 

Darcy.—The darlint—bless her ! 

Author.—Mind your fishing. If 

our heart was only as soft as your 
ead—— 

Darcy.—Och, you omedhaun,— 
pass the bottle,—if I had ten thou- 
sand a year, [ would erect twin sta- 
tues to Jameson and Kinahan. 


Author.—You must feel a good 
many pulses before that, and shake 
that death rattle of a head of yours, 
Mr. Doctor, some thousand times, you 
legal homicider ; but put the brake on, 
Darcy, and let us rattle on with our 


palaver. As I was saying, Vaughan, 
and I would enunciate it with the 
twitch and power of Johnson, it is 
better for a book to be antiquarian, 
which is, at least, instructive, than to 
be of no age, which is unmeaning. 
The authoress should have looked at 
the old flint axes and dagger brooches, 
the arrows and horns, the spears and 
ipes, the crowns and maces. With 
8 pleasant fancy and easy style, she 
might soon study carefully, the set of 
old robes and the slouch of old hats, 
*till she knew them as well as our own 
beavers and bornouses. The balance 
and shot-silking of manners, politics, 
and religion, sheshould have mastered. 
Vaughan.—Why, you would not 
turn her into an encyclopedist, or one 
of those small omnisciencies you meet 
with at clubs. 
Author.—Six months hard reading 
and note-taking would have done this. 
Vaughan.—O, authors don’t read, 
they write : reading is not thinking. 
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Author.—No, no more is writing; 
but reading is a stimulus to thought, 
and people with small concentration 
can only think over a book. 

Darcy.—Is that Bunbury, the fish- 
ing tackle maker ? 

Author.—This is a novelist we are 
talking of and dissecting, Darcy. 

Darcy.—I begin to long for a dis- 
section again; I gave my body to old 
Mouser; bedad bodies are deuced 
dear. Bad luck to his father’s grand- 
father, that’s the second time he has 
refused to take me. 

Author.—What, still thinking of 
o- man who would not back the 

ill. 

Darcy.—Trash! The bill be hanged. 
No backbiting now, it’s the salmon 
I'm talking of,—ten pounds if he 
weighed an ounce. There he goes off, 
sulkily, like a big whale, as he is, into 
deep water;—and I could fling the 
whisky bottle at him in mere spite. 

Vaughan.—Fling something less 
precious to you, my dear Darcy. Try 
one of O’Dwyer’s pills for a bait, gulls 
take them fast enough. But to re- 
turn to the antiquarian novel, Mr. 
Author, Miss Bunbury’s, to say the 
best of it, is but a mere wax-work 
exhibition, no one can mistake her 
rouge for life-blood, or her cerate for 
flesh. Her dim Arabian knight of a 
world wants English sunshine. She 
must learn, that it is only after long 
prayers and vigils to the gods, that 
the artist’s cold statue begins to throb 
and heave with life; that it must 
be by the long embraces of faith that 
the cold stone warms, and the stony 
heart lifts and beats. It is only after 
long wrestles with the angel of 
fiction, that we win his blessing. 
It is our own life’s blood that we 
must pour into the veins of our Frank- 
ensteins. It is only by the magic of 
great offerings, that the dead seraphim, 
we worship will deign to speak : we 
must lay face to face, and heart to 
heart, on the dead child, before it 
will arise and thank the prophet for 
giving him life. 

Author.—True, Vaughan, true. It 
is only when the pangs of the cruci- 
fixion-day have fallen on the great 
writer, that the graves open, and 
some, who had been dead, arose and 
appear unto many. You know me 
too well to believe this metaphor 
irreverent. Now, Darcy, before we 
discuss our next book, the end of your 
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song of “The Nate Goold Ring,” of 
which you gave us the first verse a 
while ago. Now, no spitting. 

Darcy (sings) :-— 


“ Colleen asthore, 
My heart is sore, 

Too long I have been waiting; 
We've fee'd the priest, 
And cooked the feast, 

It is no lies I'm stating— 

It’s truth, bedad, I’m stating. 


* Mavourneen, then, 
Be one in ten, 
And do not look so tazing: 
The pig is bought, 
The fowls are caught, 
The day and hour are plazing, 
O, Kitty, a’nt they plazing? 


* You smile at me 
0, Gra Machree, 
Sure, dear, you will not linger, 
‘No blarney, Tom,’ 
‘I'm deaf and dumb’ 
The ring is on her finger-— 
Whoop, boys, its on her finger.” 


Vaughan.—A very pretty bit of 
rustic dalliance—not classical, yet 
mighty rural and tender. 

Author.—Now, Vaughan, the next 
book of the lump by the creel ; we’ve 
been through them all, I think. 

Vaughan.—“ Life and its Realities,” 
by Lady Chatterton. Not very life- 
like or real, yet the work of a kind, 
accomplished, sensible woman, I am 
sure, cenk not very original, or with 
an culiar mission for holding the 
public’s button. The characters are 
no more like life than worsted-work 
figures, and all speak alike a certain 
vapid, well-intentioned sentiment, 
innocuous but tiresome. The author- 
ess is essentially undramatic, and the 
dialogue is peculiarly artificial. 

Author.—Yes; and my lady has a 
detestable plan of lugging in stale 
quotations, which eke out her mean- 
ing, and fill the page, yet answer no 
end but turning what should be a 
novel into a sort of bad album ; no 
one speaks for half a page without 
feeling like Kirke White— 


** Yet there is,” &c., so and so; 


or meio. geek a one as is described by 
Gerald Massey— 


** A soul of sweetness,” &c., and so on. 


eee —~S sure plan to choke 


originality, and save trouble. Lady 
C. must have a jewel-box of cuttings, 
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after which she makes what boys call 
a “paper hunt” for a meaning, writ- 
ing from cutting to cutting to suit 
their tendency. Its a new way to get 
strength to put on a strong man’s 
clothes. Lady C.’s are useful books 
to read before going to a poet’s soiree: 
you will find apt quotations for the 
time ~~ go down to supper ; for when 
you show the ticket for your hat, and 
for when you wish the hostess good 
night. It is a very vile, timid, idle 
practice, which turns a novel into a 
sort of dull commonplace book, or 
selection of elegant extracts. I never 
saw.a book with many extracts, of 
which the extracts were not the best 
part. It is not always the best corn 
where there are most poppies. 
Darcy.—May you never tell a 
eater liethanthat. Andthestory 1!— 
is that of a good woof. 
Author.—Well it’s rather flimsy, 
though pretty taffeta. It runs on in 
an amiable, pleasant, unexciting way, 
intermingled with the usual hysterical 
scenes, sprinkled and peppered with 
O’s and ah’s, in which the poor are 
very weakly and stagily sketched, all 
honest or ruffian. It turns too much 
on that everlasting subject of mar- 
riage, which is not quite the be-all 
and end-all, though it be the great 
pivot on which livestoo often turn hell- 
ward, or heavenward. I feel no doubt 
that in the Minerva press days, Lady 
C. would have been a not unvalued 
contributor to its products, now a 
better tide floats her paper barks to 
better and richer havens. 
Vaughan.—Let us rest a moment 
and cry pax, dear Mr. Author, before 
we summon our next culprit to the 
bar ; just watch those broad white- 
sailed Argosies of clouds, piled up with 
Indian amber, bearing down towards 
us, fanned by the west-sou’-west, from 
the bluff shoulder of Tore mountain, 
where the great trumpet-snorts of the 
cascade’s trumpet sound perpetually, 
and will sound till they be silenced b. 
the judgment trump of God himself. 
Now shot to pieces and pierced by 
the artillery of unmasked battery of 
sum beams, they sink and fade away 
into the blue clouds of the July ocean 
of wandering air. 
Darcy.—Take your hog brush, man, 
and paint, you don’t live by words. 
Author. — Just watch Darcy, 
Vaughan, its really quite a treat, you 
should have seen him ten minutes ago. 
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Darcy.—Is thy servant a dog that 
you should do this thing. 

Author.—He draws out of various 
mysterious leathers, envelopes, pack- 
ing cases, and wooden repositories, 
three of the most favoured pipes of his 
harem: first, an amatory French pipe, 
with a Pompadour head upon it—no 
Lucretia, to judge by her kindling eyes, 
unless haply she might be Lucretia 
Borgia ; secondly, an immense china 
well, holding a pail full of bird’s-eye, 
brought from Heidelberg, and grown 
black in many a student’s beer-battle ; 
thirdly, a meerschaum skull, con- 
vivially moral, and professionally 
sociable. He selected the last, filled it 
gravely, with head on one side, like a 
magpie. 

arcy.—Can’t you lave a fellow 

alone with the comfort of his life. 
Isn’t old blood, like the Darcys, to do 
what it likes ¢ 

Vaughan.—Yes, even to get pluck- 
ed—falling at a drain, when it could 
clear a five-bar. A pity the fine old 
tap isn’t cooler. Now see him how he 
lashes the quiet lake water lightly 
with his taper whip rod springing 
from the very wheel, and twenty yards 
of line out. The great tulip flower of 
a fly falls light as thistledown. It’s 
the Darcys know how to do the old 
beguiling game: you would think he 
expected to hook a water-fairy, or to 
oe a crock of old king gold. Click, 
click, goes the merry reel; flip, flip, 
goes the water from the line in a thin 
silvery dry dust over our heads. Darcy 
is happy in the indulgence of hope 
and tobacco unlimited. Darcy de- 
scended from a great line of kings. 

Darcy.—You may say that, and a 
fishing line too. 

Author.—Another book, Vaughan. 

Vaughan.— Riverstone,” by Miss 
Craik. A clever book, more luck to it. 

Darcy.—The landing net, Phil, 
quick, or he is a gone ’coon. 

Author.—This is a good book, not 
written on scented May Fair paper. 
This is a book of the modern pre- 
Raphaelite school, nervous, simple, 
studiedly plain, pre-eminently didac- 
tic—almost medicinally so, the pur- 
pose is so tonically ostentatious. The 
writeress tries earnestly to paint the 
true, not merely what she has seen, but 
an imaginative combination, founded 
on what she has seen, which is true 
art. She is too manly to tire us with 
effeminate sentiment. She is more 
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manly and robust, indeed, than most 
men, and perhaps, treads harder for 
the same reason. Actresses in male 
parts do so, from a fear of falling below 
the manly standard. It is an emi- 
nently picturesque and original book, 
and yet the authoress has Miss Bronte 
and her Yorkshire novels ever be- 
fore her eyes. Her voice almost quav- 
ers from the resolve to be firm. There 
is an air of effort about the whole 
book ; but, then, the result is a com- 
plete success. We have a poem of 
domestic life, with quiet opening, me- 
dial struggle, and final closing. We 
have strong dramatic characters, not 
stencilled but literally carved out. In 
finish the book is essentially pre-Ra- 
phaelite ; but it is, perhaps, in manner 
too close an imitation of Miss Bronte. 
There is too much self-conscious asser- 
tion of the rights of women, which no- 
body, indeed, disputes. 

Vaughan.—It is a powerful, vivid, 
honest book, full of deep and earnest 
middle-class feeling. The authoress 
has a sense of what is beautiful and 
sociable in humanity as well as in na- 
ture. The heroine, Miss Haig, is one 
of those essentially pre-Raphaelite wo- 
men, plain, but deified by expression, 
with an almost Amazonian and unsex- 
ing intellect—an armed intellect that 
conquers and subjugates. We have 
no fears for this unprotected female— 
she goes about like a second Joan of 
Arc, wrapped in a moral suit of mail, 
bright but hard. It is not till she falls 
in love thatshe becomes prepossessing. 

Author.—No: these plain heroines 
are like your German wines—till you 
get well acquainted with their match- 
less fire and perfume they appear 
thin, cold and sour. 

Vaughan.—This Miss Haig, who 
leads and subdues every one by her 
quiet, blood-hound observation, is a 
strong-minded, helpful governess, 
with ‘lynx-e yes, and robust perceptive 
faculties. She is the terror of ill- 
disposed lovers and mischievous giddy 
flirts, of which wicked class Helen 
Wynter, her pupil’s grown-up sister, 
is one of the most heartless, fickle, 
vain, and audacious. Helen wantons 
with a fascinating officer, and drives 
a quiet clerical lover, Mr. Beresford, 
out of his wits, to her own disgrace 
and shame. He blows out his brains 
the very night of a great ball at River- 
stone—brilliantly described. The wild 
ghastliness of that scene awakes the 
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r, foolish girl, and the rest of 
er days are spent in a consumptive 
nun-like repentence. The book is, per- 
haps, almost too strong, earnest, and 
impulsive. The perpetual staccato 
strain of purpose keeps us in too 
severe a tension. There is a time to 


be purposeless as well as there is a 
time to work. 

Author.—There is a want of quiet 
and middle tint, to use a term of your 


Vaughan.—Exactly. The plainsar- 
castic Sydney’s yes, are “ firelight ;” 
her glances are generally “lightning 
glances.” This youthful exuberance 
will cool down. 

It is the same in her sketches of 
nature, which are vigorous and pas- 
sionate, and really put to shame the 
old dull, tame school. ‘“ Dark clouds 
swoopdownupontheamber.” “Gold- 
en seas of air are spotted by incubuses 
of winged fog.” Forty-horse power 
wheels grind round only to stamp 
out sugar plums. There isa waste of 
vitality in this spendthrift of genius. 
There is a spasmodic struggle and 
epileptic exertion that reminds us of 
the muscular bustle of small men 
trying to do great Herculean feats 
with dumb-bells too large for them. 
In fact, Riverstone is a spasmodic 
novel, and is a remote descendant from 
such verbal epilepsies as Smith’s “ Life 
Drama.” It makes a dew-drop anda 
world of equal consequence. It rains 
on us stars, suns, fires, and Paradises. 
The Raphaelitism came from Words- 
worthianism, just as the Lake school 
emerged from old ballads and revived 
Elizabethanism, when the French 
Revolution, and its consequent free- 
dom of opinion, led us rebelliously 
and heretically back to nature. Bron- 
teism was the twin of Spasmodism 
and pre-Raphaelitism, and leads us 
to the love of common and even at 
first almost repulsive things. The 
same reason that made Mr. Millais 
= scrubby, red-haired girls, made 

fiss Craik select a plain governess 
for a heroine, and Miss Mulock make a 
hero out of a tanner’s boy, in “John 
Halifax,” though she does artfully 
redeem him by proving his gentle 
descent. 

Vaughan.—Well, thank God! the 
old Leigh Hunt Cockney enthusiasm 
and loli affectation of new words 
has gone by. The new school is 
sounder, deeper, and truer. 
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Author.—Still, though they do not 
blow out a Hampstead daisy till it 
becomes as large as St. Paul’s, there 
is about them a feverish and false 
tone of exaggeration which destroys 
the balance of parts, by enlarging one 
part and leaving the other a sketch. 
“The earnest,” too, has grown into a 
cant all but intolerable—‘ The mis- 
sion,” “The human,” are their great 
ohrases. It was foolish to make a 
1ero an Adonis ; but why run to the 
other extreme, and eicnin a humpy 
Zésop. 

Vaughan.—The hero here is a Mr. 
Kingsley, who is drawn in the os- 
tentatiously humble Wordsworthian 
spirit, which is generally democratic. 
He is not merely not an Adonis, with 
ivory brow, and hair like Apollo, but 
a hump-backed Yorkshire coal-pit 
proprietor. It is the same with the re- 
doubtable Sydney Wynter, the gover- 
ness’s friend. She is blessed with a 
square spare face, a bad shaped nose, 
and a cold, dark complexion. The 
defamed coal merchant says clever 
things of course, reads poetry, and is 
fond of and plays Beethoven. In fact, 
he is as impossibly perfect in mind as 
our old blue-eyed heroes used to be 
in body—he is rugged, cynical, and 
tender—a sort of sentimental Swift ; 
and falls in love with the governess, 
who he sees triumphant over burg- 
lars, villains, and mad dogs. He 
then gives way to all sorts of cruel 
suspicions of a boy midshipman, re- 

ents, suffers, and nearly dies of try- 
ing to forget his love. After some 
separation, there isa passionate scene 
of proud rebuke, confession, and for- 
giveness. This is exquisitely given, 
with a subtle dissection of feeling and 
of love. The two hearts come toge- 
ther—a great sunset of ineffable glory, 
like the fiery termination of an extra- 
vaganza, wraps them; and we leave 
them, in a final tableau, in each other’s 
arms, forgetting all disparity of ages, 
much happier than most strong- 
minded governesses, and witful, clever 
coal-merchants ever were. 

Author.—The story of the Suicide’s 
Bride seems an excrescence, not bear- 
ing much on any purpose of the story. 

e do not care much either for the 
melo-dramaticepisode ofa mischievous 
Mrs. Hammond, the sister of Sydney’s 
love, and the deserted wife of a rascal, 
a Mr. Leslie. There isa fine mad dog 
scene ; there are fine glen landscapes, 





worthy of any artist ; but still, after 
all, we say, defend us from such 
a proud, fiery, little governess, with 
such secret Jesuitical power of work- 
ing and directing minds, though we 
must commend the richness a luxu- 
riance of Miss Craik’s language: its 
steel-like spring and sharpness, its 
damascened brightness, the pungency 
of the sentences, the almost defiant 
blows, the condensed energy, are 
something new to female writers, 
who used to be content with the 
quiet idealic spirit of Mrs. Opie and 
Miss Austen, and the lively, racy, con- 
ventionalities of that eminent author 
and novelist, Mrs. Gore. 

This is, in fact, quite an Aurora 
Leigh novel, with little story, and of 
that the first half is superfluous, but 
animated with such a fine observative 
spirit, such self-dignity, and such 
almost amusing pugnacity, as to be as 
irresistible, with its fresh, natural 
scenes, which are real discoveries, and 
its strong dramatic individualities so 
kindly and yet seriously anatomized. 
Now, as in most female novelists, 
there is little humour—that is too 
grim a characteristic, too obvious an 
antithesis to the deep and earnest 
working spirit, to prevail much in the 
female mind—little life adventure; 
no real, tangible ruffianism ; and no 
fight or grapple narrated with enjoy- 
ment ; the by-play is subtle, turnin 
chiefly on love and selfishness, an 
other motive powers, just what can be 
studied at home under glass by our 
keen yet unsparing thinkers, who look 
on a house as a great vivarium with 
glass sides, where men float, swim, 
and struggle for their amusement and 
introspection. The fish have their 
thoughts, too, Miss Craik : the mono- 
poly of observation does not lie with 
governesses, charm they ever so wisely. 

Vaughan.—We can scarcely ima- 
gine a book less like Riverstone, than 
the Hon. C. L. Murray’s “ Hassan,” 
the history of a sort of Egyptian 
Anastasius whom he calls rather af- 
fectedly and fatally, “The child of 
the Pyramids,” a name which will 
certainly be not long before it figures 
in long crimson letters on the play- 
bills of suburban theatres ;—not that 
Hassan is quite as real as our old un- 
principled Gil Blas—Don Juan of = 
Greek islands, who furniture Ho 
tonished every one by standing fa or 
to. He is handsome, strong, ties 
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that novel readers should not be the 
friends of virtue)— and interesting. 
He certainly strides about enough, res- 
cues damsels, and does a great deal of 
respectable hero’s work—quite, in fact, 
earns his hero’s money, and eventually 
secures the beautiful pomegranate- 
breasted, rose-leafed cheeked daughter 
of a Pacha all to himself. Still there 
is a slight want of reality, and a little 
too much daubing of dull, vulgar 
Cockney travellers, and real live Arabs 
to serve as contrasts. The oriental- 
isms are abundant enough, that is 
certain—in fact they are in places 
rather lumpy, as when your cook does 
not stir your spice well into your soup. 
There are Mashallahs and Allahs 
enough for several books ; everybody 
crosses his arms over his breast when 
he speaks, or does something or other 
to his turban. It is an unfortunate 
and suspicious thing, too, that while 
the English characters—the fast son, 
antiquarian father, sister, mother, and 
daughter—are very dull sketches, 


the Fellahs and Hadgis appear to 
move and walk with perfect correct- 
ness—what we should call in England 
stupidity, seems in them gravity, an 


inference, we are afraid, proceeding 
from our inability to detect the falsi- 
ties of the said Hadgis and Fellahs ; 
need we say, that after whitening his 
face before hostile chiefs, shooting 
treacherous guides, snapping iron ma- 
nacles like so much whipcord, this 
redoubtable pistol-snapper, sword- 
splinterer, horse-tamer, half footman 
Centaur (must we add, the impossible), 
is saving some old Bey from the Mo- 
harrib robbers and discovers him to be 
his father—the Bey of Biscay. He 
fights after the true established me- 
thod, as well known as that with 
which T. P. Cooke used to fell the 
pirate captain. He begins by always 
snatching a round buckler of hippo- 
potamus hide, golden clear as amber, 
and such as the natives of Soudan 
wear. He receives on it the blows 
of a hundred sabres. He draws his 
yatteghan, inscribed with that beau- 
tiful prayer of the Koran, &c. At 
last, per tot casus, Hassan, the found- 
ling of the pyramids, is found to be 
of noble birth, and carries off his 
beautiful houri, Amina, much to 
the dismay of Miss Thorpe, the 
atinentel young Englishwoman, 
who had fallen in love with him. 
We leave her in Hassan’s arms, with 
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all her Pera furniture, so long fa- 
miliar to us, of yellow henna-stained 
fingers, larded locks, and kohl black 


eyes. 

© Author — This is Mr. Murray’s 

second novel, fresh and adventurous 

as it is, it surely will not be his last. 
Darcy.—If you fellows don’t let 

me speak, I shall burst from repletion 


How do you do, old Paddy Blake? 
Where were you last Easter Monday? 
Driving home the pigging-rigging, 
You, and Tim, and Mike and Darby. 
Coming down the long boreen 

All fell over the dyke together ; 

Some broke legs, and some broke noses. 
Good night, Paddy Blake, you rascal. 
Parley vous Franchez, Mademoiselle ? 
Hurrah! Paddy Blake, you rascal. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! whoop—hurrah ! 


And while we fell back, laughing at 
the demon-like humanness of the voice 
in the rock cavern, the echo laughed 
and gibbered still about us. 

Author.—Well, not all the fairies 
that fly in the summer dust, or that 
trip round mushrooms, can match that. 

arcy.—Can’t they ? 

He dropped his rod and seized his 
bugle. Enchantment of sea and earth, 
were ever such sounds that, with fairies 
trooping after them, broke forth from 
the great mountain side, till the Reeks 
called to Derrycunihy, and Tore 
shouted to Glena! Nearer, farther, 
deeper, sweeter, louder, prouder, 
nearer, clearer; ringing from moun- 
tain unto mountain—silver-springing, 
like a fountain—fainter, fainter, fresh 
and fainter, from some blue and dis- 
tant glen, far beyond the keenest ken ; 
then a low xolian wail—dying down 
some distant vale—far away—O, far 
away. 

Darcy.—You may look, but that’s 
nothing : youshould hear a band play, 
as they do sometimes, in Lord Ken- 
mare’s state barge, with the glittering 
flag dragging in the water. You'd 
think O’Donohue was passing to his 
castle, on a May morning. 

Vaughan.—I veheardit. Themoun- 
tain breaks into music, like a great 
hive awakening. The great silent, 
lonely, woody rocks, that have listened 
so long, break forth and sing—bright, 
strong, and sweet as fairy harps, 
from hidden cave and tree. Then, 
all at once, a cannon is fired with a 
bursting shock and thunder-split that 
seems to crack the very navel of firm- 
set earth. It is sublime. 
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of imagination. We are just off the 
Man-of-war Rock, now, and I am going 
to stir up Paddy Blake with a rapid 
succession of incoherent questions, 
which that great dull bluff of rock, 
that holds the mocking spirit, will 
answer pat off the tongue. Paddy 
Blake never trips athis lesson. Listen, 
quick as lightning— 


How do you do, old Paddy Blake ? 
Where were you last Easter Monday? 
Driving home the pigging-rigging, 
You, and Tim, and Mike, and Darby. 
Coming down the long boreen 

All fell over the dyke together ; 

Some broke legs, and some broke noses. 
Good night, Paldy Blake, you rascal. 
Parley vous Franchez, Mademoiselle 2 
Hurrah! Paddy Blake, you rascal. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! whoop—hurrah! 


Darcy.—As Tom Moore says, you 
would think that at one time— 
** Fairies, with a silver chime, 
Shook the heather bells, till tune 
Broke from every flower of June. 
Then, to break the spell, the shock 
Of the cannon rent the rock.” 


“And what was Vaughan, the ar- 
tist, doing?” says a grisly inquisitive 
reader. 

I will tell you: Vaughan who will 
wear a black velvet skullcap, like 
Inigo Jones, and a black velvet coat, 
like Raphael, is sitting with a canvas 
on his knees, sketching in colour the 
shifting glories of the purple moun- 
tains above our heads. Rows of bottle- 
golden fluids, ambery, rich, transpa- 
rent, are on the seat beside him. In 
his hand are a sheaf of brushes, one 
or two tipped with sky azure,—on his 
thumb is a round mahogany shield of 
a palette, tinged with colours from 
vermilion and flake-white, orange 
cadmium, and brown-black. He is 
sketching, with a loving smile, as we 
would paint the smile of one we love. 
Now he looks up with knitted brow, 
then down again, and so on. Thin, 
gold, waving leaves, floating up in 
heaps in the eddies and bays—rough 
crimson sorbs of the dark-leaved vis- 
cid-flowered arbutus—misanthropic 
herons, and motherly ducks—he has 
them all. Vaughan alone can paint 
Killarney, for he loves it. 

Author.—Now, Darcy, a son 

Darcy.—What shall it be ? 


Rebel, 
as, “The night before Larry was 
stretched,” “Croppies, lie down,” such 
as Corporal Moonbeam of the Shan- 
avasts, or the Hearts of Steel used 
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to sing ; or a rouser for the lively end 
of a wake, like “Moll in the Wad,” 
“Rattle the Hasp,” and “ He’s a neat 
Hand for a Grinder ;’” or merry and 
convivial, like “The Black Stripper,” 
or, “ Nell Flaherty’s Drake ;” or shall 
it be pathetic, like “Savournah Deel- 
ish,” or the old Jacobite air, “The 
Wild Geese ?” 

Author.—O, botheration! give us 
those two new versions of old tunes 
ou hammered out last night at the 
andlord’s. 

Darcy.—Well then, without the 
usual cold in the head, here goes. 
Call this 


A CUSHLA-MACHREE. 

The blue’s in the sky, and the flower’s in 
the thorn ; 

But the brightness, and freshness, and 
sweetness of morn 

May be blackness, and foulness, and silence 
for me, 

When I meet at the chapel door Cushla- 
machree. 


There is Kitty in scarlet, and Norah in blue, 

And Nelly, her black hair all silvered with 
dew ; 

But what are their ribbons and trinkets to 


me, 
When I look on my Aileen, my Cushla- 
machree, 


There’s the girl at the brewer’s, and Kitty 
at Tim's, 

And that neat-footed coleen, who is cousin 
of Jim’s ;— 

Let them ogle and dance, it’s all nothing to 
me, 

All I want is the love of my Cushla- 
machree. 


Author.—Now the other. 

Darcy.—Stop a bit, Vaughan has 
got arise! Play him, play him! quick 
with the landing net, or, by jingo, he’ll 
be off. Keep the top joint down 
drown him! hurrah !—ten pound if he 
weighs anounce. Well done Raphael, 
now paint him ; and then eat him. 
What shall I sing ? 

Says he, Katty? 
Says she, Patty? 

or “The Bould Soger Boy.” Senti- 
mental? Very well, here’s my half- 
new words to “ Savournah Deelish.” 

The plover was calling, the snow it was 

alling, 
Savournah deelish, Shighan oh! 
Feathery-white it’s falling, falling 
Savournah deelish, Shighan oh ! 
Wan was her cheek, which lay on my 
shoulder; 
Damp washer hand, no marble was colder ; 


I felt that I never again should behold her, 
Savournah deelish, Shighan oh ! 
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The snow it was drifting, the wind it was 
sifting, 
Savournah deelish, Shighan oh! 

Silvery snow-dust, sifting, sifting, 

Savournah deelish, Shighan oh! 

Under the long wave wreath they found her, 

Dead and cold for the snow chain bound her, 

But she lay smiling as death had found her, 

Savournah deelish, Shighan oh! 

Author.—Bravo! but how did she 
get there? Lost her way, or smo- 
thered, or 

Darcy.—Don’t ask questions ; it is 
quite enough, she was found there. 

o be obscure is to be grand. 

Vaughan.—Just look at this rose 
tint on this last cloud. Rose madder, 
where are ye? 

Author.—What a pity you could 
not brush off some of the rose bloom 
from the cheeks of an Irish girl ; some 
of that transparent, shifting, pulsing, 
quickening carmine, that a kiss turns 
to warm crimson, and a tale of pity 
softens to the pale pink of a winter 
rose. 

Darcy.—Three cheers for the girl- 
eens, with black eyes and red cheeks. 
God bless them! Was that a rise! 
Yes. Try him with a dun _ badger. 
Where’s the whisky bottle? I’ve got 
another attack of that horrid wind in 
the heart. 

Author.—Is that a new complaint? 

Darcy.—Faith, its down in all the 
materia medicas; but some call it 
tympany, and others anemozcea. 

Author.—Thank you for the infor- 
mation ; you'll do the examiners yet. 

Darcy.—Of course I shall, as sure 
as a bonoveen has two flitches. But 
how deuced polite you are; you're get- 
ting like old Baron Roper, who I saw 
once bow and apologize to a Ribbon- 
man, at the Clonmel assizes, for having 
forgotten to sentence him to death. 
“By ——,” says the fellow, who had 
shot three landlords running, because 
they were too particular about the 
rent, “ Don’t mention it your honor,” 
and the whole court broke out into a 
thundering guffaw. 

Author.—Why that’s as good as the 
story of Charles I. apologizing to the 
ribboned men round his bed “for being 
such an unconscionable time dying ;” 
or that varnished old humbug, Lord 
Chesterfield’s, last words to his valet, 
“Dessolles, give the gentleman a 
chair.” 

Vaughan.—Look at 

“That great mountain rent away 

From some white Alps of yesterday—" 
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It now changes into a fiery dragon, and 
presently into a mountain of roses. 

Darcy.--Or strawberry ice, Vaughan. 

Vaughan.—Just squeeze me out a 
twisting worm of that crimson lake, 
and I’ll have a fling at it—just a glaze 
ofmadder. Thank you. Now for it. 

Author.—This is our last evening, 
Vaughan, so do your work. Blue 
lake—fiery sky —Tomies—Glena, too, 
with thy battalions of pines defiling to 
the lake—and thou Eagle’s nest, with 
thy long lines of burning lances, fare- 
well! to-morrow the 9.20 from Kil- 
larney, bears us on white, cloudy 
wings to Dublin, and the blue moun- 
tains of Wicklow. 

Author. — Here’s more work, 
Vaughan, yet—here’s “ Rumour,” a 
musical and artistic novel by the clever 
author of Charles Auchester ; “ One- 
and-Twenty,” by the author of “ Wild- 
flower ;’ and “ Heckington,” by that 
untiring, sparkling Mrs. Gore. 

Vaughan. — Did you like that 
strange, colourless, earnest book, 
“Caste,” by the authoress of Mr. Arle. 

Author.—Yes. It touched on a 
great sore in the social system, and 
applied to it balms of great price. 

here were no episodes, no climaxes, 
yet a degree of simple real pathos, 
that was more moving than passion. 
It seemed a great protest from a suffer- 
ing class, and from an honest rebellious 
_ that needed no self-assurance. 

ut let us talk over “Heckington” 
first, with its intense conventionalism, 
smart bon bon epigrams, and sketches 
of official people burnt in with such 
careless clever ease. How Mrs. Hors- 
ford spends her life in throwing the 
powdered sugar of false flatteries in 
people’s eyes, delights us to hear ; the 

tta percha old aunt, and the official 
ee Frere, smooth, polished, and 


dull as a billiard ball, are exquisitely 
delicately sketched : the small nettle- 
beds of daily life, Mrs. Gore knows 
and can describe prickle by prickle. 
Her young men are gay as need be ; 
her vicious old ladies snap and snarl 


with complete truth. The quantity 
of heart is not great in Mrs. Gore, and 
that is, perhaps, why she is so much 
liked in circles that consider pro- 
prieties and even moderation, virtue. 
Author.—“ One and-Twenty’ is quite 
from a different mould. Th hero is 
the son of a poor tradesman, in a back 
street of struggling Bethnal Green, 
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who marries, as a second wife, a strap- 
ving bar-maidatthe Pencutter’s Arms. 
Ve at once feel that the book is an 
elimination from the former history 
of John Halifax. The boy is knuckled 
about, and apprenticed to a hard 
uncle. A glimpse of the sort of book 
is seen, when we see the poor, beaten- 
down baker, shedding a tear as he puts 
up the “Down again” ticket in his 
window, to match arich rival. The 
author feels bitterly the sin of trade- 
greediness. He sketches the whirlpool 
of Mark-lane, till we feel in a Dante 
hell, but with a Dickens’ atmosphere 
over us. The characters are smartly 
sketched—the thin-faced, faded gover- 
ness and the priggy rebellious baker’s 
daughter, by no means the worst. 
Vaughan.—The big street-boy is 
clever as Leach, but the catch-words 
are too palpably imitative ; and with 
all our fondness for detail, half a 
volume is almost too much to be 
taken up with the heaven and earth 
intrigues of Tackeridge, to keep up 
bread at 6d., so we are glad to find 
the hard uncle turn out a truamp—pay 
off the bankrupt baker’s debts, and 
after drawing some tears from us, 
send the brave young boy, Philip 
Farley to school, hopeful, happy, and 
burning with heroic duty. Of course 
he falls in love with Cousin Ellen, and 
makes a rival and enemy of a creole 
boy, named Tregancy. Uncle Bar- 
chard has a little toe much of old 
Halifax about him. The fellow 
clerks are weil described, but rather 
effeminately, and are, in a quiet way, 
about as unlike real clerks as they 
can wellbe. There is a pleasant glow 
of humour, too, over the kind old 
book collector, Mr. Esden. 
Vaughan.—The hot love and ready 
passions of “One-and-Twenty’ are most 
pleasantly delineated; the school- 
boy villain, now grown the cynic, 
weaves his black threads artfully 
enough through the glowing woof of 
the “One-and-Twenty” life. Our hero 
marries Rhoda Tregancy, the cynic’s 
sister. The mad creole wife, the 
wiles of the jealous rival, and the 
final reconciliation, show great art. 
Author.—Then youlike * Rumour ?” 
Vaughan.—It is very clever, but 
not so artistic as “‘One-and-Twenty,” 
or “Wildflower.” The very names, 
Diarmid, and Chevening, and Lyon- 
hart, show that we are moving in a 
15 
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more conventional and pseudo-ideal 
region ; itopens like Wilhelm Meister. 
It goes on like a Disraeli novel, it 
ends like an ordinary three volume 
tale. There is more description than 
dialogue ; it has a tendency to run 
into sentiment ; every one talks fine 
but the poor, they talk like vulgar 
Bedlamites; there are great rhapso- 
dies, clever enough, but not very 
meaning, about art, about “song 
being the wreath of woman,” and such 
Tom Mooreisms—-rhapsodies that do 
not particularly speed on the story. 

Author—The German element 
seems very strong in it. Herr 
Schenk, the old cathedral organist, 
is a dream from Richter. There are 
eccentric criticisms on pictures, clever 
but not sound ; a great many religious 
thoughts about the opera, and oper- 
atic thoughts about religion. Story, 
there is hardly any, art-sermonizing, 
much. There is a great deal of what 
we are very much inclined to call, 
stark staring nonsense in it too ; and 
still more, much that is incompre- 
hensible. 

Vaughan.—How quieting, after 
all, the every-day nature of the 
working world in “ Wildflower’— 


o- x in a railway station, with 
the little super-quaint girl, who begs 
the big guard to take her to the Lost 


Property Office. The very names, 
Avice and Podgis, show a dangerous 
tendency to caricature; as for the 
miser grandfather, he is like a Dutch 
toy, funnily ugly, but overdone. 
Still there never was so dainty and 
quaint a child, out of a fairy story, as 
little Avice Hern. If a woman wrote 
“Wildflower,” then, let it never again 
be said, that there is no such thing 
as female humour. The dialogue of 
old mother Badge, with herself, is 
the funniest bit of oddity we have 
read since Pipchin grew silent about 
the Peruvian mines. We wish the au- 
thor of “ Wildflower” would not end 
with the new fashion of making her 
heroine profess her love, and literally 
wooing her guardian, Stanmore; we 
wish that unlike “ Riverstone,” and 
so many other novels, it was not one 
of.those amphibious matches between 
youth andage. We object, too, to the 
foolish old allegorical names of Plough- 
shire, and the sham one of Clifton and 
Stanmore. The sun drops, we must 
be going. Darcy’s asleep. 


Some late Novels, 


[Aug. 


Darcy.—No I’m not, sings :— 
** Yes, Aghadoe, 
I must say no 
To thee, Killarney’s daughter ; 
To Tore so tall, 
Glena and all, 
And Derrycunihy’s water. 


‘* The deer may bell 
On rock and fell, 
Where birch trees nod and feather ; 
Yet we must go, 
Farewell, Dunloe” 


Bedad, I’ve got him! Quiet: get 
the net. He’s a fourteen-pounder, as 
I’m a slayer of men, just plucked. 
Play him, and I'll keep the boat 
down. 

Such a scene! Apollo and the Py- 
thon was child’s play to it. Hat blown 
away—that’s nothing; bottles up- 
set—a trifle. Whiz runs the line, forty 
yards out ; still as a log, then off like 
a rocket ; at last worried, worn out 
baffled, tired by Darcy’s iron wristand 
cunning play, the monster, a lump of 
dripping silver, is dragged into the 
boat, to flap himself disconsolately on 
the bloody planks till a blow of 
Vaughan’s maul stick gives him the 
quieting coup de grace. 

Author.—Bobbing for whale, or 
trolling for the great sea sarpint 
Darcy, will soon be an easy matter to 


you. 
Darcy.--Nowl’1lfinish the O’Grady’s 
farewell to Killarney :-— 


**O Coom a Dhuv, 
Far, far above 
Geneva’s lake I prize thee, 
Not Holland's sea, 
Though strong it be, 
In my esteem coal rise thee, 


** The first of May, 
When sunbeams play 
Before the chieftain riding; 
Till Ross's tower, 
Becomes the bower, 
O'Donohue took pride in. 


“ Then golden bridge, 
From ridge to ridge, 
Joins towers of pearl and beryl; 
With banner, sail, 
And shining mail, 
They ford the waves of peril, 


“Tore waterfall 
Will war a call, 
Unto his fellow yonder; 
The wind, the waves, 
Drives o'er the caves, 


As I would drive a gander. 
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“ The deer in a flock, 
Swim round the rock, 
To see the king of Erin, 
In his golden crown, 
Just fresh from town, 
And the fairies after him cheering.” 
(Laughter.) 


Author.—That bathosis thoroughly 
Irish, Darcy. It’s only people who 
are able to be earnest who can afford 
to be funny. 

Darcy.—Why not afford it: it don’t 

uire £10,000 a-year and a pinery ? 
When they sent about the world 
offering a prize for the happiest man, 
didn’t they find him digging as a Con- 
naught boy, with no shirt on the back 
of him. 

Author.—Veramente, which means 
true for you; but it is time to take 
the rod to pieces, screw up the tin 
tubes, and wind the fly book, we 
shall be late for dinner. Suppose, on 
our pull home, we improvise a grand 
ologawn, as a keening for Killarney 
we are about to bid farewell to. 

Darcy.—Bravo! Three cheers for 
Joe Smith and all successful black- 
guards, crowned and crownless. I'll 
take the comic side—the prosaic— 
the material; to use the words of 
that illustrious poet, proverbially dull 
Tupper’s friend, Higginbottom, to 
whom, I am disgusted to say, his 
ungrateful nation has not yet erected 
even a sign-post—‘the prosaically 
and unpleasantly true,” I may say, the 
shadow side of life. 

Vaughan.—I, the neutral tint ; the 
poetical colour, the artistic. 

Author.—And I, the light—the 
full sunshine of whatever poetry my 
rush pipe can produce. 

Darcy.—W ell, now then, fire away. 
We've got half an hour, from the 
old buffer here—the Weir Bridge— 
what a run we are going with. 
Keep steady, or we shall go a mucker, 
and thirty is not a pleasant age to 
be drowned in. ow it’s quiet 
water, the troubadour begins. It’s 

our first move. Where’s the whisky 
ttle ? 

Author.—I sound trumpets, then. 
Farewell, a long farewell to thee 
lake of the milk-white horse and 
the kingly rider, of the wood, the 
waterfall, the mountain, and the 
eagle, of arbutus and oak, of wild 
deer and heron. Farewell, ye rocky 


islands, where the blue wave frets 
and laps; where the bee, on the 
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heather flower, sings sleepily all the 
June day to the tide that gurgles in 
and out the little sand-cove and the 
narrow bay ; where the wild ducks 
float and gabble, and where the mop- 
ing heron poizes like a timid bather 
in a brown study. No more I tread 
the spongy green turf of Innisfallen, 
where the great hollies throw aloft 
their thick clusters of blood-drops ; 
and the blackbird, with the golden 
bill, flutes and pipes like the soul of 
some old monk just liberated from 
purgatory. There the ash feathers in 
the sky, and the oak twists its serpent 
arms. Farewell, dear island, on a se 
grassy shores I can see the hooded 
monks at sunset time, watching night 
darken over the lake. Farewell, Tore, 
with thy spilling silver, tossed from 
ledge to ledge; passing, yet never 
passed. Black valley, purple cliff, 
broad lake, high mountain, benefi- 
cent, all-covering, and all-guarding 
sky, farewell! 

Darcy.—Time’s up! Now I must 
put in my oar; and you, too, nimble- 
footed Tim, the waiter, who, in thy 
irrestrainable philanthropy, watchest 
the ignorant Saxon, and suddenly dig- 
ging thy fork into his unmanageable 
potato, offerest to divest it of its 
a jacket, much to his delight. 

hou who, with the innocence of the 
golden age, readest the newspaper and 
exchangest jokes behind our chairs at 
dinner ; who toilest in with unwieldy 
kishes of fresh turf; who runnest for 
ponies; who hurriest for the bag- 
squeezing noise-compelling piper. 
Farewell! ye, too, bare-legged girls, 
with the goat’s milk and mountain 
dew; who ran, nymph-like before 
us up the boulder-strewn paths of 
Maungerton ; who clung to our bridles 
like delaying fairies ; who hung unto 
our perpendicular horse’s tail with 
pretty recalcitranceand reluctant feet ; 
who, with flushed faces, covered with 
wind-tossed hair, laughed and sang, 
and teazed us for the slow-coming 
half-pence. Farewell, thou not-to- 
be-forgotten wizen little Jim of the 
Eagle, who, as a babe, an eagle bore 
to its gory nest, up near the Tomies ; 
who, with thy squeaky bugle and 
cracked voice, nearly Killed us by 
declaring that thou wert as Mrs. 
Hall said, Jimmy the enchanted 
knight of Mangerton. Thou who, for 
the not-to-be-mentioned sum of four 
pence, offered to strip and swim on 
15 
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that chilly October day round the 
cold tarn, called the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl. Farewell! and thou, Jemmy 
O’Donohue, most sturdy and resolute 
of guides, who led the hot gallop 
and charge of the redoubtable Kerry 
ponies through the astonished street 
of Muckross. Farewell! 
Vaughan.—Hold a while, Darcy, 
put a stopper on ; where is my colour 
to come in, and we just at the jetty. 
O, farewell, then, ye green-blue skies 
of Kerry, navigated by those piles of 
silver fire that move slowly into the 
gold and torrid orange of such a sunset 
as we see yonder—with long veins of 
quivering purple, and bars of golden 
russet. Farewell, the lake that burns 
at this early twilight into a great level 
sea of new-spilled blood, far away 
towards the west where the red light 
glimmers through the trees, and the 
returning birds wing to the darken- 
ing wood—the hotel windows shine 
like those of a lighthouse, and ac- 
quaint us that dinner is ready. 
Darcy.—Hourah ! then, for Muck- 
ross! there’s the salmon down here 
longing to be boiled. 
Author.—Give way, then. 
Vaughan.—Now _ then, 
with a will. 
Darcy.—All together. 


Author, 
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Author.—One and all. 

Omnes.—Hurrah ! put your backs 
to it. 

And we did go. I thinking of life 
and its changes in my own dreary 
way (I could suck melancholy from a 
sugar-cane), thinking of how I should 
never again see that grand block of 
cloudy amethyst, they call the Tomies 
mountain, as we leaped and shot along, 
as if propelled by steam, the water 
gurgling and smoking under us. To- 
gether the oars dipped in, turned, and 
feathered, in quick pulses. The boat 
went cleaving on past darkening 
rock, and trees, and wood, and island, 
past the old Ross Tower, past the 
great stone and rocks of fantastic and 
enchanted shapes. Nearer, nearer— 
we drive on land, the boat grinding 
into the wet silt, and oozy, gritty, 
sand. 

Instantly that his foot touched the 
shore, Darcy put his two hands, trum- 
pet-wise, to his mouth, and roared out, 
with the voice of an agonized bull, 
“Ts the dinner ready ?” 

Tim, still more jovial, from the far- 
off Lax hotel door answers, “It’s just 
being dished.” 

Says Darcy, ferociously grinding his 
teeth, “I could eat a horse’s leg off.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN—THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 


An endowment of £3,000 a-year is 
about te be added to the educational 
resources of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Such is the most compendious mode 
of expressing the financial reforms 
lately agreed on between the Senior 
and Junior Fellows, at the instance of 
her Majesty’s Government. Of this 
large sum, nearly one-half will be 
devoted to the foundation of fourteen 
septennial Exhibitions of £100 per 
annum, to be bestowed on the two 
most distinguished among the Moder- 
ators of each year: the remaining 
portion of £1,600 will be employed in 
improving the value of certain of the 
Junior Fellowships. Both these desir- 
able objects will be attained without 
the least sacrifice of efficiency in any 
educational department. The funds 
to effect them are withdrawn, in 
the shape of Degree Fees, Bursar’s 
Fees, and Senior Lecturer’s Fees, 


from overpaid Senior Fellowships, at- 
tached to which they served no edu- 


cational purpose whatever. The in- 
come of a Senior Fellow, reduced as 
it will be from £1,800 to £1,400 a-year, 
will be still sufficient to maintain 
those high officers in all due dignity 
and ease : nor will the most aspiring 
student be deterred from reading for 
Fellowship by any inadequacy of pro- 
vision offered by it for his declining 
years. Large accumulations, indeed, 
will be less frequent among the Senior 
Fellows, and lavish expenditure will 
be difficult; but no true interest 
of learning is benefited by either of 
those habits; and the amendment, 
therefore, which we are promised in 
the distribution of the revenues, is 
tantamount, as we began by stating, 
to a direct addition of £3,000 a-year 
to the educational means and appli- 
ances of the College. 
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Although this sum is £800 short of 
that which we showed in our June 
number to be required in order to 
meet the actual wants of the Univer- 
sity, we gladly acknowledge the im- 
portance of the result thus attained, 
and we congratulate the Board on the 
sound policy they have adopted in 
acceding to the demands of the Go- 
yernment and the public. The merit 
of their concessions is, of course, all 
the greater, if the Board really attri- 
buted any weight to the decisions 
pronounced in their favour at the 
recent Visitation. But, whatever 
praise be due to the Board for their 
conduct on this occasion, we trust 
we shall not be understood as detract- 
ing from it if we point out some fea- 
tures in the proposed scheme of Re- 
form, which seem to us open to seri- 
ous objection. We would prefer, 
indeed, as a matter of courtesy, to 
withhold comment on the scheme in 
question, until experience of its work- 
ing had made its defects evident. But 
such a course would be, we think, dis- 
loyal to the College. So soon as the 
measures now in contemplation are 
embodied in a Queen’s letter, these 


defects will, doubtless, be the subject 
of very general criticism ; the Govern- 
ment will be naturally unwilling to 
re-open the question ; and a protracted 
discussion, levelled, not at the Board, 
but at the whole body of Fellows, may 


ensue. As the discredit thus thrown 
on the institution may prove in itself 
& serious aggravation of the evils 
which the Reform scheme makes or 
leaves unrectified, we feel bound to 
offer our suggestions while they may 
be yet in time to affect the measures 
now pending. 

The most striking defect in the pro- 
posed scheme is the omission of all 
mention of the professors. It is well 
known that some of these University 
officers are as much underpaid as the 
non-tutor fellows, and we made it clear 
in our number for June that a sum of 
£700 per annum was required to raise 
the staff to its full efficiency. We 
trust that the whole of this sum will 
yet be realised for so important an ob- 
ject; but £400 would suffice, and ought, 
as soon as possible, to be provided, 
for the purpose of doubling the sala- 
ries of the professors of Moral Philo- 
sophy, of Arabic, and of French and 
German ; and of endowing the San- 
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scrit lectureship with £100 a year. 
The necessary funds might be derived 
from the Provostship, or from that 
office conjointly with the Vice-Pro- 
vostship. Should such a contribution 
to the needed reforms be deemed too 
great an interference with the vested 
interests of the present occupants of 
these high offices, the Queen’s letter 
ought at least to secure that it shall 
be levied on theirrespective successors. 

Another defect in the proposed 
scheme is the omission to improve 
the remuneration of honor lecturers 
and examiners. The former class of 
officers, we learn, is to be reduced in 
number by four. This we regard as 
an experimental measure ; as it is far 
from certain that the four lectureships 
in question can be dispensed with. It 
is better, however, that they should be 
suppressed, than that they should be 
inefficiently maintained. The aboli- 
tion of the whole four will, probably, 
enable the remaining honor lecture- 
ships to be placed on a proper footing. 
The honor examinerships, the insuf- 
ficient payment of which was point- 
edly noticed by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, should be doubled in value; 
and this should be done out of the 
£1,600 about to be allocated to the 
Junior Fellows. 

A third defect, and one which the 
Trish Clergy will probably think the 
most serious in the whole scheme, is 
the omission of any encouragement 
for theological learning commensurate 
with the £100 exhibitions offered for 
proficiency in lay studies. No reform 
will be adopted, as completely satis- 
factory, which fails to provide ulti- 
mately, if not at once, for one such 
theological scholarship each year, to 
be awarded to. the best answerer at 
the Regius Professor of Divinity’s ex- 
amination. The institution of these 
prizes, assisted by a judicious exercise 
of the patronage of the College livings, 
would surely attract to theological 
studies an amount of talent and re- 
search which would speedily elevate 
the character of the Dublin divinity 
school. We regret that we can point 
out no immediate source from which 
the £500 or £700 necessary for these 
scholarships can be derived. But, 
the sum in question may be eventually 
secured by reducing, to its next occu- 
pant, the Regius Professorship of Di- 
vinity, worth now £1,600 a year, net.; 
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and by atjuities the retiring salaries 
of the Senior Fellows to the dimin- 
ished income of their working col- 
leagues. A great mistake will be 
committed if the present opportunity 
be not taken to effect both these re- 
ductions. 
The manner in which the Board 
TO to divide among the Junior 
ellows the £1,600, allocated to that 
body, calls for some remark. The 
Board propose to create two new of- 
fices, each £800 per annum in value, 
and to promote to these two of the 
existing Tutors. It is understood that 
the Tutors to be promoted are the two 
seniors of the tutorial body, and that 
their business, in the new offices, will 
be to form, with the Senior Lecturer, 
a Board of Studies, to introduce im- 
provements in the course, to distribute 
and preside over the execution of the 
various lectures, and other educational 
work of the College. They are to be 
exempted from tutorial work, and are 
not to be members either of the tuto- 
rial system or of the College Board. 
It is easier indeed to describe them by 
= than by positives. They 
will be comfortable places no doubt, 
but to what extent they will be use- 
ful, seems to be involved in a painful 
amount of doubt. Their principal ob- 
ject, if not their sole raison etre, 
seems to be, to afford two steps of 

romotion to every member of the 
bod of Junior Fellows. They will 
enable two tutors of the middle grade 
to rise to the senior ; two of the junior 
grade to rise to the middle ; while two 
of the non-tutor fellows will become 
tutors. This is all very agreeable, of 
course, to the Junior Fellows, and will 
allay a good deal of the existing dis- 
content ; but might not this discon- 
tent, so far as it is reasonable, be 
allayed without sacrificing the services 
of two Junior Fellows in the proposed 
semi-sinecure places? Sinecures, to 
Bpome extent, we must call them, as 
the want of them was never felt or 
imagined until the Board and the 
Senior Tutors devised them as a ma- 
chinery of promotion ; nor, even now, 
after some weeks’ discussion of their 
nature and use, has any one been able 
to suggest so much as a name for them 
indicative of any real work to be ac- 
complished. In the absence of such 
a designation, the future occupants of 
these offices have received the some- 


what undignified title of “ buffers,” 
probably from the intermediate posi- 
tion which they will occupy between 
the Senior and Junior Fellows, and 
from the function which they may per- 
form, of breaking the force of any col- 
lision that may hereafter occur be- 
tween these two portions of the Corpo- 
ration. We were surprised to learn 
that this very objectionable scheme 
was so popular with the Junior Fel- 
lows, that the solitary member of that 
body who opposed it scarcely found a 
seconder. It does seem to us that the 
real object in view, viz., the employ- 
ment of £1,600 in improving the posi- 
tion of the Junior Fellows, could be 
effected less objectionably by allocating 
£200 of it, as we have said, to honor 
examinerships, placing the remainin 
£1,400 to the credit of the Tutoria 
fund, and enlarging the Tutorial body 
by two members, taken up, of course, 
from the non-tutor fellows. The tuto- 
rial body being thus enlarged, one of 
its members might be appointed to 
the much-needed chair of Latin, and a 
second might be exclusively dedicated 
to the chair of English Literature, 
which is now held in conjunction with 
other duties. The present condition 
of classical learning in the Univer- 
sity imperatively demands the crea- 
tion of the first-named professorship ; 
and if the Board omit the present op- 
portunity of founding it, they may 
seek in vain for another so favourable. 
It only remains now to advert to 
that part of the Board’s plan in which 
they propose the gradual reduction 
of the Junior Fellowships in number, 
from twenty-eight to twenty-four. 
This is to be effected by omitting to 
elect candidates to second places in 
such years, as two vacancies for Fellow- 
ships may occur. However regret- 
able on many accounts this measure 
may be, and especially as diminishing 
that portion of the Fellows to which 
we must look for original work in 
various departments’ of learning, it is 
we fear a financial necessity, unless 
the funds be provided by either re- 
ducing the number of the Senior Fel- 
lowships below seven, or their value 
below £1,400. The latter is the 
course which we recommended when 
discussing the subject in our June 
number ; but it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the former plan was sug- 
gested so long ago as 1833, by one of 
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the highest of educational authorities. 
The following extract from Hansard 
(vol. xx, page 30), enables us to guess 
what would be Lord Brougham’s ad- 
vice on the present project of abolish- 
ing four of the Junior Fellowships : 


“The Lord Chancellor, with all re- 
for Trinity College, suggested the 
propriety of taking an early opportunity 
of considering the amount of the Senior 
Fellowships; the amount of income de- 
rived frum these Fellowships appeared 
to him too large, and he thought it a 
“tory subject for inquiry, whether they 
ought not to be reduced, in order to in- 
crease the number of the Junior Fellow- 
ships; he thought that when their 
Lordships heard that the average value 
of these Fellowships was £1,700, it was 
time to consider whether the reduction 
of their number, and the increase of the 
number of the Junior Fellowships (he 
did not mean to propose any increase to 
their emoluments, ) would not be useful 
to the respectable seminary to which 
they belonged.” 


As the value of a Senior Fellowship 
is to be henceforth only £1,400 and not 
£1,700 per annum, Lord Brougham’s 
argument for reducing the number 
of these offices is pro tanto weaken- 
éd ; but, on the other hand, the Senior 
Fellows have lighter duties to per- 


form now than they had twenty-five 
years ago, inasmuch as they have 


ven up in the interval several pro- 

essorships ; and if the two proposed 
new places be not absolute sinecures, 
they must relieve the Board of some 
of the superintending and deliberative 
functions now performed by it. Six 
Senior Fellows would be, therefore, 
oe competent for the work 
now to be done, as seven were in 1833, 
more especially as retiring salaries 
have been since then provided for 
any Senior Fellow who is not equal 
to the labours of his office ; under 
these circumstances it deserves careful 
consideration whether the interests of 
the University will be less prejudiced 
by sacrificing four Junior Fellowships, 
or by converting one Senior Fellowship 
into five Junior, and thus preserving 
the whole present number of the Fel- 
lowships intact. 

The Yoo which we have here 
offered for the amendment of the 
forthcoming Queen’s Letter, are the 

contribution which we intend to 
make to the discussion of the College 
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uestion in its financial aspect. Be- 
ore taking leave of that question, how- 
ever, we wish to refer to a statement, 
which the Board has officially pro- 
unded, in a recent letter to Vice- 
hancellor Blackburne. This state- 
ment is to the effect, that the mea- 
sures of reform now about to be con- 
ceded, were in the contemplation of 
the Board prior to the late expressions 
of public opinion as to their necessity ; 
oat were only suspended in conse- 
quence of the “calumnies of the Press,” 
which threw the Board back on a 
defence of their characters. Without 
impugning what logicians call the 
“ethical truth” of this assertion, we 
must observe, that as the Board made 
no outward and visible sign of the gra- 
cious intentions by which they were 
animated, the Press was quite justi- 
fied in ceasing to maintain any longer 
the attitude of silent expectation 
which it had assumed on the issue of 
the Report of the Commissioners of 
1852. Why, it may well demand, were 
the Board so indiscreet as not to give 
the public, or at least the University, 
some inkling of their beneficent de- 
signs? Still more indiscreet was it 
for them to meet what they regarded 
as an attack on their characters, by 
engaging in a desperate defence of 
abuses, which, all the time, they saw 
to be untenable. Nor can we regard 
it as a master-stroke of policy for 
them now to approach the confiding 
ear of the Vice-Chancellor with a reve- 
lation which a hard and sceptical age 
like this will probably slight without 
hesitation. It is a rule of art, that in 
any composition, whether pictorial or 
literary, no incident is fit to be intro- 
duced merely on the grounds of its 
being vrai, if it be not vraisemblable 
as well ; and the incident in question, 
namely, the unanimous intention of 
seven Senior Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege to divest themselves of £400 a- 
year each, in order to add to the effi- 
ciency of the institution—thisincident, 
we say, however real it may be, cer- 
tainly so lacks the semblance of reality, 
that it would be more esthetic of the 
artists to keep it out of sight. 

That the Board were fully aware of 
the necessity for reform in College 
matters we readily allow; the young- 
est freshman was aware of that. 
That they desired to remedy existing 
evils, oa would have been glad to do 
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so at a time as far future as possible, 
Wwe question not. Nay, we will admit, 
that some few of them may have 
cherished vague aspirations of initi- 
ating the necessary reform before they 
themselves should pass from thescene. 
But we all know how long men will 
stand shivering on the brink of a large 
pecuniary sacrifice, before they can 
summon courage to plunge into it; 
and a gentle public pressure saves a 
world of time and mental struggle in 
such cases. 

The case of the old Hebdomadal 
Board at Oxford affords a good illus- 
tration of the extreme deliberateness 
and circumspectness with which such 
bodies approach a reform inimical to 
their own privileges. In the year 
1837, the Duke of Wellington, then 
Chancellor of that University, pro- 
tested against the House of Lords 
entertaining the question of univer- 
sity reform, on the grounds that the 
Hebdomadal Board were actually 
then, and had been for many years, 
engaged in maturing such measures 
of reform as were necessary. The fol- 
lowing are the Duke’s words, as quoted 
from Hansard by the Commissioners, 
(Report p. 7). 


**T am one of those who have long 
been of opinion that some amelioration 
should be made; and very shortly after 
I became Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, I had a correspondence with 
the governing body on that strbject, and 
recommended them to take into con- 
sideration the circumstances in which 
they were placed, and to adopt such ame- 
lioration as might be considered safe and 
necessary. I believe that they have had 
that subject under their consideration 
Jrom that time till now ; and Iam autho- 
rized to say that they are on the road to- 
wards making those inquiries and those 
ameliorations which the noble Lord (the 
Earl of Radnor) has so strongly urged 
upon the House.” 

The Duke repeated his protest the 
following year in stronger terms, and 
gave assurances still more binding, 
that the reforms were forthcoming. 
Our readers know that fourteen years 
afterwards, when Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners visited the University, they 
found the Hebdomadal Board still de- 
liberating, and their deliberations no 
more advanced, apparently, to any 

ractical conclusion, than they were 
in the year 1837. 
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Trinity College, Dublin, too, had its 
Royal Commissioners: but, so mildly 
a so guardedly expressed were their 
“recommendations” on all financial 
questions, so gentle was the touch with 
which they impelled the Board to this 
species of reform, that that body, after 
a slight stagger, quite recovered their 
equilibrium, and took another little 
breathing time of six years to delibe- 
rate further on the subject. A more 
vigorous push has now been applied 
by the Press, and thie gratifying result 
is that the Board are manfully breast- 
ing the tide, and striking out for the 
reform bank, which is now the only 
terra firma left to them. 


Since writing the above, we learn 
that the Board have agreed to found 
a Professorship of Sanscrit and Com- 
parative Philology, with a salary of 
£100 a-year. We must say that we 
think the modest name of Lecturer in 
Sanscrit, which is at present in use 
to designate the officer in question, 
is more appropriate than the pompous 
title Seana by the Board, as long 
as the remuneration of the lecturer’s 
labours amounts to no more than £100 
a-year. Weobjecttothese £100 profes- 
sorships. They often attract, indeed, a 
man of high qualifications, by the stand- 
ing whicha ee issupposed 
to confer; but they do not enable 


him, when appointed, to devote him- 


self exclusively or effectively to the 
duties of his chair. 

If this thorough devotion to his 
subject be expected of him, call him 
a professor, and give him a salary that 
will support him, If it be not, a 
smaller salary will suffice, of course ; 
but so will a less pretentious title. 

We learn also, that the last coopted 
senior fellow, and the six senior of 
the junior fellows, areto receive “com- 
pensation” for the diminished value 
of the bursarship and senior lecture- 
ship. To the principle of compensa- 
tion, no objection can be made; but 
the amount which has been mentioned 
to us appears excessive. The first- 
named gentleman is to receive, beside 
the bursarship at its reduced value 
of £500 a-year, the sum of £350 
a-year for seven years. His successor 
in the bursarship is to get, in addi- 
tion, £300 a-year, for seven years ; 
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and so on: the annual compensation 
being diminished by £50 a-year for 
every succeeding fellow. So liberal 
a scale of compensation as this ap- 

quite inconsistent with a state 
of the finances that is supposed to 
justify the Fellows in omitting to make 
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any improvement in the salaries of 
the underpaid professors. 

We cannot believe, however, that 
either this omission, or the neglect to 
found a professorship of Latin instead 
of one of the “bufterships,” will es- 
cape or survive criticism. 


ARTIST LIFE IN ROME. 


CHAPTER I. 


Artist life in Rome! To many, but, 
alas, only to the uninitiated, these 
words will convey none but pleasant 
thoughts of hopes fulfilled, ambitions 
realized—a life of sunshine, crowned, 
it may be, by a death of fame. 

Alas! how painfully the reverse is 
the fact. Those who have lived long 
in Rome, and have observed well, will 
feel the bitter truth of that which 
will, doubtless, appear to the many, 
the result of a morbid and perverted 
imagination. By the incredulous our 


tale will be received as an exception, 
while the experienced will recognise 


it rather as an instance of a rule. 

A group of young men, variously 
clothed as regarded their general dress, 
but all wearing a large bow of black 
crape upon their hats and caps, were 
assembled in the Café Greco, a place 
much resorted to by English and other 
artists, and situated in the Via Con- 
dotti. It was nearly mid-day—the 
place had a deserted and desolate 
appearance, the counter was covered 
with empty cupsand half-filled saucers, 
and rendered additionally untidy. by 
innumerable rings of milk and coffee, 
broken rolls, half-eaten cakes, the 
sprinklings of sugar, and decapitated 
egg-shells. From the principal room 
a long kind of corridor extended, still 
redolent of bad tobacco, and enveloped 
in the mystic fumes of the seductive 
weed. 

The party, fourteen or fifteen in num- 
ber, sat irregularly disposed around, 
or standing about several small white 
marble tables; they were conversing 
sadly and in an under-tone; the ab- 
sence of all appearance of any refresh- 
ment near them, and the frequent 
consultation of the clock, plainly in- 
dicated that they were awaiting some 
message or signal to sally forth. The 
subject of their conversation was in- 


deed sad. A young man in the flush 
of health, and all the pride of youth- 
ful vigour, had been suddenly attacked 
with malaria fever while unconscious 
of his danger—for he had but lately 
arrived—he was making a sketch, at 
sun-set, in the Campagna. Feeling 
himself ill, but not choosing to “give 
under,” as he considered it, he had 
pursued his usual vocations for two 
days, at the end of which he deter- 
mined to free himself from the pain- 
ful sense of oppression which over- 
whelmed him; he joined a merry party 
at the Lepre, and in the excitement 
of wine and agreeable companionship 
so far succeeded in his object, that it 
was not until the following morning 
that his disorder again attracted the 
per fellow’s attention. He awoke 
burning with fever, and endeavoured 
to rise, but in vain; and at a late 
hour, the woman who came daily to 
make his bed, found him alternately 
scorched with fever and shivering. 
Few days passed before he was pro- 
nounced in a hopeless state, and on 
the ninth day he breathed his last. 
He was a general favourite, and his 
fellow-students, anxious to show their 
respect and friendship, had determined 
to follow his remains to their final 
home. 

“Ts it true,” said a young man 
whose fair hair, bright blue eyes, an 
clear complexion, contrasted strangel 
with the dark locks, enormous beard, 
and fierce moustache of a large-made 
but handsome fellow upon whose arm 
he leaned, “‘is it true that Freeling is 
coming out?” 

“So true,” replied one of the group, 
“that he is already here; and I am 
fearful that he should come in before 
we are gone; it would be but a sad wel- 
come to Rome we could give him,— 
but perhaps he has already been” —— 
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“Hist ! Cameriere! Botteghe!” cried 
the youth, in a louder voice, “ vi sono 
lettere per il Signor Freeling ?” 

“Si, Signor,” replied the obsequious 
waiter. 

“Dunque non 8 stato qui st& Mat- 
tina!” 


“ Eccellenza, no!” 

“He will surely be here, for I left 
a note some days back telling him he 
would probably find some——How 
late it is!” 

The words had scarcely escaped his 
lips, when the glass-door flew sud- 
denly open, and a youth, whose whole 
expression, glad, riant, joyous, was so 
full of life, that the coldest heart must 
have felt its reviving influence, dashed 
into the room, upsetting a table in his 
way, and stood grasping a friend in 
each hand, in the midst of the as- 
sembled group. 

“Oh! reeling |” 

“Ah! Lawless, how are you, my 
dear fellow? how well you look! how 
strange! How delighted I am to be 
among you! Whataday! Dio mio!— 
you see I have soon learned the bad 
words. Did you know I was here? 
I should have been with you half an 
hour ago, but I could not help going 
= the — just to take a look—— 
what a sky! how beautiful! how 

icturesque! and those queer devils! 
hat in the name of all that’s gro- 
tesque are they? where do they come 
from !—What a lucky dog I am to be 
here!” and the happy outh again 
shook his friend heartily by the hand. 
“But you can’t think,” he ran on, 
“you can’t conceive the fuss I had to 
— ome the heat, the 
er, the malaria, the’—— Struck 
by the peculiar expression which, de- 
spite themselves, spread over the faces 
of his listeners, Freeling paused,— 
looked inquiringly at them, and for 
the first time perceivin the crape, 
which was upon all their hata, at once 
understood the whole. Turning very 
pale, he sat down without speaking ; 
then mastering his emotions, by a 
as effort, he said, “ Not Grenfell, 
surely.” 


y. 

“Oh, no,” said the youth whom he 
had addressed as Lawless, “ Grenfell 
is quite well, but is not in Rome just 
now.” Evidently relieved, Freelin 
asked for further information ; = 
expressing his great and natural sym- 
pathy, as in a few words the facts 
were detailed to him, hastily rose, and 
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declared his intention of going with 
them to the funeral. 

“Indeed, my dear Freeling, you 
shall not,” said the one who had been 
the chief speaker, “I will not suffer 
you to do so; and I, although I was 
poor Freeman’s friend, will stay with 
you. You will understand,” he said. 
turning to his companions, “I shall 
scarcely be less with you. Come, 
Freeling, I cannot bear to think of 
this sad welcome. Come with me. 
We will go to the Forum;” and taking 
the arm of the young stranger, he 
sallied forth. The least clear-sighted 
might have seen the wisdom as well 
as the kindness of this act ; the shock 
to Freeling who, full of life and animal 
enjoyment, was thus suddenly brought 
in contact with death, in the very 
form most calculated to make a vivid 
impression, was painful in the extreme; 
for some distance he walked silently by 
the side of his companion, who did not 
attempt to interrupt his meditations, 
wisely trusting to the novelty and 
beauty of the scenes to which he was 

iding him to dispel or, at least, al- 
eviate the mournful feelings which 
so plainly possessed his heart; nor 
was he mistaken. As they approached 
the Piazza Colonna, Freeling, with a 
— sigh, aroused himself from 
nis reverie; he pressed his friend’s 


arm in tacit meee of his 


kindness, and struck, as t anny 
turned the corner of the Piazza, by 
the column of Antoninus rearing its 
beautiful shaft proudly against the 
intense azure of the sky, he abruptly 
paused, and broke forth into repeated 
exclamations of delight. Letters from 
home, too, which he found awaiting 
him at the Post Office, full of love, 
and that affection which hides its own 
sorrows in anticipation of the pleasure 
of its object, combined with the bright 
air and glorious sky to soothe and win 
him from darker thoughts; and by 
thetime the friendsreached the Forum 
of Trajan, a close observer only would 
have detected any thing in his appear- 
ance beyond the natural excitement 
of a young and ardent man on first 
beholding the monuments of t 
greatness, and indulging in the fullest 
extent in the host of delightful asso- 
ciations and glad visions which they 
conjure up in all, but chiefly in the 
heart of a painter. They wandered 
on, and Freeling stood absorbed be- 
neath the majestic arches of the Tem- 
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- of Peace, his whole soul exalted, 
is very frame expanded, and his 
fine face literally beaming with the 


— which rushed through his 
min 


He remained for some minutes si- 
lent, and unconscious of any presence 
beyond the creations of his own ex- 
cited imagination; then, as if afraid to 
trust himself longer, he strode rapidly 
on, followed by Lawless, who, with an 
enviable good taste, refrained from 
offering any interruption to the young 
painter’s thoughts. How rarely is it 
that human vanity will suffer even 
nature’s works to make their own im- 
pression, or, that one is not compelled 
to listen to some pitiful egotism, while 
one’s whole soul, with every chord 
struck by the hand of Divinity, is 
thrilling beneath the majesty of some 
wonder-work of God! 

Freeling, however, thus fortunate in 
his companion, drank deeply of the 
cup offered to his thirst : he wandered 
for hours, in irrepressible pleasure, a 
pleasure almost painful in its intensity, 
and which found vent only in a deeper 
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sigh, a more profound absorption, or 
some brief expletive of delight. Turn- 
ing suddenly to Lawless, and stretch- 
ing out his hand in that frank and 
aay courtesy which is so irresist- 
ible, he said, laughingly— 

“My dear fellow, how do you do? 
What a bear you must think me; 
indeed I had utterly lost you ; let me 
receive your pardon and we will re- 
turn ;—and pray take me back by 
some quiet way, for I am weary ; mind 
and body seem alike exhausted !” And 
taking his friend’s arm, they walked 
on, Freeling carefully abstaining from 
any remark on what he had seen or 
felt. Having taken some dinner at 
the Lepre, casa rinommata, the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in 
searching for a studio, and this being 
accomplished, in finding a lodging. 
Having taken two small but tolerabl 
furnished rooms in the Laurina, Freel- 
ing, bidding his friend good night, re- 
turned to his hotel, and, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, gave himself up 
to the busy thoughts of which his 
heart was full. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue events of that day left upon Freel- 
ing’s mind ‘an impression which no 
time or circumstances sufficed to erase, 
and laid the foundation of a melan- 
choly which, in the brief period of his 
after life, never entirely deserted him. 

Naturally of an imaginative turn, 
the peculiarity of his advent to the 
Eternal City took a strong hold 
upon his mind ; the English burial 
ground became the favourite resort of 
the young painter, and for several 
weeks after his arrival, was his con- 
stant attraction whenever he could 
break away from the friends, of whom 
his delightful manners and fine temper 
hourly increased the number. Upon 
these occasions he returned to his 
home pale and thoughtful, nor could 
any persuasions draw him for that 
night into society of any kind: by 
degrees this wore off, but that spot 
continued at all times to be his 
favourite place of meditation. The 
disposition of Freeling, perhaps it 
would be more just to say his tempera- 
ment, for that, after all, seems to be 
the real despot, was aos highly 
sensitive, and to the last degree excit- 
able, he indulged in all emotions, 


whether of pain or pleasure, in an 
equally intense degree; his a 
though rarely called forth, was as wil 
as his melancholy was profound, and 
there were times when the joyousness 
natural to his age, and indeed to him- 
self, broke forth with an almost un- 
controllable power, and carried him 
into excesses of which he was at the 
time wholly unconscious. The same 
energy thus displayed in his = 
was equally observable in his physi 
conformation; he never walked as 
other men, either dreaming along the 
streets, or over the broad campagna, 
wholly absorbed in thought or spe- 
culation, or flying as if life and death 
depended on his speed. In his studio 
only, his powers seemed under perfect 
control; there, he appeared conscious 
of the presence of some higher influ- 
ence, some mightier will, presiding 
over his destinies and directing his 
willing energies. Once there, he work- 
ed earnestly, and with that deep en- 
thusiasm and trusting faith, against 
which the difficulties of art, tremen- 
dous as they are, give way like walls 
of sand beneath the rush of a moun- 
tain torrent. In a few months the 
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result of his steady and well-directed 
application became evident ; his works 
ew into life and beauty beneath 
1is hand, and the amazing talent of 
Spencer F reeling became the subject 
of conversation and congratulation 
among his friends, and the envy of 
the few whose self-love was wounded 
by his manifest and acknowledged 
superiority. But it was not in his 
profession alone that Freeling assum- 
ed an important position ; his perfect 
temper, and an innate sense of justice 
which seemed to free him from all 
natural weaknesses, enabling him to 
judge with impartiaiity, and to sepa- 
rate right from wrong, under what- 
ever disguise it might appear, added 
to straightforwardness and courage, 
in carrying out whatever his con- 
science told him to be just, soon made 
him the arbiter of all disputes, and 
the rectifier of the petty abuses exist- 
ing in the little circle, with whose pe- 
culiar existence we have to do; and 
thus, although the junior of the 
eater half of his companions in 
me, he found himself unconsciously 
the admitted head of his artist breth- 
ren, a position which, ere long, 
proved to be one of frequent annoy- 
ance, laying its unwilling occupant 
open to misconstruction and unmerit- 
ed abuse, from the party to whom 
his talents, and the general affection, 
made him obnoxious. 

Among the minority thus formed, 
was a man whose aversion to Freel- 
ing seemed to increase in an exact 
ratio with his popularity. Diametri- 
cally his reverse in all respects, it 
appeared almost natural that an en- 
mity should exist between them. His 
face, small, dark, and partially ob- 
scured by a large black beard, long 
hair, and grisly moustache, wore an 
expression singularly evil; his small 
round black eye never seemed to re- 
ceive a light upon its sunken orb, but 
from time to time flashed with a kind 
of lurid brightness, painful to look 
upon, and then with a glance of sinis- 
ter joy, resumed its usual downcast 

sition; his nose was aquiline in 

orm, but of that coarse breadth of 
nostril which bespeaks, with strong 
passions, an utter absence of refine- 
ment ; it ran upwards from the point, 
giving it the appearance of a perpe- 
tual sneer, which contrasted strangely 
with the bland and wily smile, gener- 
ally playing about a mouth, which, 
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as far as could be seen, was well 
formed. Inattractive as ef appear 
this portrait, it is nevertheless true 
that Crawford, its original, exercised 
no inconsiderable influence over the 
students of Rome. 

Great musical talent, and much ap- 
parent courtesy, added to satirical 
powers of no mean order, sufficed at 
once to ensnare and retain his victims; 
we use the word advisedly, for it had 
been remarked frequently that few 
escaped unscathed from the intimacy 
of this man. The greater number, 
as if under the influence of some ma- 
lignant spell, gradually disappeared 
from their accustomed resorts, their 
faces became rarely and more rarely 
visible in the church ; their places 
constantly vacant at the academy ; 
their studios were left deserted ; and 
when by accident they were seen, 
their pale faces and dissipated looks 
told but too truly of late hours and 
undue excitement; and those were 
not wanting who boldly attributed to 
his evil persuasions and example the 
absolute ruin of one or two promising 
and amiable young men. 

To Freeling’s frank and manly 
spirit this man had from the first in- 
spired an antipathy which he could 
with difficulty conceal ; and the stories 
which he daily heard relating to 
the dangerous influence he possessed 
soon confirmed his dislike ; and from 
ordinary civility, he soon treated him 
with the most distant politeness, and 
before many months had elapsed, 
they passed each other as perfect 
strangers. 

This result, so much desired by 
Freeling, had been assiduously avoid- 
ed by Crawford. For a long time he 
affected to be perfectly unconscious 
of any change in his friend, as he per- 
sisted in calling Spencer, and, when 
weary and out of patience, the man- 
ner of the latter left him no alterna- 
tive but to admit the fact, he as- 
sumed the air of an injured and 
forgiving man, who, with a degree of 
magnanimity highly commendable, 
attributed the change to some mis- 
construction on the part of Freeling, 
and therefore did not suffer it ma- 
terially to interfere with his own feel- 
ings of attachment. 

Things were in this position, when 
one day Freeling, thinking of any 
thing in the world but of what he was 
doing, stepped carelessly upon a 
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broken stone of the Piazza steps, with 
difficulty saving himself from a severe 
fall by catching at the balustrade. A 
book, containing an immense number 
of outlines from the works of Raf- 
faelle fell from his hand, and the con- 
tents were scattered around him. 
Laughing at his own folly, he stooped 
to gather them up. Crawford was 
ascending the steps at the same time, 
and hastening forward, picked up se- 
veral of the dispersed leaves, and with 
a bland smile presented them to 
Freeling, who received the attention 
with courteous but freezing pate 
ness, and raising his hat passed on. 

Thinking this an opportunity too 
favourable to be lost, Crawford fol- 
lowed, and placing himself, by a slight 
spring, on the same level with the 
young painter, said, in a voice of as- 
sumed frankness : 

“ Come, Freeling, there are few men 
in the world for whom I would take 
so much trouble ; but my feelings 
towards you are of no ordinary kind, 
and I am seriously hurt by your con- 
duct, and wish to ask you in what 
way, by word or deed, I have offended 
you.” 


“Tn none, sir,” replied Freeling, 


and passed on. 

“But in that case, have I not some 
cause of complaint?’ persevered 
Crawford. “Have I not a right to 
demand some explanation of the 
change which has come over your 
manner, and interrupted our friend- 
ship.” 

“Mr. Crawford,” said Freeling, 
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calmly pausing as he spoke, and 
standing erect and haughtily before 
him, “you compel me, reluctantly, to 
put an abrupt termination to this in- 
terview. You have used the word 
‘friendship’ as applicable to our in- 
tercourse ; you must be aware, as 
well as I am, that no approach to a 
feeling for which I have so profound 
a respect, ever existed between us; 
what of courtesy has been exchanged, 
has been on your part disagreeable 
and wholly unsought by me ; and on 
my own, forced and constrained. We 
are not made even for companions ; 
and I reserve to myself more strictly 
than any other the privilege of choos- 
ing my own friends.” 

A young man, an Italian, ascended 
the steps at this moment and joined 
the party, unconscious of the peculiar 
nature of their conversation, but evi- 
dently surprised to see them in such 
close intercourse. Extending his 
hand to Freeling, and bending his 
head to Crawford, an involuntary 
shudder passed over his frame, as he 
surveyed for a moment their strangely 
contrasted faces. Raising his hat, 
Freeling took the arm of Paolo Sil- 
vani, and walked to the opposite 
branch of the double stairs, leaving 
Crawford pale and confounded. For 
a moment he watched the retreating 
forms of the two friends, then curling 
his thin lip with suppressed rage, he 
laughed a bitter ns sarcastic laugh, 
and turning on his heel descended 
the steps. A demon was awakened 
in his soul ! 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Time fied on; the Holy Week, with 
all its showy and brilliant spectacles, 
had drawn to a close. At first in 
crowds, and latterly one by one, the 
butterflies of the Roman season had 
vanished, and the streets resumed 
once more their deserted and desolate 
appearance. The Pincian was, in its 
accepted meaning, the Pincian no 
more ; and the Forum, the Colosseum, 
and the Capitol no longer rang with 
the merry voicesof thoughtless youth, 
or the querulous criticism of enthusi- 
astic sexagenarians. A solitary wan- 
derer might now and then be seen, 
book in hand, studying the mighty 
relics of departed greatness ; or here 
and there, a painter, seated under the 


shade of a huge brown-holland um- 
brella, singing at his work, which was 
his happiness, and enjoying the deli- 
cious breeze, the bright sun, and the 
glorious sky. By degrees this, too, 
passed away ; the sun rose brighter 
and fiercer every morning, and set more 
gorgeously each night ; summer had 
come in truth: the heat became in- 
sufferable ; the glare of the cloudless 
sun painful in its brilliant monotony. 
At mid-day the shops were all closed, 
and no one ventured to walk abroad, 
save upon urgent necessity. At dis- 
tant intervals might be seen a man, 
or more frequently a woman (for Ro- 
man men are by no means less selfish 
than the generality of their sex), 
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ereeping under the narrow strips of 
shade cast by the projecting roofs, 
and flitting across the sunlight, when 
compelled to leave the precarious 
shelter, as if afraid of being scorched. 
Night, and the earliest hours of 
morning, were the sole seasons of en- 
joyment, and they were indeed lovely. 
It was past midnight; a silence 
so dead that you might hear your 
own heart beat sientl, undisturbed, 
around the vast precincts of the Colos- 
seum ; the air was still, and the broad 
moonlight poured through the count- 
less arches of the majestic ruin, which 
rose in solemn and indescribable gran- 
deur against the blue sky. In the 
centre of the arena Spencer Freeling 
sat, motionless as a statue, his arms 
folded, his head bent low upon his 
breast, and his dark eyes fixed intently 
upon the ground. He had sought 
this, his frequent haunt, vexed and 
irritated, and for a few minutes after 
his arrival he had paced hurriedly up 
and down ; but his heart, ever sus- 
ceptible, had, ere long, yielded to the 
voluptuous softness of the air, added 
to the intense calm and speaking 
beauty of the scene around him, and 
he sank, half unconsciously, upon the 
stone which supports the cross in the 
middle of the vast space. Presently 
he arose, and, seeking a less conspicu- 
ous position, stood, leaning against a 
broken column, and indulging, forget- 
ful of the petty annoyances of the 
world, in a reverie resembling adream, 
by its utter abstraction from the pre- 
sent. By degrees, the current of his 
thoughts became sad; the silence, 
almost awful in its unbroken intensity, 
» began to oppress his spirit ; the vast 
shadows, lengthening around him, 
seemed to advance threateningly on- 
wards ; the thin, transparent tre ame 
rising from the earth, making unrea 
and dreamy the foundations of the 
enormous pile : all pressed upon his 
mind ; slowly and dimly, familiar 
figures passed before him, home faces 
bent their yes sadly and mournfully 
upon him ; his thoughts reverted to 
his arrival in Rome, his first visit to 
the place in which he stood ; thence. 
by an easy transition to his frien 
Lawless, and the incidents of his life ; 
his companions, Crawford, Strange, 
Paolo, passed before him with areality 
and vividness which almost startled 
him. As the last-named person pre- 
sented himself to Freeling’s excited 
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mind, his brow darkened, and hastil 
throwing around him a heavy cloa 
which, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, he always carried, he 
rose abruptly from hisrecumbent posi- 
tion, and walked forward. 

A step, hurried, furtive, close to 
him, struck upon his ear. He turned, 
without a moment’s hesitation, into 
the deep shade of the arch through 
which he still detected the retreatin 
steps, and stood alone in the broa 
space beyond the outer wall. Nota 
soul was near save a solitary sentinel, 
who slept heavily at his post. 

Freeling listened attentively ; the 
solemn stillness was unbroken, and, 
at last, persuaded that the sound was 
the result of his own excited mental 
condition, he determined to seek a 
book he had left on the stone step, 
and return home. As he passed again 
through the thick gloom, the impres- 
sion that some one was near him 
pressed upon his heart, and, despite 
the natural bravery of his nature, a 
cold shudder ran through his frame. 
He paused ; a sound, like the hard 
setting of a man’s teeth, came dis- 
tinctly to his ear ; he reached forward 
his hand, it met nothing but the soft 
air ; he listened, and again annoyed 
by his own folly passed on. It was 
no folly, cenaiy was near him. 
Freeling drew suddenly back ; the air 
wasagitated, as by the passage of some- 
thing swiftly throughit ; aslight gleam 
passed within a foot of his eyes, and 
a dagger pierced through the folds of 
his cloak, grazing his arm, which, on 
the impulse of the moment, he had 
stretched forward. A sound, like the 
glance of a knife against some hard 
substance, immediately followed by a 
suppressed groan, broke distinctly the 
silence of the night, and a heavy body 
fell prostrate at Freeling’s feet. 

ith asingle bound, Freeling stood 
in the arena. Recovering, in a few 
seconds, from the agitation naturally 
resulting from the conviction that he 
had escaped the knife of an assassin, 
his first thought was to awaken the 
sentinel. Something, he knew not 
what, prevented his doing so; a 
strange, undefinable anxiety took pos- 
session of his soul ; he gazed fixedly 
into the gloomy arch ; a low, gurgling 
sound, mingled with sighs of intense 
suffering, drove the blood back upon 
his heart. He advanced a few steps 
nearer ; he listened with strained and 
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attention ; the sound continued, 

with an uncontrollable shudder, 
Freeling felt convinced that a man 
was bleeding to death in the recess. 

Once impressed with this horrible 
conviction, Freeling’s mind was too 
noble to hesitate a second as to his 
course. Closing his eyes, to accustom 
himself to the darkness, he advanced 
cautiously into the archway ; a deep 
groan, too terrible, too real in its an- 
guish, to admit of a moment’s doubt, 
caused him to hasten his steps. 

At this instant a bright gleam of 
summer lightning illumined the vault, 
and enabled Freeling to discover upon 
the ground, within a few inches from 
his feet, the figure of a man ; kneel- 
ing down, and extending his hand, he 
felt it suddenly come in contact with 
moistened clothes ; a single touch con- 
vinced him that that moisture was 
blood. 

Freeling felt his brain turn cold as 
ice ; again the man groaned, but more 
faintly—lifeseemed ebbing fast. Con- 

uering his feelings, Freeling lifted 
the ie with but little effort ; it was 
that of a slight and delicately formed 
man. As he raised it, a presentiment, 
the most horrible, rushed to his heart ; 
a cold sweat gathered upon his brow, 
and his knees shook, not with the 
burden, but intense agitation, as he 
tottered into the light. The head of 
the wounded man hung back, and for 
some seconds Freeling strove vainly 
to bring himself to look upon the face. 
Mastering, by a strong effort, the fear 
which thus unnerved him, he turned 
his head slowly and firmly round, his 
teeth hard set, his brow contracted 
and raised. With an involuntary cry 
of horror, Freeling dropped the body 
upon the ground ; the face hideously 
distorted, pale, haggard, and stained 
with bl received the full light of 
the moon, and “ Paolo, poor Paolo !” 
burst from Freeling’s lips, as he sunk 
on his knees by the now lifeless body 
of Silvani. 

The necessity for instanbaction soon 
aroused Freeling. For afew minutes 
he paused, and, mentally thanking 

that he had not awakened the 
sentinel, considered briefly and calmly 
what to do. His first step was to 
carry the wounded man into the shade 
of an archway screened by overhang- 
ing shrubs from observation, and then 
to light a small roll of wax taper, 
which, in common with his painter 
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brethren, he always carried for the 
convenience of finding his way up the 
staircase of his humble home ; this 
done, he proceeded carefully to ex- 
amine the nature and extent of the 
injury. To his surprise and joy he 
found that the wound, which had bled 
profusely, was, though wide and se- 
vere, so superficial, that, little as he 
knew of surgery, he was at once con- 
vinced that it was but of small moment; 
a heavy contusion upon the left tem- 
ple explained the youth’s death-like 
condition, and, at the same time, dis- 
pelled, in a great measure, the diffi- 
culties of Freeling’s position ; he un- 
tied his cravat, and tearing the lining 
from his cap, the crown of which was 
filled with wool, to prevent the heat 
of the sun passing through, he suc- 
ceeded in stanching the blood, and 
binding up the wound. Leaving the 
body, he then hastened to a small rill 
which runs by the side of the arch of 
Constantine, and filling his cap with 
fresh water, returned, and, by slow 
degrees, so far restored the unhappy 
boy, that he was able to stand. He, 
however, appeared wholly unconscious 
of what had passed, and followed 
Freeling’s whispered directions with 
the simple obedience of a child. Think- 
ing him sufficiently recovered to leave 
a proximity perilous to both, under 
their present circumstances, Freelin 
returned to the eventful archway, an 
soon found a beautiful stiletto, which 
was lying on the ground. Hastily 
wiping it in the long grass, he put it 
into his pocket, and, extinguishing the 
light, regained Paolo. assing his 
strong arm round his waist, he lifted, 
rather than aided him through the 
briars and underwood, and sallied 
forth. 

The moon was nearly down, and, 
thankful for the comparativeobscurity, 
which enabled him to give much more 
assistance to Paolo, than he could 
otherwise have done without obser- 
vation, for people were already stirring, 
they passed slowly through the arch 
of Titus, by the Forum, into the nar- 
row Via Alessandrina. 

Here two gensd’armes suddenl 
stopped them, and demanded their 
business. 

Freeling muttered, “Un poco brio,” 
andslipping five pauls into the spokes- 
man’shand, they wereallowed to pass. 

With frequent pauses, and by slow 
degrees, they reached the Piazza St. 
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Apostoli, and here, to his infinite re- 
lief, Freeling saw a fiacre ; a large 
bribe induced the driver to turn his 
horses’ heads, and lifting Paolo into 
the crazy vehicle, he ordered him to 







THREE weeks passed away, and Paolo 
still continued the occupant of Freel- 
ing’s bed, the object of his solicitude 
and care. The concussion had been 
severe, and for many days the pa- 
tient’s mind wandered, unrelieved by 
the slightest interval of lucidity. From 
his ravings, however, incoherent as 
they were, he gathered sufficient to 
convince him that he had been the 
intended victim of Paolo’s knife; al- 
though, with that peculiar and unac- 
countable reserve which, upon one 
point, is so often observable in the 
most marked cases of delirium, from 
whatever cause arising, he carefully 
avoided, or seemed to avoid, all allu- 
sion to the motive prompting him to 
the commission of such anact. That 
having killed his friend (as he consid- 
ered he had), he had failed to put an 
end to his own life, appeared the most 
bitter thought upon which the dis- 
tempered imagination of the unhappy 
Paolo dwelt; and fearful, from the 
terrible words which under this ex- 
citement escaped him, that he would 
again attempt his own destruction, he 
was never, even for a moment, left 
alone. 

Freeling had found himself com- 
pelled to admit the real state of the 
case to his kind friend, Dr. D——, 
but to all others, save one, Paolo’s 
illness was attributed to a fall from 
a height in the Colosseum. This 
second confidant was a woman about 
thirty-five years of age, who, through 
all the temptations and dangers which 
beset the life of a model, had pre- 
served a character absolutely without 
reproach. She had been beautiful, 
and her figure still retained a perfec- 
tion of proportion and a degree of na- 
tural grace, which, added to a won- 
derful power of continuing in almost 
any attitude, made her in high request 
among the painters. Freeling had 
studied much from this woman; and 
having been, in seasons of difficulty 
and afijiction, very kind to her, she 
had conceived for him the most de- 


CHAPTER IV. 
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drive to the Piazza di Spagna. They 
reached Freeling’s lodgings just as the 
first ray of morning fell cold and gray 
upon the turrets of the church of the 
Trinita di Monte. 


voted and almost reverential attach- 
ment. 

Certain of her trustworthiness, 
Freeling had not hesitated to confide 
to her a secret which involved conse- 
quences the most terrible. The doc- 
tor was, of course, beyond all doubt ; 
and although he could not disguise 
from himself the peculiarity of his 
en should the real nature of 

>a0lo’s illness transpire, he in a short 
time dismissed all personal uneasiness 
from his mind, satisfying himself with 
the assurance that the secret was safe 
in the keeping of his friend, and 
scarcely less so in the bosom of the 
faithful Minacucia, and that no hu- 
man eye had witnessed the events of 
that momentous night. In this he 
greatly erred ! 

One day, Freeling was sitting by 
the bedside of Paolo (who had slept 
for some hours more tranquilly than 
usual), intently reading a book which 
he had just received from England, 
a present from a younger brother. He 
had lingered over the few affectionate 
words with which it was inscribed to 
him, and had ere long become deeply 
interested in its contents. It was 
Carlyle’s “ Heroesand Hero Worship,” 
a book well calculated to impress 
deeply his poetic temperament. The 
day was nearly spent ; and by a mental 
effort, Freeling was on the point of 
tearing himself from the book, in order 
to take a little exercise before thenight 
fell, when a slight movement of the 
sleeper, as he had deemed him, made 
him turn abruptly round. The eyes 
of Paolo were open, and their expres- 
sion, though full of wonder, not un- 
mingled with terror, was so changed 
that Freeling felt immediately con- 
vinced that the crisis was safely past, 
and that his senses were restored. 

In a moment, the peril to the pa- 
tient of his sudden recognition of a 
man whom he so plainly conceived to 
be dead rushed through Freeling’s 
mind, and for a second he hesitated 
what to do. While still undecided, 
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Paolo raised himself on one hand from 
the bed, and cautiously extending the 
other, with a look half terrified, half 
hopeful and affectionate, he touched 
Freeling’s cheek. As he felt it resist 
his timid and nervous finger, a faint, 
but inexpressibly glad and joyous 
sound broke from his lips, and a smile, 
bright as a pardoned angel’s when the 
gates of paradise open to his prayers, 
2d over his face; and overcome 
y the exertion and his strong emo- 
tion, he sank back upon the pil- 
low, and sobbed like a child. Deeply 
affected, but at the same time greatly 
relieved, Freeling leaned over his bed 
and endeavoured to calm him, telling 
him he had been very ill, and must 
be very quiet, or he would be much 
worse again. 

“O, Freeling,” sobbed the poor fel- 
low, regardless of his cautions, “I 
have indeed been ill. I have had such 
fearful dreams! Do you know,” he 
continued, clasping Freeling’s hand 
convulsively within his own, “ I 
thought you were dead! I thought 


—let me see ;—yes, I thought, too, 
they said I killed you! Then Ithought 
I was dying, and that you came every 


night, and often in the day, like an 
avenging angel, with a look !—oh, 
Freeling, such an awful look!—mourn- 
ful, reproachful, terrible!” and Paolo 
covered his face with both hands. 
“But now I know it was all a dream 
—all! You are quite well, are you 
not?” said he, speaking more rapidly, 
and gazing with a look of strange in- 
quiry upon Freeling’s face, pale with 
constant watching and want of rest. 
“But where am I? What are these?” 
he continued, more agitatedly, placing 
his hand upon the bandages round his 
temples. “ And this! thzs/” shrieked 
Paolo, tearing from the half-healed 
wound the recent plaister. “Then it 
is true ; you did, you false villain, you 
did love her! and I killed you for your 
falsehood! I struck well then—once 
well !—but failed here!’ dashing his 
mad fingers into the bleeding wound. 
“T failed here!” he shrieked, his fine 
face assuming an expression absolutel 
fearful. “But this time!”—a laugh 
terrible in its idiot fury broke from 
his blackened and foaming lips, as 
Freeling’s strong arm hurled him back 
upon the bed, and with almost super- 
human force held the madman, for he 
was nothing else, firmly down. 

The paroxysm was brief, but fierce 
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—often Freeling’s utmost might barely 
sufficed to prevent the horrible design 
of the sufferer. After many fruitless 
attempts, Freeling succeeded in catch- 
ing the eye of the poor sufferer, who, 
muttering, “Hisghost!” and shivering 
as with a death ague, sank back. 
Gradually the shiverings became less 
frequent—his eyes closed, and utterly 
exhausted, he fell suddenly into a 
heavy but painful slumber. 

By the advice of Dr. D——, Freel- 
ing no longer attended him; and as 
by slow degrees he recovered his men- 
tal and physical strength, the truth 
was carefully broken to him. Once 
restored to consciousness, no persua- 
sion could induce him to see Freeling. 
Whenever the name even was men- 
tioned, a shudder passed over his 
frame; and nothing sufficed to rouse 
him for a moment from the lethargy of 
adespair which seemed to darken daily 
as his senses became more perfect, and 
his memory of facts more distinct. 

In the interval preceding the re- 
lapse of Paolo, Freeling, anxious to 
lose in constant employment the pain- 
ful ideas connected with this atrocious 
attempt on the part of Paolo, had 
worked almost incessantly during the 
hours not occupied by his attendance 
upon the unfortunate — ; and hay- 
ing left his studio only for the pur- 
pose of exercise, and at seasons when 
other men were either in bed or at 
the caffé, he had come but little in 
contact with his usual companions— 
Strange, Lawless, and one or two 
others excepted. 

Deeply aes with his own feel- 
ings, i reeling had noticed no change 
in the manner of any one to himself, 
and was therefore not less surprised 
than annoyed when, a few days after 
Paolo’s second attack, he observed a 
marked coolness in the salutations of 
nearly the whole of a number of men 
whom he accidentally encountered 
upon the Pincian hill. Too proud not 
to resent instantly the slightest mani- 
festatiow of such a feeling, he bowed 
with the utmost haughtiness, and 
with a flushed cheek and kindling eye 
passed on. 

The next day, Freeling sought his 
studio early; his rest had been dis- 
turbed ; and after ascertaining from 
Minacucia, Paolo’s condition, he had, 
a little after daybreak, left his home. 
In a state of mind most unusual to 
him, he entered his beloved retreat: 
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jt seemed cold and cheerless. He set 
his pallette: the colours were all too 
moist or too dry ; his brushes had been 
badly washed. He a one picture 
after another upon the easel—some- 
thing there was wrong in each : this, 
too cold—that, hot and foxy—a third, 
ill-drawn—a fourth, nearly completed, 
and which he had left the day before 
in @ most satisfactory state, out of 
harmony, and in a mass. 

Throwing his pallette on one side, 
Freeling sat down ; and resisting no 
longer the strange and painful sensa- 
tion of anxiety which oppressed him, 
he buried his face in his hands, and 
thought moodily over the events of 
the last month. 

He had been thus disagreeably oc- 
eupied some time when a knock at 
the door aroused him. “Entrate,” 
cried Freeling, petulantly. The door 
slowly opened, and Lawless walked 


in. 

“Well,” said Freeling, “ how long 
have you thought it necessary to await 
permission to enter my room ?” 

Lawless advanced, and extending 
his hand, said: “I did not know 
whether you were alone.” 

“ My friends are mostly yours—or 

” said Freeling, with a peculiar 
cubano, looking steadily, almost 
severely, into Lawless’ eyes, who, 
however, did not flinch. 

“Come, sit down, Lawless, some- 
thing has made me cross to-day and 
wretched ; but I do not see why you 
should suffer on that account. Sit 
down, and tell me the news, for I have 
heard nothing the last month.” 

Lawless sat down, but here his 
obedience ceased, for he was silent. 
Freeling rose and paced rapidly up 
and down the room, then suddenly 
stopping before his friend, said, pas- 
sionately : “Come, Lawless, out with 
it!—I know you have somethin 
painful to tell me: out with it. 

am neither a child nor a woman, and 
am prepared for most things!” 

Law ate, be, rose, and putting his 
hand into ling’s, said : “ Indeed, 
my dear fellow, I don’t know how 
to say what I wish; you cannot, I 
hope, doubt my affection and friend- 
ship ? 

e young man paused, and looked 
with tearful eyes, but with an expres- 
sion full of sincerity and good feeling, 
re 8 Freeling’s face, who replied, hur- 
riedly : 
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“No, no! of course not; but what 
is the matter? Forgive my petulance, 
my dear fellow; [ was wretchedly 
dull and out of spirits this morning, 
and in truth am so still; but now tell 
me what is the matter ?” 

“Very well, sit down, and do not 
get into a passion. You remember 
that to-morrow is the day we were all 
to go to Ariccia, and that to-day we 
were to have dined together at the 
Falcone ?” 

“By Jupiter, so it is! how the 
time flies! Why, I had not the re- 
motest idea it wassosoon. Well, I 
can’t go to Ariccia.”’ Lawless’ face 
brightened. “But I don’t see why 
I should not dine with you—Paolo is 
much better !—unless,” he added, 
coldly, instantly noticing the gloom 
which overspread the face of Law- 
less—“ unless I am not wanted.” 

** No, no !—not that !” 

“Well, sir, if not that, what? I 
am in no mood to be trifled with, and 
should appreciate your friendship 
more, and your wit not less, if you 
would speak more to the point.” 

Lawless, deeply hurt, coloured 
slightly ; but quickly recovering him- 
self, said: “I forgive you, Freeling. 
Be patient, and I will tell you at once. 
The fact is, you have some infernal 
enemy at work, and one, too, who is 
equally skilful in instilling poison and 
avoiding the consequences of his vil- 
lany. That my suspicions point to 
Crawford I don’t care to disguise ; but 
he has the highest tact, and while he 
ruins you, he continues to make all 
the fellows think that he is your best 
friend! Oh! I should like—but that 
is folly !—the thing is, what is to be 
done ?” 

“ But,” interrupted Freeling, “you 
don’t tell me what he says, or, rather, 

what is said—is it the old story? Am 
I proud !—ambitious !—is he playing 
Brutus to my Cesar ?—or has he 
trumped upsome more seriousaffair ?” 

“Why, yes, that is it ; and it is 
really no laughing matter, Freeling, 
but one of vital moment ; and unfor- 
tunately there is so much probability 
in the tale, and it is so borne out by 
circumstances, that he has only to 
throw out a dark hint here and there 
and shrug his shoulders now and 
en, and the thing spreads like wild- 
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“What thing?” said Freeling, turn- 
ing very pale ; “what tale ?” 
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“Why, Paolo, you know—no one 
knows any thing about his illness, 
and you have been confoundedly mys- 
terious. It is said that you and he 
quarrelled the night he hurt himself, 
and you were both seen to go to the 
Colosseum, and to return here at day- 
break ; and the cursed driver brought 
this infernal knife of yours to the 
Greco, to find out who owned it. I 
entered the caff just at the mo- 
ment, and found Crawford and his set 
looking at it: I saw his fiendish eye 
glitter as he pointed out the blood 
which had filled up the letters on the 
blade ;—well, I took it from him, and 
said I would give it to you, but I have 
not had courage to speak to you about 
it. All this has been put together, 
and the result is” 

“What!” gasped Freeling, deeply 
moved, and grasping Lawless’ arm. 

“Why, a tale that you are in love 
with Bianca, Paolo’s amica, and that 
you quarrelled and fought, and you 
tried to kill the poor fellow. Of course, 
it’s a lie—a villain’s wicked lie; but 
there is a strong feeling against you, 
which must be met-—there is no 
middle course; the thing must be 
cleared up, and that at once, or there’s 
no knowing where it may end.” 

Lawless paused, and gazed with 
mingled pity and astonishment upon 
Freeling’s pale and agitated counten- 
ance. 

“This is terrible!” said Freeling, 
“and yet—Lawless, I can’t endure 
this! you know me well—you know 
TI never could be guilty of a lie !—I 
declare to you, before God, that I am 
utterly, wholly innocent ; but there 
are circumstances which render it 
impossible for me to justify myself to 
the world. Swear to me that you 
will never—whatever may happen— 
éven to save my life—reveal what I 
am now going to say, and I will tell 
you the whole.” 

Lawless reluctantly gave the re- 
quired promise, and Freeling conti- 
nued, speaking very rapidly, and with 

eat agitation : “ Let me see; I must 

in from the very beginning of this 
sad affair, or you will not understand 
all. Three weeks ago—three weeks, 
last Tuesday—I went, about eight 
o'clock, to the house of Bianca—how 
strange,” said he, speaking more to 
himself than to his companion, “that 
T have never thought of this before !— 
I was going, as was my daily custom, 
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to Bianca’s house, to ask Paolo 
walk with me to the Colosseum ; I 
had not seen him the whole day, and 
was rather anxious, having observed 
him to be looking ill for some days pre- 
vious. At the turning of the Laurina I 
met him, hurrying apparently from 
her house. I stopped, and laughingly 
held out my arms, to prevent his 
passing me; rudely striking me out 
of the way, he passed on, muttering 
to himsel ‘anh which, although 
could not catch their positive mean- 
ing, from the angry way in which 
they were spoken, I felt convinced 
were intended to wound me. My first 
impulse was to follow and demand 
some explanation ; but feeling that 
this, in his present mood, would only 
lead to a serious quarrel, and trusting 
to his warm heart and good sense to 
make me an apology on the morrow, 
I walked on. At the window of her 
house I saw Bianca’s mother, who 
beckoned me to enter. I hesitated a 
moment, and then, anxious to hear 
what had disturbed Paolo, ran up 
stairs. I found Bianca in tears : she 
told:me, in answer to my questions, 
that she did not know what was the 
matter with him—that he had been 
very unkind to her—had done nothing 
but stamp up and down the room, 
and say that I (Freeling) was a false 
friend—a villain, and that he would 
be revenged. I consoled her as well 
as I could, and, greatly annoyed, 
walked to the Colosseum, wondering 
what could be the cause of all this; 
for, strange to say, the idea of his 
being jealous of me and Bianca never 
entered my head.” 

From this point Freeling continued 
to relate to Lawless the events with 
which thereader isalready acquainted. 

As soon as he had completed the 
eventful tale, Lawless, who had lis- 
tened with breathless interest, said, 
cheerfully, evidently himself greatly 
relieved : “Come, my dear boy, it is 
not half so bad as I thought ; though 
I knew well that you had never done 
any thing dishonourable. You have 
bound me hand and foot, but some- 
thing must and may be done. You 
are still greatly beloved here. I 
think, after all, it will be better you 
should dine with us, and accordin 
to what you see you can act. I fee 
sure the majority are with you, and 
you are too sensible not to see how ter- 
ribly against you appearances stand. 

16 
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You must make the best of the mat- 
ter ; but at all events it would not 
do to seem afraid. I wish I had not 
promised you! Who would have 
thought it of Paolo! Poor fellow! 
After all, I dare say there is some- 
body more to blame than he is: I 
half think I shall break my word, 
and speak out !” 

“You would save me, perhaps, but 
would certainly lose your friend by 
that,” said Freeling, smiling ; then, 
pausing for a few moments, he added 
gaily—“I think I can see my way. 
At all events, we shall come to the 
bottom of the affair. Good-bye! I 
must go and see how the poor lad is ; 
and mind you tell every one that I 
shall take, as agreed, the head of the 
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table to-day. Atsix—isitnot? Good 
bye, my dear fellow. Hist! Lawless! 
manage that Crawford sits near me ; 
not too near, lest I should lose my 
temper ; but where I can see him, 
and he cannot avoid me. Right is 
might after all! Good-bye !” 

Tooke closed the door, and Free]- 
ing, hastily changing his coat, ran 
down stairs. 

At the end of the Via Margherita, 
upon the point of turning into the 
Babinno, he saw the staid Lawless 
capering and rubbing his hands like 
a glad child. Tears, unbidden but 
sweet, suffused his eyes, and he sought 
his home with a lightness of heart he 
had not felt for many days. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE Trinit& di Monti clock struck the 
half-hour past five on the afternoon of 
the same day as Freeling, scrupulously 
nicein his person—but the farthest pos- 
sible remove from a dandy—finished 
dressing. His fine face, paler even 


than usual, expressed a feeling of 
mingled energy and pride, as, giving 


his final directions to Minacucia, he 
took one glance at the sleeping Paolo 
and sallied forth. Upon the stairs he 
encountered Bianca, who passed him 
with a silent inclination of the head, 
evidently not wishing to be spoken to. 
At the door of the Cafft Greco he met 
Lawless, Strange, and two others, 
whose cordial and hearty greeting at 
once showed that they, too, remained 
unshaken and true to their old friend. 
Freeling wrung silently the hand 
of each, and, dividing into two parties, 
the five friends walked quickly to the 
Falcone, a trattoria deservedly noted 
for excellent fare and honest charges. 
There were two doors; the one by 
which the party entered involved the 
passage of the kitchen, the other 
opened immediately upon a long flight 
of stone steps which led to the upper 
floor, consisting of one large and 
several smaller rooms, with passages 
diverging from them to the landing, a 
e, irregular space. 
tering the chamber prepared for 
the dinner, Freeling walked to the 
farther end, where stood, partiall 
recessed, a rude kind of buffet, and, 
taking the side nearest to the principal 
table, leaned calmly upon it. It was 


a large, ill-lighted, comfortless room, 
with four or five doors, and no win- 
dows positively belonging to it, but 
redeemed from darkness by those of 
the adjoining rooms. A few men 
were already there, but either com- 
plete strangers or only known by sight 
to Freeling, who returned their salu- 
tations with politeness as he walked 
forward. His friends stood near him, 
conversing earnestly, and occasionally 
appealing to Freeling, who answered 
them with evident abstraction. 

They had purposely arrived early, 
and Freeling had selected his position 
in order to enable him to estimate the 
feelings of his former companions, 
each of whom would be obliged either 
to avoid him rudely or walk separately 
up to him, the space between the two 
long tables being only sufficient to ad- 
mit oneat atime. It was an anxious 
moment ; and, notwithstanding Freel- 
ing’s natural firmness and preparation 
for the event, his heart beat quickly, 
and a momentary colour flushed his 
cheek as the hum of voices was heard 
upon the stairs, and ten or twelve 
men entered the room together. A 
slight and barely perceptible smile of 
contempt arched his lip as, turning to 
Lawless, he said, bitterly— 

“Grave virus munditias pepulit.” 

Bringing up the rear, white as ashes, 
his eye glowing like a live coal, came 
Crawford, conspicuous from his height 
and a peculiar slouched hat, which 
threw a broad shadow upon the upper 
part of his face, giving additional in- 
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tensity to the fiery restlessness of his 
eyes. The whole party stopped sud- 
denly as they saw at a glance the ad- 
vantage Freeling’s position gave him, 
and for a few seconds they hesitated, 
no one willing to advance first. At 
this moment a fair-haired boy bounded 
up the stairs, and seeing the avenue 
between the tables thus filled up, 
vaulted lightly over one of them, and, 
taking off his Normandy cap, walked 
straight up to Freeling, who took his 
proffered hand with the good will with 
which it was offered. 

“ How do you do, Fred ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you! but you 
never come to see me now; all my 
pictures are gone wrong ; my padrone 
di casa has threatened to turn me out 
for knocking nails in the wall; my 
donna di studio has left me, and I am 
in a regular fix.” 

“Why did you not come to me ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Crawford 
told me not. He said you would not 
like to be bored just then.” 

“Mr. Crawford’s impertinence is 
really insufferable ! Come to me to- 
ne and we will soon put all this 
right.” 


“Oh! thank you! 
don’t know what I should do without 
Freeling,” said the boy, turning to 


I am sure I 


Lawless ; 
world.” 

The ice was thus broken, and, one 
by one, the new-comers stepped timidly 
forward andapproached Freeling, who 
fixed his keen, bright eye upon them, 
determined, in his own mind, if his 
searching scrutiny permitted the 
slightest doubt of the nature of their 
feelings towards him, to give them the 
benefit of it, and take the hand which 
they might offer. Hehad little room for 
the exercise of his generosity. Some- 
thing betrayed, in almost all, the incli- 
nation of their thoughts, and hetreated 
their forced politeness with merited 
contempt. 

At length Crawford advanced, his 
face expressive of a strange mixture 
of fear, malice, and dissimulation. 
With a kind of patronizing compas- 
sion he held out hhis hand. Freeling 
folded his arms, and, with a look of 
unfeigned surprise and unmitigated 
scorn, eyed him coldly from head to 
foot. ing upon his heel, he said 
to Lawless— 

“Order dinner, Lawless ; and, for 


“he is the best fellow in the 
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God’s sake, let us get to the end of 
this farce !” 

“Sit down, gentlemen!” said Law- 
less, as he rung the bell violently. 
“T think we are all here, in tavo 
subito!” And the party sat down, 
one of Lawless’ friends contriving 
that Crawford should sit a few seats 
from the head of the table, and, con- 
sequently, in full view of Freeling. 

he dinner was served—a right 
excellent dinner too; but, with few 
exceptions, the guests seemed to have 
lost their appetites; these few were 
either in total ignorance of that which 
gave to the meeting such a sombre 
tone, or men whose indifference to all 
parties concerned did not suffer them 
to lose so excellent an opportunity of 
gratifying their gastronomic propen- 
sities, and who, therefore, joined the 
uninformed in doing justice to the 
excellent fare of mine host of the 
Falcone. Dish after dish was handed 
round, plate after plate filled, and 
carried away unemptied, or barely 
touched ; few words were inter- 
changed by the greater number, es- 
pecially at Freeling’s table. Now 
and then two or three men conversed 
in a low tone, or some spirit, lighter 
or less concerned, made a faint ef- 
fort to broach a common subject. 
Weary of making fruitless attempts, 
these, too, ceased; and as the dinner 
drew to a close, the suppressed laugh, 
or half-heard joke from the further 
table, the occupants of which were 
chiefly of the class first named, 
jarred painfully upon the senses of 
the pre-occupied majority. If, how- 
ever, the viands were neglected, the 
wine, capital Orvietto, della prima 
qualita, was not. Men usually noted 
for their abstemiousness drank fre- 
quently and those accustomed to ge- 
neral indulgence filled and emptied 
their tumblers with a celerity which 
astonished the waiters and delighted 
the host. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the elevation of wine brings 
into active play the peculiarities of 
men ; in the present case they seemed 
to struggle vainly for precedence with 
some mightier power; each man 
looked eagerly for something start- 
ling, and excitable men felt sick with 
a kind of anxious expectation, fanned 
to intensity by frequent libations, 
and the suspense of the long dinner. 
Freeling did not stoop to the little- 
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ness of pretended indifference ; he ate 
nothing, and only touched his still 
full glass in answer to the affec- 
tionate greetings of the few who 
dared to remain true to him. At 
last the cloth was cleared, the fruit 
and olives placed upon the table, a 
formidable array of jiaschi d Orvietto 
duly arranged, and the waiters re- 
tired. It had been Freeling’s wont, 
on similar occasions, to propose, as 
the first toast (for in foreign climes 
Englishmen cling to customs which 
at home they willingly allow to sink 
into neglect), “the prosperity of the 
British Academy in Rome” All 
glasses were immediately charged as 
he poured a few drops into his own, 
every voice was hushed, and all eyes 
bent eagerly to the head of the table. 
Freeling rose. During dinner he had 
leaned upon his hand, and had thus 
forced back from his forehead the 
long black hair which usually con- 
cealed its height ; his cheek was very 
pale, his eye bright and clear, and 
the expression of his face so solemn, 
so full of deep feeling, and so noble, 
that an universal murmur passed 
around as he leaned slightly forward. 

“Gentlemen!” he said, his voice 
low, yet so distinct, that the lightest 
syllable was heard by the most dis- 
tant guest, “it is consistent neither 
with my principles nor my tempera- 
ment to attempt to appear that which 
I am not, or to disguise that which I 
am. I seek not, therefore, to conceal 
from you that I rise to address you 
deeply and painfully moved. Few 
here are ignorant, most of you but 
too well acquainted with the causes 
which have drawn so wide a distinc- 
tion between this and our usual meet- 
ings, and I scorn the wisdom which 
would advise me to pretend to be 
otherwise, or to propose a toast com- 
paratively indifferent, while my heart 
is full of another subject. I have 
sought this opportunity, not, indeed, 
with the hope of justifying myself, 
but because I think it my duty to 
make the attempt, and because, feel- 
ing myself to be the victim of some 
contemptible slander, I am deter- 
mined to find out whether this con- 
viction be or be not just. My friend, 
Lawless, beloved by most, and re- 
spected by all among you, has in- 
formed me minutely of the tale which 
has been propagated to my dishonour, 


and I shall propose a toast, not for 
the purpose of provoking any discus- 
sion, but to assure myself of how far 
the belief in this slander exists. I 
propose, then, this toast, with the 
distinct understanding that those 
drinking it with me are no parties, 
directly or indirectly, have no faith, 
avowed or concealed, in this infamous 
libel; and remember, gentlemen, I 
ask you plainly, openly, honestly, 
not to deceive me; let no feelings of 
compassion, let no memory of past 
friendship weigh with you. As open 
enemies, with honest convictions, I 
might still honour you; as men 
wrought upon by villany, I could 
forgive you; but as men afraid to 
stand by their opinions, as false 
friends, I could but seorn and de- 
spise you. With this understanding, 
then, I propose, ‘Honour to the true 
friends of Paolo Silvani!’” 

A deep silence succeeded the last 
words of Freeling, who stood calmly 
awaiting the result. 

Lawless, Strange, and three other 
men rose instantly ; two more whis- 
pered a moment together, and blush- 
ing deeply, followed their example ; 
Crawford’s hand stole towards his 
glass, but his eye caught the expres- 
sion of surprise and disgust with 
which the action was marked by se- 
veral of the men who had entered 
the room with him, and he withdrew 
it at once ; his face became ghastly as 
he found himself thus cireumstanced. 
The strangers and indifferent parties 
swelled the number to sixteen, and 
the toast was drank in silence, but 
with great fervour by those most 
deeply interested. Freeling’s quick 
eye at once mastered his position ; 
more than two-thirds of his com- 
panions were leagued against him; his 
hand shook slightly as he raised the 
glass to his lips, and repeated, in a 
tone of earnest feeling, ‘Honour to 
the true friends of Paolo Silvani.” 

Crawford half rose from his seat, 
and was on the point of repeating the 
toast, when an indignant exclamation 
from two or three of his party ar- 
rested the words, and with a depre- 
catory shrug of the shoulders he re- 
sumed his place. Freeling continued, 
his voice less calm, but more power- 
ful than before : 

“T am, I confess, surprised and 
deeply hurt; I did not think I was 
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so lightly esteemed, or that scandal 

such charms: there are many 
among those whose sentiments I have 
thus learned, upon whose friendship I 
would have counted in the severest 
trials of a life-time; there are others 
whom I simply regret; but there is 
one,” and his eye flashed fire as he 
spoke, “there is one in whose avowed 
enmity I rejoice. I am glad to find 
the barriers of falsehood broken down, 
the mist of hypocrisy dispelled, and 
to find myself face to face as such, 
with a man I have long known to be 
my foe. If I am wrong, I shall not 
be too proud to apologise; if I am 
right, I shall be but too glad to find 
in him the propagator of a lie, which 
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I should be more deeply wounded to 
believe could emanate from any other. 
Price Crawford! I accuse you as the 
author of a tale base as it is false ; 
and I call upon you, if in your coward 
heart, which even now would have 
betrayed you, but for the just indig- 
nation of your companions, there re- 
main one spark of honour, one ray of 
principle, to either admit or deny the 
truth of my assumption, that I may 
at once tender my apology, or give 
body to the scorn, which, if I err not 
vastly, is your proper meed.” 

Freeling sat down, and fixing his 
eye upon Crawford’s face, awaited his 
reply. 


HAUNT. 


WueErkE the bend of the river leaves bare to the sunlight 
Its bed of brown sand and its loose tinkling shingle ; 
Where the breath of the noontide comes laden with sweetness 


Through arches of limes, and o’er meadows of flowers ; 
Where the bee and the bird bring their songs, and its beauty 
The butterfly poising from blossom to blossom ; 


Where afar crop the fleet dappled fawns the 


rk-herbage 


With swift stealthy bite, and keen eyes cast behind them ; 
Where yet the old watch-tower above, flings the shadows, 
Misshapen and broken, it flung there for ages,— 

The watch-tower whose beacon hath lighted the hill-side 
While yet the great king of its forest was acorn— 

I lie with some poem to serve me for pillow, 

I weave for myself a bright dream of the Future, 

While the Present, the blithe silver Present, soft glideth 
Before me in music, as glideth the river. 


One fair curvéd arch, like the rainbow, is spanning 

The river ; and, under that frame of the picture, 

The loch with its sun-burnished billows upheaving 

To soft winds from seaward ; the steep-crested mountains ; 
The valleys far waving with woodland and cornland. 

The fish boats are passing, red-sailed with their cargoes, 
The fishers are toiling at th’ entangled meshes, 

The crews round their anchors are shouting in cadence. 

I hear them ; I hear the slow beat of the oar-blades ; 

The hum of the market that comes from the pier-head ; 
The music afar off of life and its labours. 

I gaze, till at e’en, o’er the archway, the maidens 

Return to their homes in the Highlands ; their burthens 
Secure on their fair heads—a crown to their tresses. 

I dream, till the watch-tower above casts its shadow 

O’er breast and o’er brow ; till the dews and the darkness: 
Are falling ; and Night, with her finger uplifted 


For silence, is ruling the Earth and the 


aters. 








Tue Oxford University Essays can 
scarcely be said to improve as they 
proceed, The present issue is just 
about the average of a decent Quar- 
terly or Edinburgh. Weshould have 
expected something better from that 
seat of elegant literature than Pro- 
fessor Conington’ssomewhat common- 
place criticism on the poetry of Pope ; 
more especially as this is the first 
article on English poetry which has 
found its way into the Oxford Essays. 
The professor has the scent of a vul- 
ture for a deficient rhyme, or a vicious 
syllogism. But he pries into a poet’s 
mind, as Peter Pindar said that good 
King George III. peered into the 
town of Windsor with his spy-glass 
from the terrace of the castle—like a 
magpie peeping into a marrow bone. 
It is not a very novel or profound 
style of criticism which announces 
that “in rhyme Milton can hardly be 
said to have put forth his strength, 
though what he has done—if we ex- 
cept his more juvenile pieces—cer- 
tainly shows felicity of execution as 
well as force of imagination.” Mr. 
Conington is well calculated for an 
essay on the Georgics or the Ars Poe- 
tica. On the “Selecta Poemata Italo- 
rum,”—on the Latin verses of Milton, 
Gray, or Vincent Bourne, we should 
listen to him with pleasure and profit. 
But he lacks on the one hand the 
psychological insight, and on the other 
the subtle refinement of feeling, with- 
out which no man need expect to be 
heard upon English poetry. Lord R. 
G. Cecil supplies a timely and valu- 
able paper upon Parliamentary Re- 
form, in which the preponderance of 
the cities and boroughs over the 
counties in point of representation, 
both as regards number of electors 
and rateable value of property, is 
lucidly demonstrated. While the 
noble ord demolishes the democratic 
and symmetrical reformers, we must 
think that he has treated somewhat 
unfairly the educational reformers, 
or those who wish to give a prepon- 
derancte to intellect. In particular, 
he greatly exaggerates the difficulties 
in the way of adjusting the educational 
franchise, which would arise from re- 
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ligious or medical sectarianism. Sir 

exander Grant is lumberingly 
learned on the Ancient Stoics, but 
exceedingly clever in the parallel 
which he draws between the Stoical 
system and Calvinism, with its ex- 
ternal gloom and its high necessarian- 
ism ; we need scarcely add, that 
he does not forget to have a fling or 
two at Bishop Butler. Mr. Pearson 
produces an extremely interesting and 
reverent essay on Hymns and Hymn 
Writers. We must, however, utterly 
dissent from one of his leading pro- 
positions, that “hymns ioneel in 
similitudes, or descriptive of scenery, 
might be barred from public worship 
without any loss to the selection.” 
What would become of that most 
beautiful and popular missionary 
hymn by Bishop Heber :— 

* From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand.” 


There is a new hymn for the even- 
ing, in the last collection of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, by the 
authoress of “‘ Moral Songs,” which we 
venture to quote, because it is as yet 
not very well known :— 

‘* The roseate hues of early dawn, 

The brightness of the day, 

The crimson of the sunset sky, 
How fast they fade away ! 

Oh! for the pearly gates of heaven, 
Oh! for the golden floor, 

Oh! for the Sun of Righteousness, 
That setteth nevermore ! 


“The highest hopes we cherish here, 
How fast they tire and faint! 
How many a spot defiles the robe 
That wraps an earthly saint! 
Oh! for a heart that never sins, 
Oh! for a soul wash'd white, 
Oh! for a voice to praise our King, 
Nor weary day or night. 
“ Here faith is ours, and heavenly hope, 
And grace to lead us higher ; 
But there are perfectness, and peace, 
Beyond our best desire. 
Oh! by thy love, and anguish, Lord! 
Oh! by thy life laid down ! 
Oh! that we fall not from thy grace, 
Nor cast away our crown.”’ 


Will Mr. Pearson be good enough 
to read that simple but most lovely 
hymn, and then tell us whether he 
would be cruel enough to blot it out 
with the wet sponge of his abstract 
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formula? While, on the whole, we 
fully concur with Mr. Pearson in ac- 
cepting John Wesley’s condemnation 
of “fondling expressions,” and dis- 
like the modern Methodistic and 
oratorian erotic hymnology, we can- 
not be so stern as to erase “ Dear 
Lord,” or “ Dear Saviour.” Who ever 
thought— 

“ Sun of my soul! thou Saviour dear” 
too familiar, or had the heart to wish 
it translated into more frigid terms? 
The Norsemen, in Iceland, by Dr. 
Dasent, is at once learned and pic- 
turesque; and it will be of especial 
interest to the admirersof Mr. Arnold’s 
Balder Dead, as it gives them an 
opportunity of inspecting the blocks 
which the poet has shaped and chi- 
selled for bia purpose. Dr. Philli- 
more’s paper, on the “ Influence of the 
Canon Law,” is a masterly and exhaus- 
tive document. On the whole, how- 
ever, the present volume is inferior 
to its predecessors—in the excellence 
no less than in the variety of its con- 
tents. We congratulate the editor, 
indeed, on the absence of the offensive, 
theological, rationalizing speculations 
which disfigured one or two papers in 


the a of 1857; but it must be 


confessed, that there are no articles to 
be compared with these which were 
contributed, on former occasions, by 
Professor Miiller, Dr. Thomson, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Church, 
and Mr. Sellar. 

We have reserved the last essay 
in the present collection— Oxford 
University Reform, byGoldwin Smith, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, for a somewhat more de- 
tailed notice. The subject and the 
author give peculiar interest to the 
article: the subject, because the re- 
form of our own University is now 
the theme of anxious foreboding ; and 
the author, because he is a gentle- 
man of liberal views, of acknowledged 
eminence, and, as assistant-secretary 
to the University Commission, of large 
information in this peculiar depart- 
ment. We think this essay also, 
though undoubtedly able, yet a little 
disappointing. The author seems to 
to write under restraint—with a but- 
ton, as it were, on the glittering point 
of his fence—and rather as the dry 
analyst of results than the philosophic 
exponent of principles. Professor 
Stanley, in his recently published 
introductory lectures, has the follow- 
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ing piquant passage, evidently refer- 
ring to the Commission, of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament :— 
“Go to the library in Cambridge, 
where the autographs which contain 
the articles of the English Church 
may still be seen; look at the signa- 
tures of those whose names are affixed 
—conceive the persons whom these 
names represent—imagine them as 
any one who has ever taken part in 
any council, or commission, or com- 
mittee, or conclave of any kind, can, 
and must imagine them—one sacri- 
ficing, another insisting on, a favourite 
expression ; a new turn given to one 
sentence, a charitable colour thrown 
over another ; the edge of a sharp ex- 
pression blunted by one party, the 
sting of a bitter sarcasm drawn b 
another.” Professor Goldwin Smit 
might have filled up a few particulars 
of this racy outline. He might legiti- 
mately have told us a little of “the 
favourite expressions’ which were 
excluded, or even of the “ bitter sar- 
casms” which were drawn. He has 
preferred to make his essay somewhat 
cold, dry, and impersonal. 

Mr. G. Smith begins by tracing the 
history of Oxford reform. Here, at 
the outset, he is rather meagre and 
inaccurate. The class list of 1807 in 
“ Humanities” and Mathematics was 
not exactly the alpha of intellectual 
reform. For at least six years pre- 
vious to the Examination Statutes of 
1807 and 1809, it had been left to the 
option of candidates for degree whe- 
ther they would offer themselves for 
the ordinary examination or for a 
stricter ordeal held at Easter Term, 
at which honors were awarded. At 
this examination those who eminently 
distinguished themselves were classed 
under the title “ Candidati qui se ex- 
aminatoribus maximé commendave- 
runt.” This class was limited to 
twelve, and the names were arranged 
in order of merit. If more than 
twelve appeared worthy of distinction, 
they were to be referred to a class as 
“Candidati qui se egregié commen- 
daverunt.” These scanty ¢nterim lists, 
however—though deserving notice in 
any historical record of Oxford educa- 
tional progress—do not appear to 
contain any names of eminence but 
those of the Hon. Frederic Eden, and 
Charles Lloyd, afterwards Bishop of 
Oxford. ter the appearance of the 
memorable class list, Zermint Sti. 
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Michaelis, a.d. 1807, the intellectual 
movement went on down to 1835 with 
illustrious results. Two colleges in 
especial, Balliol and Oriel, threw their 
fellowshi open, and produced a 
series of distinguished men. In 1835, 
according to Mr. G. Smith, the move- 
ment of academical reform was 
crossed by a great religious movement. 
“That movement,” he adds, “was 
ecclesiastical, not academical.” This 
assertion is far too curt and summary. 
In an article on Dr. Newman’s book 
on University Education, in March, 
1857, we ventured to class the causes 
of the Romanizing movement in Ox- 
ford, as positive and negative. The 
positive arose from studies, from local, 
temporary, or personal influences ; the 
negative from a want of counterbal- 
ancing checks, and especially from 
the need of a fixed school of scientific 
theology. In 1850 the Romanizing 
movement was over. At all events, 
the tide had subsided, and was only 
marked by a fringe of spray along 
the sand, and by a few stagnant pools 
at this point or that. A new statute 
was then introduced, which added 
two new “schools”—those of Juris- 
rudence and Modern History, and of 
Natural Science. It would seem to 
be undeniable that, with some emi- 
nent exceptions, the Tractarians, as a 
body, were adverse to the claims of 
intellect. “Many Oxford men of that 
day owe to Newmanism a strong 
sense of the reality and value of spi- 
ritual things; not a few, perhaps, 
owe to it the ruin of their intellects, 
and the destruction of their useful- 
ness in life.” This witness, on the 
whole, is true. But in framing this 
statute, the University, as Mr. Smith 
happily expresses it, “drew heavily 
in advance on Parliamentary assist- 
ance. A scanty professoriate ; fel- 
lowships limited by the narrowest 
geographical lines, by the most rigid 
and intertwisted cords of tests, clerical 
profession, and medizeval statutes ; a 
constitution that breathed the spirit 
of Charles I. and of Laud, did not 
promise well for this new world of 
thought and study. In Oxford, as in 
other places nearer home, the shares 
of scholars and fellows, of junior and 
senior fellows, in the College revenues 
tly needed legal rectification.” 
Those who said so were called un- 
faithful to their vows. They were 


styled “positive young men,” as that 


old Bishop styled Mr. Jonathan 
Swift, and “troublesome fellows ;” 
and they were called up before boards, 
and “severely admonished.” And the 
cry of elderly “dons” was, that this 
sort of thing must be put down. The 
positive young men, the troublesome 
fellows, have carried the day with a 
vengeance. 

It was under these circumstances 
that Lord John Russell proposed a 
University Commission. It is said 
that among his Commissioners he 
wished to include some men of ex- 
treme Conservative opinions, but that 
these gentlemen met the ministerial 
overtures with a decided refusal. 
The Commission, however, proceeded 
bravely with its work. The meetings 
were all held at the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
Downing-street. The first took place 
on Saturday, 19th October, 1850, the 
last on Friday, 23rd April, 1852—the 
intermediate meetings being no less 
than eighty-five. Once only was Mr. 
Stanley, the secretary, absent from 
his post; three times only did the 
indefatigable chairman, Bishop Hinds, 
fail to attest the minutes by his sig- 
nature. The report itself is signed by 
the chairman, by Dr. Tait (now Bishop 
of London), Dr. Jeune, Dr. Liddell, 
Mr. Dampier, Professor Baden Powell, 


and Mr. Johnson (now Dean of 


Wells). It occupies 260 large pages, 
to which add 15 for special statements 
by Mr. Dampier and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, assistant-secretary ; 80 for 
correspondence and index ; and 387 
for evidence ; and the result is one of 
the largest of blue books. Mr. Smith 
is not unnaturally and not unjustly 
proud of the character and style of 
this remarkable document, of its suc- 
cint, clear, and effective statement 
and discussion— 

“Magne mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda 

Altonite.” 


This pretty little bantling was “laid 
in the lap of a Conservative govern- 
ment ;” which, however, had speedily 
to yield to the Coalition Ministry under 
Lord Aberdeen. By them the bill 
was dealt with, and passed into law, 
as “ An Act to make further provision 
for the good government and exten- 
sion of the University of Oxford, of 
the Colleges therein, and of the Col- 
lege of Saint Mary, Winchester (17 
and 18 Vic., cap. 81, 7th August, 
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1854).” ct itself, like most 
things in England, was a compromise, 
and was welded into shape by the 

ite hammers of Lord John Rus- 
sell and Mr. Gladstone. Two impor- 
tant changes were inaugurated at 
once—the congregation of residents 
took the place of the members of 
convocation at large, and tests were 
abolished for the inferior degrees. It 
must not be supposed that Mr. G. 
Smith’s strong approval of the latter 
step arises from latitudinarianism. 
“English opinion not only sanctions, 
but aioe the existence of a reli- 
gious system in that which is, for the 
time, the student’s home ; and the re- 
ligion can scarcely be any other than 
that of the Established Church. A 
church, established in the nation at 
large, but not established in the Uni- 
versities, would, indeed, be a very 
anomalous institution.” The general 
results of the changes brought about 
by the Commission are thus strongly 
and briefly summed up. “The fel- 


lowships and scholarships, generally, 
are opened to merit ; the number and 
value of the scholarships and exhibi- 


tions are greatly increased ; the obso- 
lete monastic codes are either swept 
away or made subject to amendment— 
that is, to abolition—by the Colleges, 
with the consent of their visitors ; 
the College revenues have been more 
fairly distributed between the differ- 
ent grades of the foundations ; the 
powers of visitation have been 
strengthened and ascertained ; the 
professoriate has been extended, 
though not completed, and its direct 
endowments have been improved by 
appropriations out of the College re- 
venues, besides the power given to 
Colleges of retaining married profes- 
sors in their fellowships.” 

Of course, several moral entangle- 
ments arise in carrying out these 
important alterations. There were 
men, and those among the wisest 
and best in Oxford, to whom the 
opening of fellowships, and the tam- 
pering with founders’ bequests, ap- 
peared utterly immoral. The feelings 
of such men found apt expression in 
the following lines from the pen of 
the first moralist and psychologist of 
Oxford, and, probably, of England :— 


“Yet bethink thee that the spirit whence 
those princely bounties flow'd, 
To the ties of private feeling all its force 
and being owed. 
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Sever'd from the bonds of kindred, taught 
his lonely heart to school, 

By his father’s chastening kindness, or his 
Church’s sterner rule. 

Oft to spots by memory cherished, where 
his earliest love began, 

In his age’s desolation, fondly turn'd the 
childless man. 

Then the quickening drops of kindness 
through the drooping soul were felt, 

From the home his youth that nurtured, 
from the Church where first he knelt. 

Then the long-neglected feelings claim'd 
once more their moving part, 

And the pent-up tide of bounty forced its 
passage through the heart.” 

—Phrontisterion, p. 20, 


Beautifully said! But what if the 
donation to a particular district, or to 
a particular school, corrupted a na- 
tional university, and helped to injure 
the youth of England by the perpe- 
tual presence of chartered and often 
vicious imbecility, tricked out in the 
paraphernalia of academic dignity ¢ 
And with what consistency did the 
outery of violating the intention of 
founders come from those who, in 
their own persons, were the most 
flagrant instances of a yet more con- 
siderable exchange of the letter for 
the spirit? If the kings and saints, 
the bishops and chancellors of the 
middle ages, could, indeed, revisit 
those stately domes and solemn min- 
sters—if they could walk down the 
halls where their almsmen are fed, or 
stand in the aisles where the surpliced 
semgnte of their bounty are as- 
sembled at rites of worship—if we 
could suppose them unilluminated by 
the larger light of eternity, and un- 
changed by the mystery through which 
they have passed—to see Oxford as 
she is, it is easy to imagine what 
spectacle, Suen all others, would 
excite their indignation. Not the 
sight of an Irishman or a Scot, a man 
of Cornwall or Rutland, sitting in the 
seat which he had bequeathed to a 
man of some favoured parish in Lin- 
colnshire, but the sight of a simpler 
ritual than that which he had been 
used to consider as the only authentie 
worship of God—the presence of a 
faith which he knew only to abhor. 
But we must interpret these wills 
with some latitude. These founders 
and benefactors, had they lived in 
later days, being, for the most , 
men beyond their age, would have 
gone with the Reformation ;—a pre- 
carious argument, surely, when some 
of them saw the rising flood, and 
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raised these very piles to resist its 
waters. But, grant the argument ; 
and, if good for anything, it proves 
that a large and liberal interpretation 
must be given to these bequests, and 
that they must be dispensed accord- 
ing to the wants of the present age. 

A strong stand was also made for 
giving a preference to poverty in the 
election to fellowships. This also 
was over-ruled. No man educated 
at Oxford in the nineteenth century 
can have the slightest pretence to 
come literally under the class of paw- 
peres et indigentes contemplated by 
the original statutes. As a matter of 
fact, too, open fellowships will hardly 
ever be won by a rich man; they 
will not be worth his labour. 

The removal of the obligation to 
take orders was also strongly con- 
tested by many religious men. As 
Christians and Churchmen we are 
rather inclined to rejoice. Those 
vows, the most solemn which human 
lips can utter, should not be spoken 
under compulsion. The University 
should no ee be degraded, and 
the Church humiliated, by the pre- 
sence of hundreds of priests, discrimi- 
nated from the laymen round them 
by no pastoral work—known, too 
often, only as jolly good fellows, 
superior judges of port. The extended 
system of instruction will also demand 
a class of men who have devoted 
much time and thought to studies 
which must, necessarily, lie out of the 
way of most clergymen. 

o schemes of University exten- 
sion come under the head of Oxford 
reform. One, the slow growth of 
years of thought and discussion ; the 
other, a sort of sally of genius—a flash 
of inventive power in the new congre- 

tion : we mean the plan of private 

lls, and that of granting certain 
University degrees to the boys of 
upper and middle-class schools. Yet, 
strange to say, the slow and sober 
age has been a complete failure. 

t is represented in the calendar for 

the present year by our accomplished 
countryman, Mr. Litton, and six young 
gentlemen. But therash andsplendid, 
though seemingly visionary project 
has n so successful as half to 
frighten those who set it on foot. 
Eight hundred lads have presented 
themselves for examination only a 
few weeks ago; and it seems difficult 
to say where the movement will end. 
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“We have now,” says Mr. Smith, 
“to set to work, with unfettered hands 
and increased resources, to carry out 
the improved system of education 
embodied in the new statute—the sys- 
tem which is to give the University 
new life, by bringing her once more 
into direct connexion with the prac- 
tical requirements and interests of 
the age.” 

But before speculating on the future, 
it may be well to look back to the 
past. Has the great intellectual re- 
form of 1807 worked practically well ? 
We attempt to answer the question by 
certain intellectual statistics, carefully 
gathered from the class lists. Let us 
look at the various classes from 1807 
to 1847—forty years. 

In those forty years, there have 
been 457 jirsts, a fraction over eleven 
per annum. How many of these 
eleven have been in any degree con- 
spicuous in afterlife? We answer 
by a list, including almost every name 
of considerable distinction. 


1808. Sir Robert Peel. 
1809. Mr. Keble. 
1810, Sir W. Hamilton. 
1811. Dr. Mayo. 
Right Hon. G. R. Dawson. 
Mr. Nassau W. Senior. 
1812. Judge Coleridge. 
Bishop Short. 
1813. Dean Milman. 
Bishop Hampden. 
1814, Dr. Arnold. 
Mr. Fynes Clinton. 
1815. Dr. Burton. 
Bishop Longley. 
1816. Sir J. W. Awdry. 
1817. Bishop Baring. 
Mr. Greswell. 
1818. Sir R. Bethell. 
Mr. Round. 
1819. Viscount Sandon. 
1820. Sir D. Sandford. 
Right Hon. H. Labouchere. 
1821. Archdeacon Dodgson. 
Sir W. Heathcote. 
Sir C. Wood. 
1822, Bishop Denison. 
Dr. Pusey. 
Lord Shaftesbury. 
Professor Garbett. 
Lord Carlisle. 
1823. Hon. Francis Curzon. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
1824. Professor Hussey. 
1825. Dr. Moberly. 
Hon. John Talbot. 
1826. Professor F. W. Newman. 
Archdeacon Denison. 
Lord Newark. 
1827, Mr. Herman Merivale. 
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. Mr. Sewell. 


Mr. Neate. 


. Professor Geo. H. S. Johnston. 


Sir G. C. Lewis. 


. Bishop Baring. 


Mr. Bonamy Price. 


. Archdeacon Harrison. 


Bishop Wordsworth. 
Professor Anstice. 
Bishop Hamilton. 
Mr. Manning. 


. Dr. Acland. 


Professor Claughton. 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
. Lord Elgin. 


Mr. S. Denison. 
Mr. Marriott. 


Rt. E. Buller. 

Rt. Hon. W. Ewart. 

Rev. E. Coleridge. 

Right Hon, Stuart 
Wortley. 

Bishop Hinds. 

Mr. Massingberd. 

Bishop Field. 

Mr. Richard H. 
Froude. 

Rt. Hon. H. Corre. 

Bishop Medley. 

Lord H. Bentinck. 

Bishop Trower. 

Bishp. Wilberforce. 

ProfessorJacobson. 

SirCullingEardley. 
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Dr. Phillimore. 
Professor Twiss. 
Dr. Scott. 
Mr. Rickards. 
Sir Walter James. 
Mr. Pattison. 
Professor Wilson. 
Mr. F. W. Faber. 
Professor Ferrier. 
Right Hon. W. R. 
S. Fitzgerald. 
Rev. S. C. Malen. 
Dr. G. W. Dasent. 
Mr. Jas. A. Froude. 
Bishop Binney. 
Professor Arnold. 
Mr. Freeman. 


. Lord Canning. 
Bishop Jackson. 
Dean Liddell. 

Right Hon. R. Lowe. 
Bishop Tait. 

. Mr. Roundell Palmer. 

. Mr. Adams. 

Right Hon. E. Cardwell. 
§. Professor Donkin. 
. Mr. Bode. 

Mr. Ryle. 

Professor Stanley. 

. Mr. Rawlinson, 
Bishop Rigaud. 
Bishop Trower. 

Dr. Gouldburn. 
Professor Jowett. 

Sir S. Northcote. 
Dr. M. Bernard. 
Mr. Mansel. 

Sir G. F. Bowen. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 

Professor G. Smith. 
1846. Professor Conington. 
1847. Lord Wodehouse. 


Total, First am, - 457 
Notables, ‘ « #2 


1839. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


1845. 


This makes it evident that an Ox- 
ford first class is absolutely a test of 
power. Given a first-class man, with 
prolonged life and health, and the 
odds are almost equal that he will 
shine among his fellows in some way : 
be it as clergyman, lawyer, statesman, 
or man of letters. 

But test these classes relatively. In 
the same forty years there were, as 
nearly as possible, 920 second classes, 
or exactly 23 per annum. Now, these 
eminent second-class men, whom we 
have marked, are just these :— 


Mr. Walter Long. Mr. Alex. Mac- 
Archbp. Whately. donnell. 
Lord Delawarr. Rt. Hon. W. Beres- 
Lord G. Somerset. ford. 
i. Daubeny. Hartley Caheridge. 
Leycester Sir Charles Lyell. 
Mie phus. Dr. Jelf. 


‘Total, Second Class, 920 
Notables, ; i « 


The numerous third class—proba- 
bly some 1,400—do not give more 
than fifteen or twenty notables, in- 
cluding Bishop Armstrong, Mr. Moz- 
ley, Dr. New man, Dr. Thomson, of 
Queen’s, and Mr. Reade, the cele- 
brated novelist. The fourth class, 
perhaps 1,600 strong, may yield some 
sixteen notables, belonging, in nearly 
every case, to what is known to the 
initiated as the honorary fourth. 
Among these are the Right Honour- 
able Sidney Herbert, Mr. Ruskin, and 
others. 

It would appear, then, that on the 
whole, the university of life confirms 
the decisions of the schools ; that the 
proportion of distinguished men in the 
several classes is not far off the pro- 
portion who are crowned with more 
serious laurels. While, to encourage 
those who fail, it would appear that a 
“second,” like Whately, occasionally 
takes a “first” in life ; and that “out- 
siders” in the third and fourth some- 
times leave firsts “nowhere!” But 
surely these statistics are worthy of 
note, and, on the whole, endorse the 
University system as a test of general 
power and promise. Once more, look 
at the first-class men in classics. In 
forty years 457 of these have walked 
outofthe schools, bright with hope, and 
elastic with expectation. The first- 
class man is pretty often an athlete 
of Eton or Winchester, a star of the 
eight or of the eleven; more fre- 
quently, however, he has been a 
weakly child, and a pallid boy, and 
possesses, if not the restlessness of 
genius, yet that sort of temperament 
which wrinkles the brow and makes 
the head bald prematurely. It is, 
therefore, to be supposed that of this 
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band more than the average number 
—like the pale and thoughtful author 
of the “Old Man’s Home,” and the 
acute and fiery Parnell—have sunk 
into the grave, before they have had 
time to engrave their names upon the 
pillars in the Temple of Fame. Many 
must have carried their talents into 
obscure country parishes—not dead, 
but buried, as was said of Bishop But- 
ler in his earlier career as a clergyman 
—men whose large acquirements are 
hidden in the church, like the exqui- 
site carving of some traceried shaft in 
a position too obscure to be seen, until 
it is searched for—men of whom it 
may justly be said :— 
** The smallest tribe I yet have seen : 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their 
mien, 

Great idols of mankind ! we neither claim 

The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ; 

But, safe in deserts from the applause of men, 

Would die unheard of, as we fived unseen.” 


But deducting for deaths—for the 
talents concealed in the pious obscurity 
of the sanctuary, or the useful drudg- 
ery of the schoolroom, or drowned in 
the luscious hogsheads of the Common- 
room port—it may safely be asserted 
that one first-class man out of every 
three will beeminent among his fellows. 
Different, indeed, are the paths which 
these young men have trodden from 
the doors of the schools. The author 
of the “ Christian Year” has nestled 
down into the vine-clad parsonage of 
Hursley. Sir W. Hamilton tore his 
way through the thorniest paths of 
thought, until last year he laid down his 
wearied head to rest in the University 
where he had taught so diligently. 
Coleridge won, and wore, and resigned 
in the full maturity of his genius, the 
ermine of a judge. Arnold did his 
work bravely in the heat and dust of 
Rugby. Moberly carried his strong 
will and kindly heart to Winchester. 
Hampden, Longly, Denison, Baring, 
Tait, Hamilton, on learned by ex- 
perience the cares which accompany 
episcopal dignity in an age of contro- 
versy. Peel, Bethell, Labouchere, 
Wood, Sir C. Lewis, Gladstone, have 
made themselves a name in the state. 
Lords Elgin, Canning, and Wode- 
house, have worn lofty dignities in 
distant countries. One, at least, whose 
earlier career his contemporaries fol- 
lowed with admiration—whose voice 
had a subtle spell of sweetness and 
genius that won and fascinated where 
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it could not convince, has carried with 
him, if we conjecture truly, a wearied 
mind and a half-broken heart into 
the church that promises repose, and 
can give nothing but the torpor of 
paralysis—we allude to Dr. Manning. 
Archdeacon Denison has whirled along 
his road in a dust of controversy. 
Dean Milman has bent over the desk 
of the historian. Sir George Bowen 
is busy in the isles of his favourite 
Greece. Mr. Ryle jerks out his tracts, 
whose short, sharp utterance, have 
sunk into so aneaiaibee Mr. R. I. 
Wilberforce rests his gentle heart, after 
all its doubts, under the blue sky of 
Italy. Mr. Roundell Palmer is walk- 
ing steadily to the woolsack. 

“Meanwhile, we may beallowed, with 
becoming diffidence, to point out some 
matters, which still require improve- 
ment. 

The subject of University studies, 
is one which Mr. Smith has scarcely 
touched, but on which we would wil- 
lingly have had the advantage of his 
very competent criticism. The school 
of mental philosophy, proposed by the 
University Commissioners, has never 
been wakened into existence. It is a 
loss only in point of apparent sym- 
metry. The Aristotle, Butler, Bacon, 
and logic of the examination for clas- 
sical honors, are sufficient to stimulate 
the appetite for such investigations, 
where it exists; and the apparent in- 
congruity of the studies summed up 
under the formula of “Litt. Hum.” 
renders them a better test of general 
capacity and aptitude. But the ob- 
stinate persistence in excluding theo- 
logy from a recognised place among 
Oxford honors, is a more serious mat- 
ter, and, as we think, likely to entail 
misfortunes analogous to some which 
have already occurred. 

An able leader in the 7'imes, some 
two years ago, treated of the decadence 
of theological learning in Oxford. The 
fact of such decadence was assumed 
upon the high authority of the la- 
mented Professor Hussey. It might 
have been confirmed by the ominous 
words of the Commissioners, “learned 
theologians are very rare in Oxford.” 

The writer of the article in question 
seemed to assume that while a system 
of examinations is favourable to the 
diffusion of a certain modicum of 
learnin@ over the mass of students, it 
may be proportionably unfavourable to 
the concentration of gigantic learning 
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in individuals. And this he appeared 
to consider the solution of Mr. Hus- 
’s difficulty. 
ut it is important that all edu- 
eated men, who take a believing and 
reverent interest in our Church, should 
steadfastly bear in mind, that while 
most branches of learning in Oxford 
have felt the stimu/us of examination, 
theology still skumbers on. There is, 
indeed, a voluntary examination, but 
no one ever passes it. There are 
annual prize essays, which are com- 
peted for with earnestness, and have 
done much good, but which, of course, 
are quite beyond the many. There is 
an examination in articles and scrip- 
ture history at degree, which is some- 
thing, and very far from a sham. 
There are also excellent lectures, 
which, however (except in the case 
of the pastoral professor, who insists 
upon writing sermons), involve, neces- 
sarily, no exertion on the part of the 
student. Beyond these points, Oxford 
does nothing for the study of theology 
as such. 
The objections to theological exa- 
minations, in the abstract, so often 
heard in Oxford, are utterly futile. 


If party spirit be, indeed, so furious, 
that sworn examiners cannot be ex- 
pected to arrive at an impartial deci- 
gion upon answers in biblical criticism 
and ecclesiastical history, the sooner 
the school of modern history be closed 


the better. No doubt the press of 
competition upon the field of sacred 
learning may become distressingly 
irreverent in particular cases. But 
by parity of reasoning the present 
theological minimum should also be 
excluded. Undergraduates get up 
their pass divinity in extraordina 

ways. Better is hard work, even with 
too businesslike an air, than stupid 
indolence. Many a man in cracking 
the shell will get at the living kernel. 
The student often sucks treasure from 
the sand of scientific theology ; and 
assuredly, in this abnegation by Ox- 
ford of her functions, as a teacher and 
trainer of the clergy, we read the 
cause of many evils. It is astonishing 
to us that people seem so blind to 
this. Congregations slumber under 
sermons. Irreverent farmers liken 
Mr. So-and-so in his pulpit to an 
elderly bum-bee in a churn. No 
wonder, when the poor man never 
wrote a sermon before he was or- 


dained, and never had a single hint 
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on his manner or delivery. There 
is a rush of young fellows, and of 
young clergymen, to Romanism, or 
semi-Socinianism, as the vessel is 
steered by the strong hand of a New- 
man or a Jowett. No wonder, where 
the absence of sound exegetical criti- 
cism, and a pervading theological 
science, makes every able man stand 
looking on in stupid admiration at 
theories which a fuller light would 
have shown to be ingeniously-woven 
cobwebs, or old heresies cleverly 
tricked out. With a divinity school 
like that of Dublin University, Tract 
xc. would have been an impossibility, 
and Mr. Jowett would have been 
made so ashamed of his Commentary 
that he would never have brought it 
to a second edition. 

It may seem in the highest de- 
gree presumptuous for an individual 
to speak in this style of a great Uni- 
versity. But, the establishment of a 
theological school has done the high- 
est honour to our own College; and we 
have much satisfaction in quoting the 
language of the Cambridge University 
Commission :— 


“‘The syndicate suggest the institu- 
tion of an entirely new class of theologi- 
cal students. They propose ‘that under 
regulations to be laid down by the 
senate, and after making the same sub- 
scription as Bachelors of Arts, students 
in theology may obtain the title of Li- 
centiates in theology... . With respect 
to the general administration of the fa- 
culty of theology, great advantages 
would result from the institution of a 
board of theological studies, analogous 
to that which already exists for mathe- 
matical, and to that which has been sug- 
gested for classical studies.... If to 
this pass examination in theology were 
superadded one with classes, or certi- 
ficates of honor, and embracing a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive range of subjects, 
the effect would, probably, be to secure 
the careful preparation of a large body 
of the candidates for Holy Orders. It 
is not our intention to attempt to parti- 
cularize the new foundation which would 
be necessary to carry out a complete 
scheme of theological instruction. It 
must, however, comprehend the critical 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures, both 
Hebrew and Greek ; selected portions of 
the Greek and Latin fathers; the history 
of the Christian Church; the articles and 
liturgy of the Church of England: Pas- 
toral Theology.”—Cambridge University 
Commission, Report, p. 90. 


We may add, that the late revered 





and beloved Professor Blunt, one of 
the wisest as well as most learned 
men of his day, appears to have an- 
ticipated no such dangers as those 
which some rather rash young Oxford 
gentlemen assure us would environ 
a theological school. At all events, 
the recommendations of the Cam- 
bridge Commissioners have been 
carried into effect, with the happiest 
results to the Church ; and the Cam- 
bridge theological school promises to 
be as honoured and as useful as its 
sister institution in Ireland. If Ox- 
ford would not be branded as unequal 
to attempt the task which Cambridge 
and Dublin have performed with sig- 
nal success—if she would not have 
her hoods, in desk or pulpit, con- 
verted from insignia of honour to 
badges of inferiority—if she would 
not, in future years, suffer from the 
wildest alternations of theological ex- 
cess, analogous to those which have 
driven Manning and Newman to an 
infallible chair, and Congreve to the 
wretched drivellings of the worship 
of deified humanity—she will be up 
and doing. She will not allow it to 
be said, that while her schools of 
natural science, of jurisprudence, po- 
litical economy, and modern history, 
are glowing with the life of her edu- 
cational rejuvenescence, theology, the 
mother of sciences, is sitting, drugged 
and poppied, upon her tottering throne, 
surrounded by fat and lazy sleepers. 
Her divines must not remain on the 
level of the last shallow and idle 
century, while her scholars, philo- 
sophers, and historians, are in the 
front ranks of the progress of the 
world. 

And perhaps we may be allowed a 
word in conclusion, in reference to our 
own University. Our respect and ad- 
miration for that noble institution has 
not been manifested in unnecessary 
compliments, or in incessant assevera- 
tions that she “can lick creation.” 
We have always wished rather to 

oint out the few spots which deform 
fair face, that they may be re- 
moved. If the heat of discussion has 
ever betrayed us into expressions 
which were more honest than mea- 
sured, we have offended from the very 
excess of affection. We now venture 
to express our earnest hope that the 
claims of mental and moral philo- 
sophy, of jurisprudence and history, of 
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theology and general literature, to the 
highest honors and emoluments of the 
University of Dublin, may be no 
longer disregarded. Our fame and 
our traditions are mathematical. By 
all means let them continue so, and 
let scientific acquirements have a de- 
cided preponderance ; but there is 
surely a narrowness in the system 
which has excluded some of its most 
splendid talents from its most distin- 
guished honors. Archer Butler, Fitz- 
—_ and Ringwood, would have con- 
erred as much lustre on the fellowship 
as it could have reflected upon them. 
Lord Macaulay, Dean Milman, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. Hallam, 
had they been members of our Uni- 
versity, could never have written 
F.T.C.D. after their name. The Dub- 
lin University Commissioners have al- 
ready remarked, that, “it is not very 
convenient that theological teachers 
should, asat present, be selected chiefly 
on account of their mathematical pro- 
ficiency ;’ and that new septennial 
fellowships should be created, to be 
obtained on an examination in which 
divinity should occupy the important 
lace which mathematics and physics 
10ld in the examinations for the exist- 
ing fellowships.” This is the fine end 
of the wedge, and we hope it may be 
pushed further. The mathematically 
exclusive barbarism of Cambridge has 
long since been modified. The fellow- 
ships of Trinity have been a well-spring 
of philosophicaland literary life. Here 
is a worthy precedent. We do not 
consider competitive examinations a 
sufficient test of academical education ; 
but it is well for us to remember, that 
while our University has carried off 
the lion’s share of military appoint- 
ments, we have been left far behind 
by Oxford and Cambridge in the wri- 
tership examinations, where literature 
is on equal terms with mathematics. 
But we leave these and other points 
with perfect confidence in the wisdom 
and candour of the authorities of the 
University of Dublin, the worthy suc- 
cessors of men who had commenced 
academical reform, when Oxford was 
muttering scraps of an eftete logic in 
herdelirvum tremensof acentury ; and 
the University of Milton, Gray, and 
Bacon, no less than of Newton, was 
degraded into a mathematical depart- 
ment for grown-up boys. 





